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Entre-Nous 


IN  the  present  issue  we  welcome  back  to  our  columns 
General  Sir  Arthur  Currie  and  Lt.-Col.  Canon  Scott. 
Both  are  well-known  to  our  readers  and  we  feel  sure  that 
their  reappearance  will  be  appreciated. 

Several  new  writers  make  their  bow  in  this  issue.  Mr. 
Percy  E.  Nobbs,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  R.C.A.,  who  has  been 
acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  War 
Memorials  Commission, 
is  recognized  through- 
out the  Dominion  as  one 
of  our  foremost  archi- 
tects. His  article  will 
especially  be  welcomed, 
coming  as  it  does 
on  the  eve  of  Armistice 
Day. 

Another  newcomer  is 
Dr.  Helen  R.  Y.  Reid, 
whose  article,  we  feel 
certain,  will  be  appre- 
ciated in  particular  by 
the  womenfolk,  although 
her  views  should  be 
studied  by  everybody 
who  has  the  interest  of 
our  country  at  heart. 

We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  announce  that 
Major  F.  R.  Phelan, 
will  become  a regular 
contributor  to  our  col- 
umns, and  that  he  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  on  financial 
matters  that  our  readers 
may  wish  to  send  in. 

Professor  H.  A.  Smith 
follows  up  his  article 
on  the  Reform  of  the 
Senate  by  one  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the 
Senates  in  other  lands. 

This  is  of  particular 
interest  at  the  present 


time  as  the  Prime  Minister  has  notified  his  intention  of  intro- 
ducing the  question  in  the  next  Session,  which,  it  is  reported, 
will  open  in  January. 

Labrador  Luck,  by  Mr.  Will  R.  Bird,  of  Amherst,  N.S., 
is  a proof  of  what  our  Canadian  authors  can  do.  Mr.  Bird, 
who  saw  service  overseas,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our 

younger  writers,  and  we 
hope  that  his  work  will 
appear  in  our  columns 
from  time  to  time. 

The  article  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Morse  is  very 
timely,  coming  when  the 
papers  throughout  East- 
ern Canada  have  been 
filled  with  lurid  details 
of  crime.  Mr.  Morse 
has  a knack  of  going 
straight  to  the  root  of 

ofFoi  »*c 

The  full  details  of 
the  prize  competition, 
which  will  be  open  to 
students  at  recognized 
Canadian  Universities 
and  Colleges  will  be 
published  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue.  A committee 
is  being  formed  to  deal 
with  the  matter  and 
prizes  well  worth  while 
will  be  offered. 

The  sketch  on  the 
front  cover  depicts  the 
Montreal  cenotaph 
which  will  be  unveiled 
on  Armistice  Day,  Nov. 
11th,  by  His  Excellency, 
General  Lord  Byng  of 
Vimy.  The  sketch  is 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Aird, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  the  young 
Montreal  architect, 
whose  design  was  selec- 
ted by  a committee  of 
the  Canadian  Club  as 
the  best  of  the  many 
submitted. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOLDIERS’  CIVIL  RE-ESTARLISHMENT 

AND 

THE  BOARD  OF  PENSION  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CANADA 

Head  Offices:— DALY  BUILDING,  OTTAWA 


Information  concerning  pension,  treatment  and  other  related  matters 
affecting  ex-members  of  the  C.  E.  F.  and  dependents  may  be  secured  on  appli- 
cation to  any  of  the  following  unit  offices: 

“A”  Unit,  Province  of  Quebec — 

Head  Office:  Ames-Holden  Building,  201  Inspector  Street,  Mont- 
real, Que. 

Branch  Office:  502  Merger  Building,  Quebec,  Que. 

“B”  Unit,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island — 

Head  Office:  Camp  Hill  Hospital,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Branch  Office:  Lancaster  Hospital,  St.  John,  N.B. 

"C"  Unit,  Central  Ontario — 

Head  Office:  1st  Floor,  Daly  Building,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Branch  Office:  Post  Office  Building,  Kingston,  Ont. 

“D”  and  “F”  Units,  Central  and  Western  Ontario — 

Head  Office:  Christie  Street  Hospital,  Toronto. 

Branch  Office:  Sanford  Building,  43  Catherine  Street,  South 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Branch  Office:  Brener  Building,  184-190  Horton  Street,  London, 
Ont. 

“G”  Unit,  Manitoba — 

Head  Office:  604  Canada  Building,  comer  Donald  & Ellice  St., 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Branch  Office:  Customs  Excise  Warehouse,  Port  Arthur,  Ontario. 
“H"  Unit,  Saskatchewan — 

Head  Office:  Veteran  Block,  Albert  Street,  Regina,  Sask. 

Branch  Office:  Rooms  510-11  Canada  Building,  Comer  21st  Street 
and  1st  Avenue,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

I”  Unit,  Alberta — 

Head  Office : Belcher  Hospital  ,523  8th  Avenue  West,  Calgary,  Alta. 
Branch  Office:  McLeod  Block,  McDougall  Avenue,  Edmonton, 
Alta. 

“J”  Unit,  British  Columbia — 

Head  Office:  Shaughnessy  Hospital,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Branch  Office:  Post  Office  Building,  Victoria,  B.C. 


FEDERAL  APPEAL  BOARD 

Information  with  regard  to  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Department 
of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-Establishment  and  the  Board  of  Pension  Commissioners 
for  Canada  as  to  entitlement  for  treatment  or  pension  may  be  secured  from  the 
Secretary,  Federal  Appeal  Board,  Elgin  Building,  Ottawa,  or  the  nearest  of 
the  following  Official  Soldiers’  Advisers: 


Halifax — 

H.  F.  Hamilton, 

c-o  Dept.  S.C.R., 

Camp  Hill  Hospital. 

St.  John — 

C.  H.  Boudreau, 

63  Crown  Street 

Charlottetown — 

H.  D.  Johnson,  M.D., 

275  Richmond  Street. 

Montreal — 

V.  J.  Locke, 

Room  32,  248  St.  James  St. 

Toronto — 

J.  V.  Conroy, 

311  Kent  Building, 

Winnipeg — 

J.  R.  Bowler, 

717  McIntyre  Block 


Calgary — 

S.  G.  Petley, 

309  Dominion  Bank  Bldg. 


Victoria — 

G.  H.  Sedger, 

521  Bastion  Street. 

Quebec — 

A.  Pettigrew, 

111  Cote  de  la  Montagna. 

Ottawa — 

Chas.  Askwith, 

248  O’Connor  Street. 

London — 

E.  Fremlin, 

125  Albert  Street. 

Regina — 

F.  J.  Rowan, 

Veteran  Block. 


Vancouver — 

Ian  MacKenzie,  M.L.A., 
822  Rogers  Building. 
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A Day  of  Inspiration 

By  SIR  ARTHUR  CURRIE 


ARMISTICE  Day  must  forever  remain  a day  of 
remembrance.  Six  years  have  gone  since  that 
memorable  day  in  the  world’s  history.  Six 
years  is  a relatively  long  period,  particularly  in  the 
life  of  youth  and  of  the  aged,  and  yet  how  brief 
these  six  years  seem  when  memory  brings  before  us 
the  events  of  that  day  and  the 
momentous  happenings  of  its 
early  hours.  There  arise  vividly 
in  our  minds,  as  well,  other 
scenes  which  that  day  brought 
to  a close.  With  gladness  we 
recall  the  examples  of  magnifi- 
cent heroism,  unselfish  sacrifices 
and  unfaltering  devotion  to 
duty,  while  we  shudder  at  the 
recollection  of  the  unspeakable 
horror,  the  cruel  hardships  and 
the  dreadful  suffering  of  the 
war  and  its  aftermath  of  loneli- 
ness and  sorrow  and  broken 
hearts. 

To  those  who  lived  through 
the  war,  particularly  to  those 
who  served  in  it,  these  reminis- 
cences can  never  become  sha- 
dowy. They  are  a part  of  life 
itself  and  recollection  of  them 
shall  not  vanish  this  side  of 
the  grave.  To  the  memory 
of  those  old  comrades  who  to- 
day sleep  beneath  the  mounds 
of  foreign  grasses  we  bow  in 
silent  reverence,  with  grief  and 
pride  commingled  with  God’s 
ancient  sacrifice — a humble  and 
a contrite  heart. 

With  pride  do  we  recall  that  when  in  1914 
peace,  despite  all  efforts,  had  to  fold  her  drooping 
wings  and  war’s  stern  trumpet  rang  throughout  the 
land,  the  men  and  boys  of  Canada  answered  the 
call  with  promptness  and  enthusiasm.  Although 
trained  only  in  the  arts  of  peace  they  hesitated 
not  to  enter  the  lists  of  battle  and  fight  for  some- 
thing which  their  hearts  told  them  was  worthy  of 
their  manhood.  Had  they  been  asked,  few  could 
have  given  a definite  reason  for  their  enlistment 


but,  instinctively,  they  knew  that  the  Empire  was 
in  danger  and  called  for  their  services  which  they 
gave  willingly  and  to  the  uttermost.  They  poured 
forth  from  the  schools  and  the  colleges,  from  the 
forests,  the  farms  and  the  factories,  from  the  mines, 
the  mills  and  the  market-place,  from  humble 

cottage  and  stately  home;  boys 
in  life’s  springtime,  young  men 
in  their  bloom,  older  men  in 
the  very  flower  of  life  and 
still  others  whose  verdure  the 
autumn  tints  had  touched,  all 
were  willing  to  fight  for  Can- 
ada and  for  Empire,  for  Moth- 
erland and  for  home.  They 
did  not  go  because  Belgium 
had  been  ravished  or  because 
France  had  been  invaded.  It 
was  because  the  primeval  pat- 
riotism which  burned  within 
their  breasts  told  them  that 
the  ideals  on  which  their  Em- 
pire had  been  founded,  and  by 
which  alone  it  could  survive, 
were  imperilled  and  these  ideals 
they  were  willing  to  defend 
with  their  lives.  That,  to 
me,  is  the  purest  patriotism 
and  the  man  who  loves  his 
country  so  is  the  man  I trust 
first  to  keep  her  standards  and 
her  ideals  as  untarnished  as 
British  arms  have  ever  been. 

Not  only  is  Armistice  Day 
a day  of  remembrance  and  of 
gratitude  but  it  is  a day  of 
challenge  and  of  inspiration.  It  is  as  if  the  voices  of 
our  dead  called  across  the  Great  Divide  bidding  us 
to  take  courage  from  their  devotion,  their  sacrifice 
and  their  achievement,  and  in  the  attack  on  our 
country’s  problems  to  march  forward  side  by  side, 
just  as  they  advanced  against  the  foe  across  the 
shell-torn  fields  of  France,  with  every  man  a man’s 
part  to  play  and  willing  to  play  that  part  even 
unto  the  end. 


The  Warders 

ON  Vimv  Ridge  and  Passchendaele 
Our  silent  armies  sleep, 

Through  Summer’s  sun  and  Winter’s  gale 
And  ’neath  the  starry  deep, 

No  more  for  them  the  dawn  of  day, 

Nor  sunset  on  the  hill, 

Their  shouts  and  songs  have  died  away, 
Their  giant  strength  is  still. 

The  march  of  time  goes  swiftly  by 
And  brings  its  care  and  toil, 

But  in  eternal  youth  they  lie 
Beneath  a foreign  soil ; 

With  iron  limbs  and  fire  for  breath 
They  charged  amidst  the  gloom, 

And  shared  along  those  fields  of  death 
The  comradeship  of  doom. 

Yet  hot  in  vain  they  watch  and  wait, 
Strong  champions  of  the  right, 

They  are  the  warders  at  our  gate 
And  guard  us  through  the  night. 

From  selfish  aim  and  paltry  ease, 

From  slavery  of  the  soul, 

The  men  that  save  the  land  are  these 
They  point  us  to  the  goal. 

— F.  G.  Scott. 
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Second  Chambers  in  the  Empire 

By  H.  A.  SMITH 


IN  view  of  the  wide-spread  interest  which  is  now  being  taken 
in  the  questions  of  the  functions  of  the  Canadian  Senate  it 
may  be  convenient  to  summarize  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
chief  constitutional  provisions  which  have  been  adopted  for 
dealing  with  similar  problems  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
The  reader  will  understand  that  these  notes  only  deal  with 
such  rules  as  form  part  of  the  positive  statutory  law.  The 
actual  practice  of  politics  is  everywhere  governed  by  certain 
well  understood  constitutional  conventions  which  in  effect 
limit  the  powers  of  the  various  second  chambers  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  is  indicated  by  the  purely  legal  rules. 

The  relations  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment are  now  governed  by  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911,  which 
was  passed  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute  arising  out  of  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords  when  it  rejected  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Budget  in  1909.  In  the  case  of  “money  bills”  the 
House  of  Commons  is  made  practically  omnipotent,  the  new 
rule  providing  that  a money  bill  may  be  presented  directly 
to  the  King  for  His  Majesty’s  assent,  if  it  is  not  passed  without 
amendment  by  the  House  of  Lords  within  one  month  after 
it  has  left  the  Commons.  The  Act  provides  a definition  of  a 
“money  bill”  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  made  the  sole  judge  of  whether  any 
particular  measure  is  a “money  bill”  or  not. 

Other  proposed  legislation  may  be  enacted  into  law  against 
the  resistance  of  the  peers,  if  it  is  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  three  successive  sessions  covering  a period  of  not 
less  than  two  years  from  its  first  introduction.  This  provision 
covers  all  public  bills,  except  bills  which  purport  to  prolong 
the  life  of  Parliament  beyond  five  years. 

In  Australia  and  South  Africa  the  method  of  a joint 
sitting  has  been  adopted  for  overcoming  any  deadlock  between 
the  two  Houses.  The  details  of  the  procedure  differ  slightly 
in  the  two  Dominions.  In  Australia  a dissolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  must  take  place  before  the  joint  sitting 
can  be  held.  In  South  Africa  no  dissolution  is  necessary, 
and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  measure  in  dispute  has  been  passed 
by  the  House  of  Assembly  in  two  successive  sessions.  If  the 
proposed  measure  deals  with  finance  the  South  African  rule 
provides  that  the  joint  sitting  may  be  held  in  the  same  session. 
In  both  Dominions  the  Senate  is  much  less  numerous  than  the 
Lower  House,  so  that  a ministry  which  commands  a strong 
majority  is  almost  certain  to  have  its  own  way  in  the  case  of  a 
joint  sitting.  The  reader  should  also  note  that  both  the 
Australian  and  South  African  Senates  are  elective  in  character. 

Both  constitutions  expressly  declare  that  the  Senate 
may  not  amend  bills  for  imposing  taxation  or  appropriating 
revenue.  Furthermore  it  is  provided  that  the  Senate  may 
not  amend  any  proposed  law  so  as  to  increase  any  proposed 
charge  or  burden  upon  the  people.  These  provisions  are  in 
substance  a translation  into  statutory  form  of  the  accepted 
conventional  practice  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  They  do 
not  appear  in  our  own  constitution,  the  only  explicit  rule  in 
the  British  North  America  Act  being  the  one  which  provides 
that  all  financial  measures  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  be  introduced  by  a minister  of  the  Crown — a 
rule  which  now  appears  in  all  the  autonomous  constitutions 
of  the  Empire. 


The  new  constitution  of  the  Irish  Free  State  contains 
some  features  of  particular  interest.  In  the  first  place  the 
question  of  the  composition  of  the  Senate — “Seanad  Eireann” 
— has  received  especial  care,  the  object  being  to  provide,  so 
far  as  possible,  that  the  Senate  shall  be  open  to  men  and 
women  of  a different  type  from  the  average  politician,  and 
that  it  shall  represent  those  elements  in  the  national  life 
which  do  not  easily  find  representation  through  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  party  politics.  The  two  Houses  of  the  legislature 
prepare  a joint  panel  of  distinguished  persons  as  candidates, 
and  from  this  panel  the  Senators  are  elected  by  the  whole  na- 
tion acting  as  a single  constituency  by  the  proportional  method. 
In  the  second  place  it  is  expressly  provided  that  “Dail 
Eireann  ( i.e .,  the  House  of  Commons)  shall  in  relation  to  the 
subject  matter  of  Money  Bills  as  hereinafter  defined  have 
legislative  authority  exclusive  of  Seanad  Eireann.”  The 
definition  of  a “money  bill”  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  adopted  in  the  Parliament  Act  of  1916,  and  Ireland  has 
followed  Great  Britain  in  making  the  Chairman  of  Dail  Eireann 
the  interpreter  of  the  definition.  There  is,  however,  an  appeal 
from  his  decision  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  composed  of  members 
of  both  Houses  and  presided  over  by  a judge.  The  Senate 
has  the  power  of  making  “recommendations”  in  regard  to 
money  bills,  but  this  option  must  be  exercised  within  twenty- 
one  days. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  legislation  the  Senate  has  no  power 
of  absolute  rejection,  and  in  the  absence  of  agreement  between 
the  two  Houses  after  the  lapse  of  nine  months  a bill  is  deemed 
to  be  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  last  approved  by 
Dail  Eireann.  The  most  important  right  reserved  to  the 
Senate  is  that  of  demanding  a referendum,  which  must  be 
granted  if  requested  by  three-fifths  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  or  two-fifths  of  the  Dail.  The  decision  of  the  people 
given  upon  a referendum  is  final  and  conclusive. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
various  second  chambers  by  parliamentary  practice  are 
more  severe  than  those  imposed  by  law  we  are  now  able  to 
discern  a general  trend  in  the  policy  adopted  by  the  British 
Empire  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  Broadly  speaking  there 
are  two  main  points  of  view  from  which  the  question  of  the 
functions  of  a second  chamber  may  be  regarded.  According 
to  the  theory  which  has  found  expression  in  the  law  and 
practice  of  the  United  States  both  Houses  of  the  legislature 
should  take  a substantially  equal  part  in  the  whole  work  of 
government,  including  the  control  of  finance.  According  to 
the  doctrine  which  has  now  been  almost  unanimously  accepted 
throughout  the  British  Commonwealth  a distinction  is  drawn 
between  financial  and  general  legislation.  Wherever  the 
raising  or  the  spending  of  public  money  is  concerned  this 
theory  requires  that  the  second  chamber  should  confine  itself 
to  the  expression  of  its  opinions,  and  should  not  in  any  circum- 
stances attempt  to  resist  the  declared  will  of  the  other  House. 
In  dealing  with  other  legislation  the  general  rule  holds  good 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  give  way  to  the  popular 
House,  but  this  general  duty  is  qualified  by  an  admission  of 
the  Senate’s  right  to  delay  the  enactment  of  certain  contro- 
versial proposals  until  the  course  of  events  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  will  of  the  elected  chamber  coincides  with  that  of 
the  electorate. 
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War  Memorials 


Architecture 

is  ever  at  its  freest, 
perhaps  at  its  best, 
when  it  has  nothing  else 
to  do,  but  present  things 
of  the  heart.  War  has 
given  to  architecture 
many  such  opportu- 
nities throughout  the 
ages.  For  instance,  three 
thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago  an  obelisk 
was  set  up  at  Karnac, 
in  witness  of  the  fact 
that  “Thothmes  reach- 
ed the  Euphrates  with 
might  and  victory  at  the 
head  of  his  army.” 

That  monument  is  now  in  Constantinople.  Egyptian 
Pharaohs,  and  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  potentates  were  wont 
to  mark  the  limits  and  the  routes  of  their  expeditions 
by  erecting  columns  and  cutting  inscriptions.  Where  the 
road  between  Damascus  and  Beirut  passes  through  the  gorge 
of  the  Dog  River,  coming  down  from  Lebanon,  the  rocks 
have  been  inscribed  by  passing  conquerors  from  time  imme- 
morial. Rameses  II,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Zennacherib  have 
recorded  their  passages,  and  since  their  time  Persian,  Greek, 
Roman,  Frankish  and  Arabic  inscriptions  have  been  added. 
The  last  to  be  cut  reads  as  follows:  ‘‘The  British  desert 
mounted  corps,  aided  by  the  Arab  forces  of  King  Hussein, 
captured  Damascus,  Homs  and  Aleppo,  October  1918.” 

On  these  war  memorials  of  the  ancient  empires  we  find  a 
terse,  laconic  prose,  which  we  do  well  to  imitate,  and,  where 
sculpture  is  resorted  to,  a directly  illustrative  intention.  If 
a convention  shows  the  leader  seven  times  the  stature  of  his 
prisoner,  there  is  little  trifling  with  the  facts  and  no  resort  to 
the  symbolic.  These  ancient  warrior  rulers  are  depicted 
treating  their  enemies  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  and 
practical  usages  of  war,  in  a variety  of  ways,  all  of  them  rough. 

When  Greek  civilization  emerged — -till  now  the  central 
and  the  greatest  fact  of  human  history — a different  spirit  is 
shown  in  the  decorative  sculpture  of  the  war  memorials.  The 
Centaur,  the  Amazon,  and  the  half-mythical  Trojan  are  shown 
in  symbolic  combat  with  the  Lapithae  or  the  Greek,  as  typify- 
ing the  struggles  with  the  barbarian  world.  The  memorials 
themselves  fall  into  many  categories:  votive  sculptures,  like 
the  Samothracian  Victory,  now  gracing  the  staircase  of  the 
Louvre,  the  noblest  thing  of  its  kind  conceived  by  man; 
temples  to  the  gods,  like  the  Parthenon,  which  celebrates  the 
Athenian  supremacy  in  architecture’s  finest  masterpiece; 
high  altars,  such  as  that  which  crowned  the  Acropolis  of 
Pergamon;  and  tombs,  as  that  which  Queen  Artemesia  of 
Caria  dedicated  to  King  Mausolus,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  B.C.,  since  when  all  noble  sepulchres  have  been  called 
mausoleums. 

"Dome  in  her  columns,  Trajan’s,  Pompey’s,  and  the  rest, 
and  in  her  triumphal  arches,  like  that  which  bears  the 
name  of  Titus  and  celebrates  the  taking  of  the  Ark  of  the 


Covenant  and  the  seven- 
branched  candlesticks 
from  Jerusalem,  showed 
that  the  most  practical 
of  ancient  peoples  could 
readily  detach  architec- 
ture from  a utilitarian 
purpose  to  honour  a na- 
tional occasion.  The 
‘ useful  ’ improvement 
was,  however,  not  un- 
known to  ancient  Rome. 
The  public  baths  and 
theatres  of  Rome,  in 
one  sense  the  blackmail 
extorted  by  the  prole- 
tariat from  profiteering 
generals  have  a spirit- 
ual significance  as  the  monumental  celebration  of  success  in  war. 

The  mediaeval  world  of  Europe  saw  many  a votive  church, 
and  not  a few  public  benefactions,  undertaken  as  war  me- 
morials. I suppose  the  the  most  successful  war  memorial 
that  was  ever  achieved  was  the  foundation  in  1437  of  All  Souls* 
College,  Oxford.  In  that  particular  war  memorial  architecture 
has  only  a place  in  so  far  as  buildings  are  essential  to  its 
utilitarian  purpose.  For  it  is  a college  for  the  education  of 
statesmen,  dedicated  to  those  who  fell  at  Crecy,  Agincourt, 
and  the  battles  of  the  French  Wars.  The  dedication  is  as 
follows : 

“ The  College  of  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed 
and  especially  the  souls  of  Henry  V,  King  of  England 
and  France  and  of  the  faithful  subjects  of  his  realm  who 
died  in  the  French  Wars.” 

And  so  we  come  down  the  ages  to  our  modern  world,  made 
up  so  largely  of  the  wreck  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  see  Louis 
XIV  of  France,  and  after  him  Napoleon,  instigating  very 
Roman  looking  columns  and  arches  to  celebrate  their  wars — 
the  Vendome  shaft  and  the  Arc  de  l’Etoile,  for  example. 

When  mighty  Russia  seizes  hold  of  European  civilization, 
the  most  Italian  Church  of  St.  Isaac  in  Petersburg  is  built,  as  a 
thank  offering  for  the  victory  over  the  Swedes,  and  the  whole 
war  indemnity  is  melted  into  golden  plates  to  cover  the  roof 
of  the  mighty  dome,  which  shows  like  a rising  star  on  the 
horizon  to  ships  far  off  at  sea. 

TURNING  to  England,  Nelson’s  column  in  Trafalgar 
Square  is  on  the  epic  scale  of  Roman  thought.  However, 
for  the  most  part,  Victorian  England  has  been  content  with 
a few  brass  soldiers  on  granite  plinths  of  an  indifferent  execu- 
tion and  in  feeble  taste. 

And  of  our  late  prime  enemies  of  the  Great  War,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  they  have  understood  better  how  to 
make  war,  as  we  know  to  our  bitter  cost,  than  graciously  to 
celebrate  their  many  notable  victories  by  means  of  art. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Great  War,  itself — whose  precious 
memories  of  blood  and  tears  and  glorious  sacrifice,  and  loss 
and  gain,  move  us  to  seek  by  means  of  stone  and  bronze,  an 
expression  of  our  atonement,  our  memory,  our  thankfulness, 
our  honour  and  our  pride. 


By  PERCY  E.  NOBBS 


The  Canadian  Memorial  for  Vimy  Ridge — Model  by 
W.  ALLWARD,  R.C.A.,  Toronto 
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In  the  last  five  years,  the  architects  and  the  sculptors  of 
twenty  nations  have  had  abundant  opportunity  to  reveal 
such  genius  and  such  grace  as  they  possess.  On  the  whole 
the  result  is  far  from  flattering  to  our  culture  and  civilization. 
Greek,  Roman  and  even  Egyptian  artists’  hearts  have,  in 
ancient  times,  beat  truer,  stronger,  steadier  and  kindlier  than 
ours  today,  to  judge  by  what  they  left  us. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  the  hopes  and  the  inten- 
tions of  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  our  national  Can- 
adian war  memorials  on  the  battlefields. 

A fine  critic,  a Frenchman,  referred  to  the  Battlefields  of 
France  the  other  day  as  now  looking  as  though  a celestial 
furniture  van  had  broken  a wheel  and  spilled  its  contents.  He 
had  in  mind  the  littleness  of  the  all  too  numerous  monuments 


Work  in  progress  on  the  Canadian  Battlefield  Memorial  site  at  Observatory 
Ridge  {Hill  62),  Belgium.  This  is  approached  by  an  avenue  of  maple  trees 
about  a mile  long  from  a spot  in  the  Ypres-Menin  Road  opposite  Hooge.  This 
particular  m morial  will  commemorate  the  fighting  in  igi6  at  Sanctuary  Wood 
and  Maple  Copse  and  the  St.  Eloi  Craters. 

set  haphazard  in  the  wide  and  spacious  landscape  of  Eastern 
France.  Against  triviality,  those  who  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  Canadian  scheme  of  battlefield  memorials,  and  those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  carry  their  labours  to  fruition, 
set  their  hearts  from  the  start.  They  foresaw  that  the  prowess 
of  individuals,  of  the  lesser  units,  and  of  larger  formations, 
would  make  claim  at  a thousand  spots,  and  this  must  inevitably 
result  in  a dissipation  of  interest  and  effect.  What  they  fore- 
saw has  been  realized  beyond  their  fears  or  expectations. 
There  was,  too,  a very  practical  aspect  of  the  problem  to  be 
considered  the  question  of  maintenance.  Ottawa  might  be 
able  to  arrange  for  the  due  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  a few 
large  monuments.  Had  the  Canadian  monumental  effort 
been  left  to  itself,  hundreds  of  minor  monuments,  which 
would  have  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  care  for  as 
time  went  on,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  erected. 

Thus  it  was,  that  in  February,  1919,  a Battle  Exploits 
Memorials  Commission  came  into  being,  and  Brigadier- 
General  H.  T.  Hughes,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  was  appointed 
Canadian  representative  thereon.  Subsequently,  eight  sites 
were  recommended  at  a meeting  of  senior  Canadian  officers, 
with  the  Corps  Commander  presiding.  The  Ministers  at 
Ottawa  were  then  brought  in  contact  with  the  proposals  by 
the  High  Commissioner  and  Parliament  appropriated  a sum 
for  preliminary  expenditures.  General  Hughes  then  proceeded 
to  France  and  Belgium  to  secure  the  sites.  The  three  Belgian 
sites  were  donated  by  the  Belgian  Government;  the  Bourlon 
Wood  site  was  presented  by  the  Comte  de  Francqueville; 
and  later  the  Vimy  site,  250  acres  in  extent,  was  given  by  the 
French  Government;  and  the  other  sites  were  purchased,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500.00.  The  sites  to  be  used  are,  (1)  St.  Julien,  (2) 


Passchendaele,  and  (3)  Hill  62,  in  Belgium,  and  in  France, 
(4)  Vimy  Ridge,  (5)  Drury  Cross  Roads,  (6)  Bourlon  Wood, 
(7)  Courcelette,  and  (8)  Hospital  Wood. 

On  May  4th,  1920,  the  Battlefields  Memorials  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  met.  General  Sir  Arthur  Currie 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  several  sites 
were  selected.  The  Committee  also  considered  the  possibilities 
of  securing  designs  by  competition,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
Canadian  Battlefields  Memorials  Commission  was  appointed, 
by  Order-in-Council  of  2nd  September,  1920.  It  has  been 
functioning  successfully  ever  since,  and  very  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  work  being  already  accomplished.  The 
membership  is  as  follows: 

1.  Major-General  the  Hon.  S.  C.  Mewburn,  C.M.G., 
K.C.,  M.P.; 

2.  The  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  K.C.,  M.P.  (now 
Chairman) ; 

3.  Lt. -General,  Sir  R.  E.  W.  Turner,  V.C.,  K.C.B.; 

4.  Ft. -Colonel  R.  W.  Feonard; 

5.  The  Hon.  J.  G.  Turriff. 

Colonel  H.  C.  Osborne,  C.M.G.  is  the  Honorary  Sec- 
retary, and  Brigadier-General  H.  T.  Hughes,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O.,  is  the  Chief  Engineer  in  charge  of  an  organiza- 
tion in  France  comprising  Ft. -Colonel  Ross,  D.S.O.,  in 
charge  of  landscape  work,  and  Captain  Simpson,  Assistant 
Engineer.  I have  the  honour  to  act  as  Adviser  to  the 
Commission  in  professional  matters. 

This  Commission  immediately  set  about  organ- 
izing a competition  for  designs,  open  to  all  Canadians. 
Assessors  were  appointed  as  follows: 

Frank  Darling,  FL.D.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  R.C.A.  (Canada) 

Paul  P.  Cret,  Sc.D.,  S.A.D.G.  (France) 

Charles  H.  Reilly,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  (England). 

The  Competition  was  in  two  stages.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  competed  anonymously  in  the  first  stage  and  seventeen 
were  selected  to  compete  by  the  submission  of  models  in  the 
final  stage.  The  stated  aim  of  the  Commission  was  the  erection 
of  “a  series  of  monuments  having  a cumulative  effect  due  to 
similarity  in  scale  and  general  form.” 

The  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Allward,  of 
Toronto,  whose  design  was  recommended  for  erection  once, 
and  of  Mr.  F.  Chapman  Clemesha,  of  Regina,  whose  design, 
being  of  a simpler  character,  was  suggested  for  the  other  sites. 
There  is  considerable  congeniality  of  spirit  and  feeling  between 
these  two  designs.  They  have  a distinctive  character  of 
their  own,  something  romantic,  imaginative  and  entirely 
unconventional.  To  quote  from  the  Assessors’  report  ‘‘they 
are  of  the  same  school  of  thought”. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  problem  came  up  of  dealing  with 
the  14,000  individual  names  of  the  Canadian  missing.  The 
Imperial  War  Graves  Commission  is  of  course  placing  stones 
over  our  found  60,000  dead.  It  is  proposed  to  utilize  Mr. 
Allward’s  design,  which  is  assigned  to  the  Vimy  site,  in  this 
connection.  Nothing  could  more  impressively  bring  home 
the  magnitude  of  the  Canadian  effort  than  the  silent  witness 
of  so  long  a list  of  our  missing. 

Before  actually  commissioning  the  artists  the  natural 
question  was  asked  “Why  not  concentrate  further  and  erect 
one  Canadian  monument  only?”  There  is  no  doubt  such  a 
solution  offered  very  considerable  attraction  at  first  sight. 

( Continued  on  page  25) 
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Criticism  of  the  Prince's  V isit 

LTHOUGH  the  Canadian  newspapers,  as  a whole,  have 
been  silent  in  regard  to  the  controversy  that  has  taken 
place  regarding  the  recent  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
U.S.A.,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  American  part  of  his  trip 
has  been  the  subject  of  a good  deal  of  carping  criticism  and 
gossip  throughout  the  Continent.  In  fact,  several  of  the 
leading  papers,  including  The  New  York  Times,  and  The  New 
York  World,  which  are  eminently  friendly  to  Great  Britain, 
have  publicly  discussed  the  subject  in  severe  terms,  while  in 
the  Old  Country,  The  Manchester  Guardian  has  done  likewise. 
The  subject  has  also  been  dealt  with  in  The  Nation  by 
“A.G.G.”,  a nom-de-plume  which  covered  the  identity  of 
A.  G.  Gardner,  one  time  Editor  of  The  Daily  News.  Here  is 
what  he  says:  “I  have  received  from  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  responsible  of  living  Americans  a letter  on  the  subject 
in  which  he  expresses  much  the  same  view  as  that  put  forward 
in  the  New  York  Times.  Needless  to  say,  his  criticism  is  of 
those  who  engineered  the  visit  and  were  responsible  for  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  carried  out.  ‘ In  the  first  place,’ 
he  says,  ‘ the  Prince’s  coming  to  Long  Island  in  September  of  a 
Presidential  year  was  a deplorable  mistake.  He  was  planted 
within  a few  miles  of  J.  W.  Davis’s  home,  a fact  which  put 
Davis  in  a frightful  quandary.  Davis,  as  a former  Ambassador, 
would  naturally  have  to  show  courtesies  to  him;  as  a Presi- 
dential candidate  he  simply  could  not  be  involved  in  the  sort 
of  gaieties  which  enveloped  the  Prince.  The  result  was  that 
Davis’s  Western  trip  had  to  be  timed  so  that  Davis  should  be 
west  of  Chicago  the  whole  time  the  Prince  was  in  this  country.  ’ 

m 

“Exploited  by  Social  Thrusters  “ 

Xn  the  second  place,”  he  continues,  “my  correspondent 
deplores  the  fact  that  the  Prince  was  allowed  to  be  ‘ sur- 
rounded by  a group  of  newly  rich  social  thrusters  who  ex- 
ploited him  in  the  most  flagrant  fashion,’  and  enters  into 
details  which  need  not  be  given  here.  Finally,  he  says,  the 
political  effect  has  been  disastrous.  ‘It  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  persuade  the  mass  of  people  in  this  country  that  the 
British  economic  situation  requires  a sympathetic  attitude 
when  the  Life  at  Long  Island  is  held  before  their  eyes  dai- 
ly as  a symbol  of  what  Great  Britain  in  its  highest  ex- 
pression delights  in.  ’ The  harm  is  done,  but  in  view  of  the 
future  the  organizers  of  this  badly  advised  affair  ought  to  be 
brought  to  book.” 

^ ^ ® 

An  Indecent  Attitude 

SROM  the  Canadian  point  of  view,  the  Prince’s  visit 
to  the  Dominion  was  happy  in  the  extreme.  He  came 
for  a holiday,  and  when  he  crossed  our  border  he  received  the 
welcome  given  to  an  old  comrade.  In  this  country  he  is 
a citizen,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  he  was  not  pestered 
by  the  attentions  of  the  newspaper  reporters  and  was  able 
to  enjoy  himself  without  being  followed  by  the  prying  eyes 
of  the  representatives  of  the  yellow  press.  As  to  his  visit 


in  the  United  States,  he  was  there  on  a holiday  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  almost  fiendish  behaviour  of  the  American 
papers  he  would  have  enjoyed  it  without  rousing  any  con- 
troversy; but  from  the  time  he  stepped  ashore,  at  New  York, 
his  life  was  not  his  own.  The  fault,  in  our  opinion,  does  not 
lie  with  the  Prince.  It  lies  in  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
American  people  as  represented  by  their  press,  which  to  say 
the  least,  was  indecent. 

W 

Trouble  Ahead 

ONCE  again  the  people  of  Ontario  have  decided  to  support 
the  O.T.A.  although  by  a greatly  reduced  majority 
when  compared  with  the  figures  of  1919.  It  is  always  easy 
to  be  wise  after  an  event  and  it  is  amusing  to  find  now  how 


The  Hon.  W.  F.  Nickle 


many  people  knew  the  O.T.A.  would  be  sustained.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  Premier  Ferguson  is  faced  with  the 
most  difficult  problem  as  the  vote  has  shown  that,  while  the 
country  districts  are  in  favour  of  prohibition,  the  cities  and 
towns  are  almost  without  exception  just  as  strong  for  Govern- 
ment Control.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  several  members  of 
the  Ontario  Cabinet  are  known  to  be  “wet”  by  political 
inclination,  the  Premier  will  have  a difficult  task  in  enforcing 
the  law  as  it  should  be  enforced.  He  is,  however,  fortunate 
( Continued  on  page  26) 
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The  German  Bond  Gamble  Spreads 

A WORD  OF  WARNING 


HUMAN  nature  is  the 
same  the  world  over 
and  Canadians  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule;  as  a 
result  the  German  Bond 
Gamble  appeals  for  various 
reasons  to  an  ever  growing 
circle.  The  pity  of  it  is, 
however,  that  a large  number 
of  Purchasers  of  Germany 
Bonds  are  not  in  a position 
to  judge  for  themselves  and  do  not  appreciate  the  difference 
between  an  External  and  an  Internal  Bond  and  easily  become 
the  victims  of  the  high  pressure  salesman  who  offers  a “Ger- 
man Bond”  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  before  the  War, 
but  which  today  can  be  bought  almost  for  the  former  cost 
of  brokerage  fees  if  not  less. 

Premier  Taschereau  in  a very  recent  address  in  Montreal 
said  with  reference  to  this  Class  of  “Speculation”  and  the 
advertisements  and  announcements  in  many  newspapers: 
“ I want  to  give  you  some  friendly  advice,  I do  so  after  having 
consulted  today  some  of  the  leading  financial  authorities. 
Do  not  touch  them.  We  are  a young  country.  Are  we  going 
to  give  up  our  money,  which  will  go  to  the  reconstruction  of 
Germany?  Her  industries  will  compete  with  our  own.  No. 
Money  is  too  difficult  to  earn.  It  is  a factor  of  development 
too  considerable  for  us  to  do  so.  Let  us  keep  our  savings  for 
ourselves.” 

As  will  be  noted,  he  dwelt  on  the  advisability  of  not 
investing  money  outside  of  Canada,  but  instead,  of  retaining 
it  for  our  own  development. 

Sound  advice  indeed  and  if  Canadians  have  surplus  money 
which  they  desire  to  invest  or  gamble  with,  they  owe  it  to 
Canada  to  do  so  within  her  borders,  for  whether  they  make 
an  investment  or  loss  in  a gamble,  the  money  remains  in  their 
own  country  and  they  have  performed  a service  to  her. 

The  German  Bond  gamble,  like  the  gamble  in  the  mark, 
will  certainly  help  in  one  direction  and  that  is  Germany;  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  gamble  in  the  mark  cost  American 
investors  billions  of  dollars  dead  loss  and  a British  expert 
calculates  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  investors  and  specu- 
lators have  provided  Germany  anywhere  up  to  ^1,000,000,000 
of  solid  cash  or  marketable  credit,  in  return  for  scraps  of 
paper  of  less  value  than  the  commonest  of  wall  paper. 

Certain  self-styled  investment  houses  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  gambling  spirit  inherent  in  most  people  and  are 
urging  them  to  buy  German  bonds,  any  old  bond  apparently 
answering  the  purpose.  They  point  to  the  success  of  Ger- 
many’s recent  external  loan  and  draw  attention  to  the  ridi- 
culously low  figures  that  they  are  charging  for  their  offerings 
of  other  German  issues. 

What  they  do  not  tell  the  would-be  fortune  maker  is  that 
the  bonds  they  are  offering  are  internal  issues  payable  in 
marks.  The  difference  between  External  and  Internal 
loans  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  it  is  floated  abroad 


in  some  other  country  and 
the  obligation  is  to  pay  both 
principal  and  interest  in  the 
currency  of  that  country, 
whilst  in  the  latter  case  the 
obligation  is  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  in  the 
country’s  own  currency. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  there  is  a big  difference 
between  the  two,  for  whereas 
a country,  to  hold  its  credit  abroad,  must  meet  its  External 
issues  in  full,  it  may  do  what  it  pleases  at  home  and  is  only 
obliged  to  pay  face  value  in  its  currency  no  matter  how 
badly  it  may  be  depreciated.  Even  external  issues  may  be 
repudiated  by  a country  whose  word  is  valueless. 

In  many  instances  it  has  been  found  that  the  price  at 
which  these  internal  bonds  are  being  offered  to  the  public  is 
several  times  greater  than  the  price  at  which  they  can  be 
obtained  in  the  open  market. 

Many  of  these  bonds  are  not  absolutely  worthless,  as 
interest  is  being  paid  in  paper  marks,  one  trillion  (1,000,000,- 
000,000)  of  which  are  now  definitely  equal  to  one  gold  mark, 
or  23.8  cents. 

As  to  the  future,  no  one  may  definitely  say,  for,  whilst 
Germany  may  endeavour  to  do  something  for  original  holders 
of  bonds  befole  the  crash,  she  is  certain  to  be  very  indifferent 
to  the  claims  of  speculators  30  or  40  years  hence,  when  she 
will  have  settled  the  more  pressing  reparation  problems. 

On  the  whole,  the  so-called  Investment  Opportunities  in 
German  internal  bonds  may  be  classed  as  the  most  flagrant 
of  gambles  and  in  many  cases  the  purchaser  pays  a great  deal 
more  than  he  should  and  doesn’t  receive  a fair  deal,  and 
eventually,  in  my  opinion,  the  bonds  will  not  be  worth  the 
paper  they  are  printed  on. 

With  the  experience  of  the  mark  speculation  to  go  by  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  if  the  Government 
looked  into  the  sale  of  these  “securities”  with  a view  to 
curbing  same. 

The  publication  of  a list  of  such  offerings  with  the  current 
market  in  New  York  might  remove  one  of  the  factors,  ig- 
norance on  the  part  of  the  general  public  as  to  the  market 
price  of  the  bonds,  which  these  high  pressure  dealers  depend 
on. 

Would-be  fortune  hunters  would  do  better  to  place  their 
money  on  a horse  race.  They  have  at  least  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  horse  run. 

Investigate  before  Investing,  is  a good  motto  to  follow. 
The  manager  of  any  branch  of  a Canadian  chartered  bank, 
not  to  mention  the  many  financial  writers  in  the  country,  will 
at  any  time  without  obligation  be  pleased  to  advise  prospective 
investors  on  the  merits  of  any  security.  Beware  of  the  glib 
salesman  who  tries  to  hurry  you  into  signing  the  dotted  line; 
take  your  time  and  Investigate  before  Investing. 


By  F.  R.  PHELAN 


Major  F.  R.  Phelan,  D.  S.  O.,  M.  C.,  who  sounds  a 
word  of  warning  in  regard  to  the  present  gamble  that  is 
taking  place  in  German  bonds,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
financial  writers  in  Eastern  Canada.  On  his  return 
from  the  war,  where  he  did  brilliant  work,  he  estab- 
lished The  Financial  Service  Limited,  of  Montreal  and 
Toronto,  which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  reliable 
services  in  the  country. 
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Pre-historic  Honeymooning  Up-to-date 


By  “ARTHUR  STRINGINGUS” 
Illustration  by  Jeanne  de  Crevecoeur 


B 


1 


iRIMSTONE  and  Bare  sat  on 
the  hot  rocks  resting.  They 
had  shot  the  7-mile  rapids 
from  Barnacle  Lake  to  get  out  of 
Civilization.  They  were  now  out. 

Seven  miles  separated  them  from 
the  camp.  They  had  lost  every- 
thing— their  clothes,  their  sense  of 
humor,  even  many  hours  time,  as 
it  was  dawn  when  they  started  and 
afternoon  when  they  arrived,  the 
stream  flowing  at  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Brimstone  was  so  called  because 
he  was  a helluva  fella,  equal  to  any 
emergency,  no  matter  how  impos- 
sible. Bare  got  her  name  because 
she  had  lost  her  bathing-suit  on  the 
journey,  and  that  had  been  the 
extent  of  her  wardrobe  when  they 
started. 

“I  guess  I’ll  go  out  and  kill  a 
moose  for  supper,”  said  Brimstone. 

“No,  no!”  replied  Bare.  “Get 
me  some  clothes  first.” 

“Righto,”  assented  the  HE-man,  setting  off  for  some  tall 
trees  nearby. 

“What  are  those?”  called  Bare  after  him. 

“Palm  Trees.” 

“But  they  don’t  grow  in  northern  Canada.” 

Brimstone  grinned.  “This  isn’t  northern  Canada.  We 
left  that  seven  miles  back.  This  is  the  place  that  never  was 
on  land  or  sea.” 

“Well,  you  know  you  urged  me  to  marry  you  because  you 
were  going  to  make  our  fortune  writing  our  memoirs;  and  if 
you  put  palms  in  the  book  your  American  readers  won’t 
believe  it’s  northern  Canada,  and  if  you  call  it  the  land  that 
never  was,  they’ll  think  it’s  poetry  and  won’t  buy  the  book 
at  all.” 

“Never  fear,  darling.  I’ll  call  it  northern  Canada  in  the 
book,  all  right;  and  my  American  readers  will  swallow  any- 
thing— which  reminds  me  of  eating,  and  that  I’ve  got  to  dress 
you  first.”  Having  said  which,  he  jumped  to  the  top  of  the 
palm,  snatched  off  all  the  leaves,  and  while  dropping  back  to 
the  ground  plaited  them  hastily  into  aprons  for  himself  and 
his  companion.  Thereafter  she  was  a little  less  bare. 

No  sooner  had  they  stuck  these  rough  garments  on  with 
gum  from  a convenient  spruce  (as  you  will  see  everything  was 
convenient  there)  than  Brimstone  saw  a huge  Polar  bear  a 
few  feet  away  eating  blueberries.  With  a shout,  our  hero 
rushed  at  him  savagely;  but  the  bear  was  too  quick  for  him 
and  got  away.  Disappointed  of  the  juicy  meat,  Brimstone 
contented  himself  with  gathering  a bushel  of  berries.  Taking 
a cylindrical  piece  of  granite,  he  hollowed  it  out  into  the 
shape  of  a cup  by  rubbing  it  with  a smaller  piece  of  sandstone. 
This  he  filled  at  the  stream  and  took  to  Bare  with  the  berries, 
which  took  the  edge  off  their  hunger. 


II 


FOR  temporary  sleeping  quar- 
ters Brimstone  made  a cave 
by  taking  a piece  of  ironwood  (which 
had  floated  there  upstream  more 
than  a thousand  miles  from  south- 
ern Ontario,  though  ironwood 
usually  sinks  in  water)  and  striking 
the  face  of  a rock  cliff  near  the 
shore,  as  Aaron  had  smitten  the 
rock  with  his  rod.  The  cliff  parted 
conveniently  for  a few  feet. 

“Now  all  we  have  to  do  is  get 
a door,”  remarked  Brimstone,  “lest 
they  come  from  the  camp  at 
Barnacle  Lake  while  we  sleep,  and 
take  us  back  to  Civilization.”  So 
he  rolled  up  a 7-ton  boulder  for 
a door. 

Racing  out  to  the  plain  again, 
he  rounded  up  75  ostriches  and 
stripped  them  of  their  plumes  to 
make  the  mattress,  which  he 
divided  nicely  into  twin  beds  by 
placing  a row  of  sturdy  Canada  thistles  down  the  center. 

On  the  way  back  from  the  plain  he  noticed  something 
floating  in  the  stream.  When  this  was  rescued  it  proved  to  be 
a large  iron  spike  from  their  boat,  the  wooden  parts  of  which 
had  sunk  in  the  rapids.  Placing  it  between  his  teeth,  Brim- 
stone flattened  it  out  by  biting  on  it  firmly.  Then  he  ground 
it  to  a sharp  edge  by  rubbing  it  on  the  nearest  stone,  and  went 
to  bed  armed  with  a serviceable  knife. 

Ill 

SCARCELY  had  they  fallen  asleep  when  they  were 
awakened  by  heavy  tramping  outside.  Pushing  aside 
the  boulder,  Brimstone  stepped  out,  grasping  his  knife.  He 
was  delighted  to  see  two  extra  large  bull  elephants  fighting. 
As  he  charged  they  started  to  run  away.  (He  evidently 
charged  too  much.)  One  of  them  got  away,  but  he  got  in 
front  of  the  other  to  head  it  back.  He  thrust  at  it  with  his 
knife.  The  elephant  stepped  aside  to  avoid  the  blow,  but  in 
doing  so  stumbled  and  fell  right  on  Brimstone,  rolled  over  a 
couple  of  times  and  got  up.  This  didn’t  hurt  Brimstone 
much,  but  it  made  him  mad.  Throwing  away  his  knife,  he 
grasped  a tusk,  broke  it  off,  and  was  going  to  beat  the  beast 
cruelly  when  it  became  evident  that  some  fresh  factor  had 
come  into  the  fight,  for  the  elephant  just  stood  there  with  a 
look  of  pain  on  its  face  and  did  not  try  to  run  away. 

Bare  had  watched  the  first  part  of  this  unequal  combat 
from  the  doorway,  feeling  very  sorry  for  the  defenceless 
elephant.  But  when  the  accident  occurred  her  sympathies 
naturally  transferred  themselves  to  the  under-dog.  And  when 
Brimstone  ran  around  behind  the  elephant  to  see  what  had 
happened,  he  found  Bare  frantically  twisting  its  tail. 

“Good  girl,”  he  panted,  “keep  right  on,”  and  rushing  to 
the  beast’s  head  he  waited.  In  about  five  minutes  the  huge 
creature  opened  its  mouth  to  let  out  a roar  of  pain.  Seizing 
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his  chance,  Brimstone  thrust  the  tusk  down  its  throat,  pierced 
its  heart,  and  the  animal  fell  over  dead. 

Hastily,  as  he  did  everything,  Brimstone  skinned  his 
prize,  shared  a few  pounds  of  the  best  meat  with  Bare,  and 
cut  up  the  carcass,  which  he  put  in  a tree  to  keep  the  meat 
safe  from  vultures.  As  they  went  back  to  bed,  he  said: 
“Now,  dear,  I can  make  you  real  nifty  underwear  out  of  that 


WHEN  Bare  woke  in  the  morning  she  found  Brimstone 
had  been  up  before  her  and  was  just  cleaning  the 
last  of  27  caribou  he  had  killed  at  dawn.  “Are  we  going  to 
live  wholly  on  meat?”  she  asked. 

“Indeed,  no.  We’ll  have  everything  from  soup  to  nuts. 
For  breakfast  there  are  peaches  and  cream.  I found  the 
peaches  growing  in  the  swamp  through  which  the  7-mile 
rapid  flows,  and  the  cream  I got  from  a Rocky-mountain 
she-goat  I caught  and  milked.  Sh,e  is  tethered  over  there  in 
the  muskeg  for  our  future  use ” 

(Editor’s  Note.  Unfortunately  the  rest  of  this  authentic  and  amazing 
narrative,  telling  how  Brimstone  made  fire  by  running  barefoot  through 
the  bush  so  fast  he  set  the  woods  ablaze,  discovered  and  developed  gold, 
silver,  iron,  copper,  coal  and  mica  mines,  and  a million  other  interesting 
matters,  has  been  lost.  We  are  so  fortunate,  however,  as  to  be  able  to 
reproduce  the  last  chapter.) 

XXXIX 

WHEN  the  aeroplane  got  through  to  the  foot  of  the 
7-mile  rapids  early  in  September,  just  three  months 
after  the  run-aways  had  left  Barnacle  Lake,  its  chief  occupant, 
Mr.  Endlessdo — Bare’s  father — was  delighted  at  the  evidence 
of  his  prospective  son-in-law’s  industry.  By  the  shore  he  saw 
an  ice-house  filled  with  ice,  and  a canning  factory  run  by 
power  from  a small  hydro-electric  plant  higher  up  the  rapids. 
Stretching  up  the  hillsides  were  well-tilled  fields  of  potatoes, 
corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rye,  tea,  sugar-cane  and  coffee,  while  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  stood  a stately  manor-house  that  might 
have  been  built  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

Brimstone  was  discovered  in  a natty  sport-suit  just  as  he 
was  getting  into  a smart  little  roadster  with  a bag  of  clubs 
over  his  shoulder.  Bare  was  urging  him  to  come  home  after 
18  holes.  Brimstone  glanced  at  his  watch  and  promised  27 
should  be  his  limit.  Then  she  went  back  to  the  radio,  where 
she  had  been  listening  to  a lecture  on  modern  art  from  Pitts- 
burgh. Endlessdo  then  came  out  from  behind  the  potted 
shrub  on  the  lawn,  and  said  he  had  the  minister  ready.  After 
the  ceremony,  at  which  all  were  attired  conveniently,  the 
young  people  showed  Dad  through  the  house.  In  the  kitchen 
there  was  a gleam  from  every  shelf. 

“What’s  the  idea  of  having  all  your  cooking  utensils  of 
brass?”  asked  the  old  man. 

“Brass  nothing!”  retorted  Brimstone.  “That’s  solid  gold. 
Even  the  stove  is  made  of  it.  It  helps  to  condole  Bare  when 
she  remembers  the  time  she  didn’t  own  so  much  as  a bathing- 
suit.” 

“You  seem  to  have  a pretty  nice  place  here — all  the  con- 
veniences. What  puzzles  me  is  why  you  wanted  to  leave 
Civilization  when  the  first  thing  you  did  was  to  duplicate 
everything  Civilization  has  to  offer.” 

“We  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  novels  about  the  great 
outdoors,”  Bare  shyly  confided. 

“Well,  I must  be  getting  back.  Suppose  you  people  aren’t 
coming.  Anything  I can  do  for  you?” 


“You  might  take  out  this  manuscript  and  sell  it  for  us,” 
said  Brimstone.  “It  should  be  worth  a pot  of  money.  It’s 
about  our  life  here.” 

The  old  man  climbed  into  his  plane.  “By  the  way,”  he 
asked,  “how  do  you  manage  to  keep  up  a place  like  this  and 
have  time  for  golf?” 

“Oh,  we’ve  trained  hundreds  of  chimpanzees  as  slaves. 
They  do  all  the  work.  There  is  a gang  now  just  going  out  to 
round  up  our  reindeer  herd,”  replied  Brimstone  with  easy 
pride. 

“And  are  you  two  going  to  stay  here  all  your  lives?”  the 
parent  enquired  wistfully. 

“Yes.  I’m  going  into  the  meat-packing  business  on  a big 
scale,”  said  his  son-in-law. 

“Nothing  more  appropriate,”  commented  Endlessdo  with 
faint  irony;  and  the  plain  hopped  off  from  the  land  that  never 
was  for  northern  Canada — 7 miles  south. 

R.  T.  WILSON 


Charles  B.  Montgomery  of  Oneco,  Ct.,  for  years  possessed 
a cat  that  rivalled  Puss-in-Boots  in  intelligence.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery says  that  it  carried  its  food  bit  by  bit  away  from  its 
usual  eating  place  and  took  it  down  a lonely  path  where  a 
starving  stray  cat  reduced  almost  to  a skeleton  after  being 
caught  in  a wood-chuck  trap  had  been  unable  to  forage  for 
food.  On  another  occasion  this  same  cat  is  credited  with 
having  yanked  the  bed  clothing  off  a sick  woman,  at  the  same 
time  meowing  frantically,  when  the  house  was  afire. 


They  Had 
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IN  pioneer  days  the  general  merchant 
often  kept  the  money  of  his  custom- 
ers for  them— there  were  no  banks. 
Buying  and  selling  were  largely  by 
barter  only. 

The  coming  of  the  branch  bank  filled  an  im- 
portant need  in  every  community,  and  today 
the  wise  farmer,  business  man  or  private 
individual  keeps  his  money  in  the  bank  and 
makes  full  use  of  the  many  services  it  has  to 
offer. 
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Juvenile  Immigration 

An  Important  Factor  in  Nation-Building 


By  HELEN  R.  Y.  REID 


Dr.  Helen  R.  Y.  Reid  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
women  workers  in  Eastern  Canada.  A graduate  of 
McGill  and  Queen’s,  she  holds  the  LL.D.  of  both  Univ- 
ersities. Her  work  in  connection  with  the  Canadian 
Patriotic  Fund  has  stamped  her  as  a clever  organizer 
and.  an  earnest  worker  for  the  common  weal.  She  is 
also  an  active  member  of  the  National  Councils  of 
Child  Welfare  and  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses.  Miss 
Reid’s  article  will  be  found  extremely  outspoken  and, 
in  view  of  the  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  immigration 
at  the  present  time,  it  will  doubtless  attract  consider- 
able attention. 


IN  nation-building  we  must 
learn  to  accept  with  equa- 
nimity what  Mr.  Punch 
has  called  ‘the  inevitability 
of  gradualness’.  “Slow  and 
sure,  my  son,  they  stumble 
that  run  fast”  is  a good  slogan 
to  remember  when  the  call 
sounds  from  enterprising 
Shipping  and  Railway  Com- 
panies, from  patriotic  land 
agents  and  bonused  emigration  societies, 
from  federal  Immigration  department 
and  overworked  farmer,  to  fill  Canada 
with  immigrants  who  are  to  help  pay 
our  debts,  work  our  farms  and  carry 
such  other  of  our  National  burdens  as 
we  shall  pass  over  to  them. 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  plan  for 
what  Miss  Bondfield  has  called  ‘a 
scientific  distribution  of  population’ 
within  the  British  Commonwealth  is 
that  of  Juvenile  immigration.  What  is 
it?  How  does  it  work?  Should  we 
encourage  it? 

If  we  are  to  believe  Henry  Cotton, 
writing  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of 
April  11th,  1923,  “ child  immigration 
originated  in  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  in  Great  Britain 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of 
providing  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  their 
charge  when  they  were  prevented  by  law 
from  working  in  the  factories.  Instead 
of  adopting  educational  measures  to  meet 
the  case,  the  authorities  conceived  the  plan 
of  shipping  across  the  Atlantic  as  many 
boys  and  girls  as  they  could  persuade  to 

go” 

Doubtless  there  may  also  have  been 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  a sincere 
conviction  that  these  underprivileged 
waifs  and  strays  were  being  offered  a 
fine  chance  for  development  in  the  new 
land  across  the  seas.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Canada  has  grown  since  that  time  and 
has  unfortunately  developed  a large 
stock  of  her  own  dependent  and  neglected 
children.  One  may  reasonably  ask  why 
this  home  supply  should  not  first  be 
tapped  in  response  to  the  demand  for 
children  for  adoption,  for  children  for 
foster  homes  and  for  children  for  work 
on  farms.  On  grounds  of  economy  alone 
this  transfer  from  Canadian  Institutions 
to  Canadian  homes  would  seem  to 


recommend  itself,  though  we  might  first 
ask  if  we  have  a supply  of  homes  and 
people  fit  and  ready  to  receive  and  care 
for  these  children  of  tender  years,  also 
to  what  extent  we  are  prepared  to 
endorse  the  employment  of  child  labour 
on  farms? 

What  are  the  facts  as  we  find  them 
today?  How  many  emigrated  children 
have  we  in  Canada,  and  how  many  can 
the  country  properly  absorb? 

According  to  the  1923  report  of  the 
Department  of  Immigration  and  Coloni- 
zation Canada  has  received  since  1868, 
77,638  dependent  children  from  twelve 
or  more  British  emigrating  societies 
with  different  systems  and  varying 
standards  of  work  and  efficiency,  and 
all  feeling  the  pressure  of  over-popula- 
tion and  under-employment  in  the  old 
land.  About  75  per  cent  of  these 
children  were  boys  and  25  per  cent  girls, 
of  ages  ranging  from  twenty  months  to 
eighteen  years.  38,589  have  come  out 
since  1900  and  3,821  in  the  last  three 
years. 

The  total  includes  only  children 
emigrated  through  the  special  agencies 
referred  to.  Under  the  Empire  Settle- 
ment Scheme  it  is  planned  to  emigrate 
5,000  children  annually,  and  agreements 
have  been  undertaken  between  the 
Canadian  and  British  Governments  and 
nine  societies  whereby  each  Government 
advances  $40.00  per  child  ($80.00  in  all) 
of  8 to  14  years  of  age  to  any  recognized 
society  working  under  the  agreement. 
The  Provinces  of  Canada  are  not 
parties  to  this  transaction  although  the 
British  North  America  Act  places  the 
care  of  neglected  and  dependent  Can- 
adian children  entirely  within  their 
charge.  Requests  for  children,  we  are 
told  by  the  Federal  Department,  aggre- 
gate 17,000  annually,  and  an  over- 


abundant supply  is  said  to 
be  on  hand  in  the  British 
Isles  as  there  was  little  or 
no  emigration  of  this  kind 
during  the  war  and  the  war 
itself  greatly  aggravated  child 
dependency. 

OVER  against  this  we 
have  reports  from  six  of 
the  provinces  that  there  are 
already  housed  in  provincial  homes 
and  institutions  21,557  wholly  or  par- 
tially dependent  children.  Very  many 
of  these  are  placeable  provided  homes 
acceptable  to  the  provincial  authorities 
are  available.  15,667  of  these  children 
in  our  Province  of  Quebec  and  this  pro- 
vince has  logically  gone  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  juvenile  immigration. 
In  spite  of  this,  456  immigrant  children 
are  recorded  as  being  under  federal 
inspection  in  1923  in  the  province,  of 
whom  over  200  were  brought  in  during 
that  year.  When  questioned  as  to  the 
number  of  children  that  could  be 
adequately  and  satisfactorily  placed 
annually,  the  other  five  provinces  replied 
that  the  number  was  approximately 
2,450  (Alberta  200,  British  Columbia 
850,  Manitoba  250,  Ontario  1,000, 
Saskatchewan  150.)  Have  we  not  here 
a striking  instance  of  the  need  for  greater 
co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  effort 
between  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments  and  between  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments  and  the  emigrating 
agencies,  without  which  the  Provinces 
will  continue  to  find  themselves  used  as 
placement  centres  for  children  when  they 
have  not  given  their  consent  for  such 
placement  and  have  had  no  say  in  the 
selection  of  the  children? 

Practically  all  our  provinces  have 
enacted  legislation  safeguarding  the  in- 
terests of  neglected  children  within  their 
boundaries.  The  Province  is  recog- 
nized as  the  proper  guardian  when  a 
child  is  left  without  its  natural  protec- 
tors. This  is  not  only  in  the  interests; 
of  the  child  but  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  State  as  well.  Children  may  not 
with  impunity  be  neglected  or  ill-treated 
and  suitable  provincial  laws  provide  for 
their  care  and  maintenance,  for  their 
placement  and  supervision  in  case  of 
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need.  These  standards  of  care  and 
protection  should  be  available  for  immi- 
grant children  when  they  come  to  our 
shores  but  the  Province  should  be  the 
agency  chiefly  concerned  in  the  selection 
of  the  children  who  are  to  become  its 
wards. 

A study  of  the  kind  and  amount  of 
aftercare  now  provided,  of  homes  pre- 
viously inspected,  number  of  visits  made 


strictest  and  most  adequate  precau- 
tionary methods  be  followed  covering 
selection,  inspection,  placement  and 
follow-up  of  these  future  Canadians. 

That  this  has  not  been  the  case  for 
immigrants  in  general  is  borne  out  by 
reports  from  agencies  in  all  the  prov- 
inces, some  of  which  may  be  quoted 
with  pertinence  at  this  juncture. 

The  Public  Welfare  Commissions’ 


populations  of  the  province.  “Taking 
400  consecutive  admissions  to  the  jails 
what  do  we  find?  Twenty-three  per 
cent  are  of  Canadian  birth  while  the 
Austrians,  who  should  under  normal 
conditions  only  number  eight  per  cent, 
rise  to  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  total, 
and  the  Russians,  who  should  number 
one  per  cent,  contribute  eleven  per 
cent.”  Taking  another  table:  “Nation- 
ality of  269  unmarried  mothers  in  two 
Manitoba  hospitals  during  the  past 
year — British  44.23  per  cent;  Canada 
25.76  per  cent;  U.S.A.,  9.23  per  cent, 
etc.”  The  Toronto  General  Hospital 
adds  its  evidence  covering  the  wards  of 
a British  Emigration  Society  in  Canada: 
“British  Emigration  Society  girls  known 
to  the  Social  Service  Department  since 
1917,  125.  Ages  ranging  from  4 upwards ; 
between  18  and  21  years,  43.  Occupation: 
Domestic,  77,  Factory  workers,  11. 
Mentality:  Mentally  defective,  77,  De- 
mentia praecox,  5,  Normal,  6,  not 
diagnosed,  37.  Prostitutes,  36,  Diseased 
V.D.G.  or  S.  or  both,  31.  Served  jail 
or  reformatory  terms,  4. 

From  Montreal  one  agency  dealing 
exclusively  with  the  unmarried  mother 
reports:  “out  of  a total  of  621  applica- 
tions received  and  dealt  with  during 
the  past  five  years  there  were  333 
Canadians  and  205  British  (English  131, 
Scotch  56,  Irish  17,  Welsh  1).  Of  the 
British  girls,  48  gave  birth  to  child 


A few  of  the  kiddies  who  came  on  the  C.P.R.  liner,  Marburn,  in  the  party  of 
Scottish  and  Irish  settlers.  The  photograph  was  taken  in  the 
Immigration  Hall  at  Quebec. 


annually  to  each  immigrant  child,  wages 
given,  etc.,  would  well  repay  the  time 
spent.  Such  data  as  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  1923  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Juvenile  Immigration  does 
not  unduly  encourage  one  to  believe 
that  everything  is  as  it  should  be. 
Were  the  provinces  in  control  with  their 
established  experience  in  this  kind  of 
work  for  Canadian  children  our  assur- 
ance would  be  greater.  If  we  are  to 
encourage  juvenile  immigration,  then 
let  us  at  least  feel  confident  that  the 
immigrant  children  are  being  safeguar- 
ded to  the  same  degree  and  by  the 
same  standards  as  we  attempt  to  provide 
for  our  own  Canadian  children. 

The  Superintendent  of  Juvenile  Im- 
migration tells  us  that  our  Juvenile 
immigrants  come  “ largely  from  over- 
crowded centres  of  population,  London 
and  the  surrounding  towns  supplying  the 
greater  proportion  of  children  in  the 
homes."  If  our  juvenile — or  adult — 
immigration  has  to  be  recruited  from 
the  underprivileged  classes  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  lands,  then  we  should 
insist  for  our  own  protection  that  the 


A family  of  six.  The  Settler  is  Joseph  Miley,  and  went  to 
Alberta  to  take  up  farming. 


Report  of  Manitoba,  1919,  resuming  its 
findings  of  the  defective  and  delinquent 
classes  draws  attention  to  the  great 
disproportion  of  foreigners  in  the  jail 


shortly  after  immigration,  12  were 
pregnant  on  arrival  in  Canada,  26  had 
more  than  one  illegitimate  child,  7 had 
one  illegitimate  child  before  coming  to 
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Canada,  and  17  are  known  to  have 
been  deported  or  returned  to  Great 
Britain.  Over  100  of  these  girls  were 
destined  for  domestic  servants.  Others 
came  out  under  contract  with  certain 
textile  mills.  The  greater  number  were 
assisted  in  emigrating  by  employment 
agencies,  employers,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, friends  or  relations.  In  at 
least  seven  known  cases  false  informa- 
tion was  given  on  entry.  Many  cases  of 
definite  mental  defect  were  recorded 
but  this  examination  did  not  extend  over 
the  whole  period  of  5 years.” 

From  a Montreal  Women  and 
Children’s  Protective  Agency  recording 
a total  of  2,700  cases  over  a five  year 
period,  ending  with  1923,  we  have  a 
percentage  of  48.7  British  cases  as 
against  36.6  per  cent  Canadian  and  14.7 
per  cent  others,  and  a complaint  recorded 
against  “inadequate  inspection  on  both 
sides  of  the  water.”  A Montreal  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinic  reports  179  British  cases 
including  95  adolescents  and  children 
as  against  166  Canadians  during  one 
year’s  work,  and  states  “The  main 
reason  for  immigrants  from  the  British 


Isles  soliciting  help  from  the  different 
social  agencies  in  the  City  of  Montreal 
is  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  changed  conditions, 
and  the  reason  for  this  maladjustment 
is  often  because  they  are  mentally 
abnormal  or  defective.  The  cause  is 
therefore  really  due  to  inadequate  me- 
dical inspection,  either  in  the  British 
Isles  or  at  the  port  of  entry.  . . Canadian 
immigration  laws  are  strict  but  they  are 
not  enforced.”  A last  reference  from 
the  medical  Superintendent  of  Montreal’s 
largest  hospital  states,  “I  am  quite 
prepared  to  state  from  my  own  experience 
that  we  receive  an  undue  number  of  emi- 
grants British  and  foreign,  in  need  of 
hospital  attention,  shortly  after  their 
arrival  in  the  country.  In  no  cases  that 
I can  remember  have  these  people  had 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  anything  for  their 
hospitalization,  and  as  a result  of  their 
short  residence  in  the  country,  are  not 
accepted  by  the  Quebec  Public  Charities 
Act.  If  we  had  a staff  and  the  time  we 
could  keep  two  or  three  social  workers 
doing  nothing  else  but  working  on  problems 
for  deportation.  The  cases  consist  of 


practically  all  diseases,  with  a large  per- 
centage of  mental  cases  among  them." 

Canadian  Social  workers  and  Com- 
mittee members  engaged  in  raising  funds 
to  cover  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  handi- 
capped, the  dependent  and  delinquent, 
and  in  the  more  serious  task  of  attempt- 
ing to  cure  social  ills  as  well  as  to  prevent 
a perpetuation  of  those  now  existing, 
look  with  dismay  on  the  ever-increasing 
burdens  rolling  up  for  them  and  their 
successors  to  carry!  The  intelligent 
taxpayer  who  has  to  provide  the  upkeep 
for  our  jails,  hospitals  and  Homes,  ‘the 
fertile  ground  we  furnish  for  all  our 
social  patent  medicines’  must  surely 
realize  with  the  social  worker  that  we 
are  paying  this  price  for  our  failure. to 
have  grasped  among  other  things  the 
need  for  a wider  vision,  a better  program 
more  efficiently  carried  out  and  for  co- 
ordinated effort  in  the  field  of  immigra- 
tion ! Nations  like  children  pass  through 
several  stages  of  growth.  The  early 
stages  are  always  the  most  impression- 
able. With  a population  of  about  nine 
millions  Canada  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  writing  on  the  wall.  The  helpless 


John  Crawford,  wife  and  seven  children  from  the  Hebrides  who  settled  in  Alberta.  The  oldest  is  a girl  of 
seventeen,  Mary  Ann  M.  Crawford  (on  the  extreme  left)  who  has  passed  her  final  examination  for  the  University, 
and  speaks  fluently,  English,  Gaelic,  French,  German  and  Italian.  The  oldest  boy  is  fourteen. 
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and  dependent  immigrant  child  must 
be  protected  and  given  opportunity  for 
development,  and  the  Provinces — and 
acting  for  them  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment— must  guard  against  the  inflow  of 
mental,  moral  or  physical  degeneracy 
which  would  handicap  for  untold  ages 
the  future  of  our  young  and  growing 
nation.  With  unification  of  Federal 
and  Provincial  effort  and  with  provincial 
control  and  supervision  as  the  key 
principle,  there  should  also  go  a co- 
ordination of  the  immigration  work  of 
the  two  great  railways,  and  a closer 
linking  up  of  the  federally  bonused 
agencies  with  the  provincial  govern- 
ments by  a system  of  licensing  under 
which  the  agencies  would  submit  to 
provincial  inspection  of  Homes  and 
children  both  overseas  and  in  Canada. 

A practical  first  step  along  the  Road 
to  better  things  might  be  a survey  of 
Canadian  institutions  with  a view  to 
giving  first  opportunities  to  Canadian 
born  children  now  in  Canadian  institu- 
tions; and  no  placements  should  be  made, 
however  great  the  demand  and  supply, 


The  Perfect  Guest 

She  answered  by  return  of  post 
The  invitation  of  her  host. 

She  caught  the  train  she  said  she  would 
And  changed  at  stations  as  she  should 
She  brought  a small  and  lightish  box 
And  keys  belonging  to  the  locks. 

Food  rich  and  rare  she  did  not  beg, 

But  ate  the  boiled  or  scrambled  egg. 
When  offered  lukewarm  tea,  she  drank  it, 
And  did  not  crave  an  extra  blanket, 

Nor  extra  pillow  for  her  head. 

She  seemed  to  like  the  spare  room  bed. 
She  brought  her  own  self-filling  pen 
And  always  went  to  bed  at  ten. 

She  left  no  little  things  behind 
But  stories  new  and  gossip  kind. 

unless  the  selected  homes  are  endorsed 
by  the  provincial  officers.  We  must 
beware  of  the  dangers  of  child  labour 
on  farms,  which  include  low  wages  for 
children  often  put  to  do  men’s  work, 
irregular  schooling  and  unsupervised 
health  conditions.  We  must  discount 
the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  all  individuals 
and  agencies  who  have  themselves  an 


A Perfect  Hostess 

A PLATE  was  laid  when  I arrived, 
A welcome  as  the  ocean  wide, 

A guest-room  comfortably  prepared 
With  everything  I wanted  there. 

‘ Please  feel  at  home,'  my  hostess  said, 
‘ And  tell  me  if  you  like  your  bed, 

For  blankets  warm  I have  a store, 

And  you  must  ask  if  you  want  more. 
Don't  feel  you  have  to  run  away, 

If  you  can  lengthen  out  your  stay, 

As  long  as  you  are  happy  here 
The  welcome  lasts,  so  do  not  fear.' 

Now  folks  like  this  shoidd  have  a home 
To  comfort  those  who  have  to  roam." 


interest  at  stake  other  than  that  of  the 
child’s  welfare  and  the  healthy  growth 
of  our  nation. 

Let  us  take  thought  together  and 
by  Round  Table  methods  work  slowly 
and  carefully  towards  the  great  task 
of  nation-building  which  is  implied 
in  all  phases  of  immigration  and  of 
which  Juvenile  immigration  is  not  the 
east  important  part! 


John  Cassidy,  of  Glasgow,  and  his  family,  with  the  third  Hebridean  party  of  settlers  for  Alberta.  Cassidy’s 
second  attempt  to  get  into  Canada  was  more  successful  than  his  first.  He  came  as  a stowaway  in  September  last  year 
on  the  Cassandra,  and  was  handed  off  the  ship  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Judge  Choquette.  The  kind-hearted  judge 
was  so  impressed  with  Cassidy’s  sincerity  that  although  he  deported  him  under  the  law,  he  promised  to  facilitate  his 
speedy  return  to  Canada.  Father  MacDonell  in  the  meantime  brought  him  with  his  Scottish  and  Irish  settlers,  and 
the  Land  Settlement  Branch  is  placing  him  on  a farm  in  Alberta. 
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Capitalizing  Fear 

By  “MONTREALER” 


HAVE  you  noticed  the  growing  tendency  of  a large 
number  of  modern  advertisers  to  frighten  you  into 
buying  their  wares? 

No?  Well,  then,  watch  yourself  from  now  on  and  see 
how  often  you  succumb,  or  check  over  the  immediate  past 
and  find  out  if  you  have  not,  without  realizing  it,  already 
been  numbered  amongst  the  victims. 

Have  you  bought  any  life,  fire,  accident,  or  burglary 
insurance  lately?  “Perhaps  I have,”  you  answer,  “but  no 
one  frightened  me  into  it.  Surely  the  purchase  of  insurance 
is  almost  universally  recognized  as  a sound  business  policy. 
You  wouldn’t  have  me  go  without  insurance,  would  you?” 
No!  No!  don’t  misunderstand  me,  I am  not  opposing 
insurance;  buy  all  you  need  of  it,  and  good  luck  to  you,  but 
are  you  sure  that  no  one  frightened  you  about  it? 

“Quite  sure,  eh?”  Well,  then,  all  the  efforts  of  some  of 
the  insurance  companies  were  wasted  in  your  case,  but  they 
haven’t  been  in  many  another,  I can  assure  you. 

No!  No!  I don’t  mean  that  the  methods  used  to  sell 
insurance  have  been  of  the  highwayman  type.  Quite  the 
reverse,  but  did  the  insurance  agent  when  he  called  on  you 
have  a hard  time  selling  you  a policy?  No,  eh?  Well,  why? 

Don’t  bother  to  answer  that  question,  because,  in  part, 
I think  I can  tell  you  why.  The  insurance  companies  by 
clever,  and  quite  legitimate,  propaganda  had  you  so  scared 
that  you  welcomed  the  agent  almost  with  open  arms  and 
signed  on  the  well  known  dotted  line  with  a sigh  of  what  was 
probably  profound  relief. 

“Nonsense?”  Well,  perhaps  it  is,  but  not  entirely  so. 
You  are  a married  man  and  if  it  was  life  insurance,  or  accident 
insurance,  that  you  bought  I dare  wager  that  the  advertise- 
ments you  saw  on  every  hand,  with  pitiful  little  widows,  or 
husbands  invalided  for  life,  had  more  than  a little  to  do  with 
the  agent’s  easy  victory.  You  hardly  notice  them  individ- 
ually, as  you  turn  over  the  pages  of  your  favourite  magazines, 
these  vignettes  of  poor  little  widows,  forced  to  take  in  sewing 
for  a living  and  of  hungry  children,  who  might  just  as  easily 
be  yours,  but  collectively  they  create  a deep  impression. 

Again,  if  it  was  fire,  or  burglar,  insurance  that  you  bought 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  you  were  not  uninfluenced  by 
the  extraordinarily  life-like  scenes  of  ruined  homes,  with  a 
family,  which  might  be  yours,  sobbing  in  the  foreground,  or 
by  the  rather  unpleasant  picture  of  a masked  and  unshaven 
individual  crawling  into  a room,  which  might  be  yours,  through 
an  obviously  jemmied  up  window. 

Perfectly  legitimate,  these  advertisements,  because  they 
represent  scenes  which  are  unfortunately  all  too  frequently 
enacted,  nevertheless  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  their 
purpose  is  to  arouse  fear  and  to  turn  that  emotion  into  dollars 
and  cents. 

But  don’t  think  for  a moment  that  the  insurance  companies 
are  the  only  ones  who  have  realized  that  fear  can  be  made 
a paying  proposition.  They  were  amongst  the  first  and  are 
still,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  capitalizers  of  fear,  but 
many  other  businesses  have  followed  gladly  in  their  footsteps, 
some  with  very  much  less  justification. 

Without  entering  into  the  justification  side  of  the  matter, 
take  the  motor  accessory  people,  the  manufacturers  of  chains, 
horns,  windshield  cleaners,  bumpers,  non-skid  tires  and  all 


that  sort  of  thing.  Pick  up  almost  any  magazine  and  see  the 
fun  that  these  people  have  with  the  conscientious  motorist. 
Why  they  scare  the  poor  fellow  half  to  death  by  showing  him 
what  is  likely  to  happen  to  him  unless  his  car  is  equipped  with 
their  particular  device.  A composite  picture  of  their  efforts 
to  frighten  their  victim  into  buying  all  the  horns,  chains  and 
bumpers  that  they  advertise  might  be  described  as  follows: 
SCENE:  A road  anywhere.  Several  dead  bodies  sprawled 
about  and  ambulance  attendants  are  removing  some 
wounded  on  stretchers.  One  or  more  wrecked  auto- 
mobiles are  lying  at  awkward  angles.  Beside  the  road, 
his  head  bowed  and  in  an  attitude  of  conscience 
stricken  remorse,  stands  a man,  obviously  the  driver 
of  one  of  the  wrecked  cars. 

TEXT:  “If  only  I had  bought  those  chains,  bumpers,  horns, 

windshield  cleaners  and  non-skid  tires  this  wouldnt 
have  happened.” 

When  he  has  had  a good  look  at  this  cheery  little  ad  the 
decent  motorist  is  apt  to  lose  some  sleep  at  nights.  He 
doesn’t  want  to  kill  anyone — he  is  even  rottenly  upset  if 
by  some  bad  luck  he  kills  a mongrel  dog — but  the  accessory 
people  have  parked  the  buck  square  on  his  already  burdened 
shoulders.  In  other  words  they  have  capitalized  his  fear.  If 
he  doesn’t  buy  to  calm  this  fear  it  is  quite  likely  because  he 
simply  can’t  afford  to. 

Using  probably  quite  as  much  advertising  space  as  the 
insurance  companies  and  the  motor  accessory  people  are  the 
manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical  sundries  and  disinfectants. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  would  probably  never 
have  heard  of  pyorrhoea,  that  dread  disease  of  the  gums,  had 
not  your  attention  been  very  forcibly  attracted  by  a series  of 
brilliant,  fear-inspiring  advertisements,  which  urge  you  to 
take  steps  to  render  yourself  immune  before  it  is  too  late? 
The  steps,  or  rather  the  step,  recommended  is  naturally  the 
purchase  and  frequent  use  of  the  particular  product  advertised. 
Four  out  of  every  five  people  suffer  from  pyorrhoea  the 
advertisements  claim,  with  much  resulting  misery.  I don’t 
question  these  figures — I haven’t  the  faintest  idea  whether 
they  are  accurate  or  not — but  they  certainly  frighten  one,  as 
is  the  advertiser’s  intention.  Presumably,  too,  they  result  in 
the  sale  to  scared  customers  of  many  dollars  worth  of  the 
products  which  promise  relief. 

When  you  cut  your  finger,  or  scratch  your  hand  in  the 
course  of  the  day’s  work,  what  do  you  do?  You  disinfect  the 
wound  at  the  very  first  opportunity,  don’t  you?  Why? 

“Surely  that  is  a stupid  question,”  you  answer.  “Would 
you  have  me  get  the  wound  infected?” 

Certainly  not,  and  don’t  think  I am  claiming  any  imaginary 
superiority.  When  I cut  my  finger  I disinfect  the  wound  just 
as  fast,  or  a little  faster,  than  you  do.  Although  my  reason 
tells  me  that  the  chance  of  serious  infection  is  slight,  I know 
that  it  does  exist  and  the  manufacturer  of  disinfectants 
knowing  that  I know  that  much,  has  played  most  ingeniously 
on  my  fears.  As  he  advises,  I run  without  delay  for  the  little 
bottle  of  his  product  and  splash  it  generously  onto  the  wound. 
“Intelligent  of  me,  you  say?”  No,  not  particularly,  just 
plain,  ordinary  and,  at  least  in  part,  advertisement  inspired 
fear. 

( Continued  on  page  16) 
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Success  in  Newspaperdom 

By  A.  H.  MORSE 


IN  September  last,  Arthur  Brisbane  told  the  New  York 
Rotary  Club  that  the  newspaper  was  the  mirror  of  the 
people — the  modern  Forum.  He  likened  the  man  who 
criticised  a newspaper,  to  one  who,  not  liking  what  he  saw  in 
a mirror,  smashed  the  mirror  instead  of  getting  a new  face. 
This:  from  the  Dean  of  Newspaperdom  the  world  over — a 
man  so  splendidly  pro-American,  in  some  respects,  that  he 
has  been  said  to  be  anti-British.  There  may  be  older  jour- 
nalists, but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  there  is  another 
with  his  combined  influence  and  experience. 

We  have  heard  the  same  kind  of  argument  from  the 
representatives  of  our  own  catch-penny  press;  the  press  that 
preaches  to  us  on  one  page,  while  on  another  it  presents  us 
with  the  vilest  slap-stick  “humour”,  and  dishes  up  all  kinds 
of  imported  syndicated  literary  offal,  for  the  presumed 
“delectation”  of  our  children,  who  are  expected  to  enjoy  it; 
the  press  of  the  juggled  “date-line”. 

Admittedly,  all  or  most  of  us  are  innately  vulgar,  and  take 
great  joy  in  contemplating  the  disabilities  of  an  excessively 
stout  person,  the  inanities  of  a logical  product  of  the  “pink- 
tea”  column,  or  the  unmitigated  coarseness  of  under-privileged 
youth;  but  how  does  that  justify  the  trade  in  these  things? 
Are  we  not,  in  the  same  measure,  innately  sensual,  and  are 
not  the  drug  and  bawdy-house  trades  but  a mirror  of  our 
sensuality? 


No,  Mr.  Brisbane;  yours  is  a clever  piece  of  special- 
pleading, but  you  can’t  follow  it  out  to  its  logical  conclusion 
while  you  persecute  the  drug-peddler  and  the  pimp,  whose 
ethics  you  now  borrow  if  you  hold  that  the  demand  justifies 
the  supply. 

The  power  of  the  press  is  enormous,  and  we  know  that  it  is 
predicated  upon  circulation;  but  if,  in  turn,  circulation  depends 
upon  catering  to  depravity,  let  us  not  speak  with  pride  of  this 
power,  and  let  us  not  talk  of  our  culture.  Rather,  let  us 
frankly  admit  that  we  spell  success  with  a dollar  sign,  and 
subordinate  all  else  to  it,  even  the  hopes  of  posterity. 

These  remarks  are  prompted  by  a very  excellent  letter 
from  Father  G.  W.  O’Toole,  published  with  commendable 
magnanimity  in  The  Montreal  Star  of  October  4th.  This 
letter  also  prompted  the  melancholy  consideration  that 
perhaps  we  too-little-protesting  Protestants  have  less  ground 
for  complaint;  for  do  we  not  thrust  the  Bible  into  the  hands 
of  our  little  children,  and  thereby  prematurely  intrigue  their 
minds  with  suggestive  stories,  and  passages  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  a modern  literary  work — even  by  a library 
for  adults. 

Father  O’Toole  has  probably  less  need  to  cultivate  a 
“good  press”  than  many  other  preachers  and  publicists,  but 
he  has  nevertheless  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  parents, 
irrespective  of  their  religious  prejudices. 


CAPITALIZING  FEAR 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

Clever  as  is  the  work  of  the  pyorrhoea  and  infection  people 
It  pales  to  insignificance  before  the  diabolical  ingenuity  dis- 
played by  those  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  task  of 
frightening  the  public  into  buying  certain  toilet  preparations, 
more  particularly  those  which  are  sold  as  remedies  for  physical 
characteristics  of  an  unpleasant  nature.  What  agonies  of  fear 
and  doubt  have  been  stirred  up  by  the  advertising  genius  who 
discovered  that  “halitosis”  was  a technical  name  for  un- 
pleasant breath  and  by  his  inspired  friend  who  suggests  that 
this  is  a subject  quite  too  delicate  for  mortal  tongue  and  that 
consequently  one  may  suffer  and  give  offence,  without  being 
aware  of  the  cause.  One  wonders  how  many  thousands  of 
dollars  have  accrued  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  “cure” 
through  this  subtle  and  amazingly  clever  exploitation  of  the 
horrible  fears  of  the  sensitive. 

There  are  many  advertisements  which  come,  roughly, 
into  this  same  class.  Women,  more  often  than  men,  are 
chosen  as  the  objects  for  these  attacks  and  a dead  set  has 
been  made  at  the  debutante,  the  advertisers  apparently 
realizing  that,  even  in  these  advanced  and  care  free  days,  the 
young  woman  on  the  threshold  of  life  is  still  inclined  to  be 
self  conscious  and  super-sensitive  regarding  the  impression 
she  creates  on  other  people.  Cleverly  played  upon,  her 
usually  quite  unfounded  fears  can  be  turned,  through  the 
purchase  of  unnecessary  toilet  preparations,  into  a very 
profitable  stream  of  shining  silver  and  long  green  promises  to 
pay. 


Clever,  too,  and  open  to  less  criticism,  are  the  advertise- 
ments which  capitalize  the  fear  of  the  average  citizen  that  his 
behaviour  on  social  occasions  is  not  beyond  reproach.  Guile- 
fully these  advertisements  ask  him  (or  her)  if  he  knows  just 
exactly  what  to  say  when  he  meets  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, or  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  Harshly  he  is  reminded 
that  should  he  address  the  former  as  “Old  Bean”,  or  the  latter 
as  “Snowball”,  he  is  socially  damned  for  ever  and  a day. 
Only  by  purchasing  the  little  book  that  is  advertised  can  he  be 
sure  that  disaster  of  this  description  will  not  overtake  him. 
Incidentally,  the  little  book,  sent  post  paid  and  in  a plain 
wrapper,  will  take  all  the  agony  out  of  dining  with  the  boss. 
The  author  seems  to  know  the  boss  is  well  aware  the  latter 
eats  his  ice  cream  with  an  oyster  fork  and  is  certain  that 
advancement  in  the  great  man’s  employ  is  possible  only  to 
an  individual  whose  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  little 
book  is  at  least  equal  to  his  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  those 
larger  books  which  occupy  his  attention  at  the  office. 

Selling  to  the  public  through  fear  has  apparently  become 
an  honoured  and  accepted  practice.  One  only  wonders 
where  it  will  end,  or  how  much  longer  the  public  will  stand 
for  it.  Up  to  this  time  the  worm  does  not  appear  to  have 
shown  even  a sign  of  turning. 


United  States  Navy  experts  recently  began  a series  of 
tests  with  a new  kind  of  aeroplane,  the  fuselage  of  which  is 
of  paper  composition.  If  the  tests  prove  successful,  other 
similar  'planes  will  be  ordered. 
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Labrador  Luck 


HIS  name  was  Murphy,  but  he 
wasn’t  Irish;  he  had  no  trade,  but 
he  was  always  working;  he  was 
not  superstitious,  but — he  believed  in 
‘Labrador  luck’  and  lost  his  life  thereby. 

‘Brindle’  Murphy  saw  the  man  in 
front  of  him  stagger  and  turn,  and  the 
pathetic,  mute  appeal  of  the  stranger’s 
face  made  him  leap  forward  and  catch 
him  before  he  fell.  The  stricken  one  was 
an  elderly  man  of  rugged  appearance 
and  his  ashen  features  were  seamed  with 
evidences  of  toil  and  worry.  The  doctor 
who  worked  to  revive  him  shook  his 
head  as  with  a gasping  shudder  the 
patient  recovered  consciousness  and  by 
degress  regained  his  normal  condition. 

“Another  attack  like  that  one  will 
finish  you,”  he  said  tersely,  “your  heart 
is  in  a bad  state.” 

Without  evincing  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  the  statement  the  man  res- 
ponded wearily,  “ I know,  I’ve  been  told 
that  before.” 

Somewhat  nettled,  the  doctor  after 
administering  further  restoratives,  left, 
and  Brindle  and  the  stranger  remained 
seated  in  the  little  cafe  where  the  afflicted 
one  had  been  carried. 

“The  news  didn’t  seem  to  bother 
you  much,  partner,”  Brindle  remarked. 

The  stranger  eyed  him  dully.  “Why 
should  it?”  he  queried,  “I’m  down  and 
out.  My  health  is  going  and  I have  no 
friends.”  He  paused  awhile,  and  then, 
as  if  trying  to  justify  his  very  existence, 
continued,  “I’ve  been  trying  to  get  to 
Labrador  but  it’s  of  no  use.  I haven’t 
the  money  to  pay  for  a passage  and  none 
of  these  outfits  around  here  will  hire 
me.” 

Brindle  looked  him  over  in  a spe- 
culative manner.  “Miner?”  he  asked. 

The  other  nodded  while  a gleam 
returned  to  his  eyes.  “For  nearly  forty 
years,”  he  said. 

“Where?”  Brindle  wasted  no  words. 
“Everywhere but  Labrador,  I guess.” 
“Feel  able  to  walk  now?”  Brindle 
got  to  his  feet  like  one  who  has  just 
arrived  at  an  important  decision. 

The  older  man  arose  rather  feebly 
but  by  the  time  they  were  well  away 
from  the  spot  his  vigor  had  largely 
returned.  The  place  was  Sydney,  Cape 
Breton,  and  after  a short  walk  they 
arrived  at  a cheap  lodging  house  where 
Brindle  entered  with  an  easy  familiarity, 


By  WILL  R.  BIRD 

led  the  way  up  two  flights  of  stairs  and 
into  a back  bedroom  where  a swarthy, 
black-whiskered  man,  fully  dressed,  was 
lying  on  a disheveled  bed  and  snoring 
loudly. 

“Sleepin’  off  a drunk,”  Brindled 
vouchsafed,  and  shook  him  vigorously. 

Two  hours  later  the  three  arose  from 
their  seats  around  a loose-legged  table 
with  a bargain  completed  that  would 
land  Brindle  and  Jerry  Manners,  the 
old  prospector,  at  Cloudy  Bay,  Labra- 
dor, and  would  give  the  whiskered 
derelict,  the  additional  help  he  required 
to  handle  his  small  schooner  on  her 
return  home.  Part  of  his  crew  had  left 
as  their  pay  envelopes  looked  to  be  far, 
far  off. 

“We’ll  sail  at  noon  tomorrow,”  the 
skipper  agreed,  “but  just  one  word  of 
advice.  Get  another  man  to  join  you 
or  you’ll  have  ‘Labrador  luck’.” 

“What’s  that?”  Brindle  demanded, 
caught  by  something  in  the  fellow’s 
tones. 

The  skipper’s  gaze  wandered  to 
distant  objects  while  his  voice  sounded 
strangely  prophetic.  “That — why  no 
pair  of  prospectors  can  go  up  to  the 
Five  Chimney  Mountains  without  havin’ 
Labrador  luck.  One  comes  back  with  it 
all.  The  other  feller  stays  there  an’ — - 
rots.” 

His  expressive  tones  and  eerie  infor- 
mation had  no  effect  whatever  on  Man- 
ners who  merely  smiled  as  he  replied, 
“That’s  a new  one  skipper,  but  we 
don’t  want  any  more  company.” 

But  Brindle,  though  never  in  the 
least  superstitious,  somehow  was  moved 
more  than  he  cared  to  let  on  and  eagerly 
accepted  a pull  from  the  flask  offered 
him  by  the  skipper  who  seemed  moody 
and  hurt  that  his  prophecy  was  not 
treated  with  more  respect.  After  that 
he  tried  to  forget  it  but  during  the  short 
sea  voyage  the  thing  became  such  an 
unbearable  menace  to  his  peace  of  mind 
that  he  was  compelled  to  speak. 

“Say,  Jerry,”  he  asked,  “you  don’t 
suppose  there  is  anything  in  that  old 
coaster’s  yarns,  do  you?” 

The  veteran  looked  astonished.  “What 
yarn?”  he  demanded. 

“Why  about  ‘Labrador  Luck’.” 

Jerry  grinned,  immensely  relieved. 
“Of  course  not,”  he  said.  “I  was  afraid 
you  meant  something  about  the  bar- 


gain. Somehow  I can’t  realize  at  times 
that  I am  really  getting  to  Labrador  so 
easily.  You  helped  me  more  than  you 
know.” 

“Forget  that,”  Brindle  said  gruffly, 
though  feeling  better,  “I’m  glad  you 
don’t  take  stock  in  the  yarn  for  I don’t 
like  more’n  the  two  of  us  workin’  to- 
gether. The  darned  derelict  put  my 
wind  up,”  and  he  laughed  half-hearted- 
ly as  he  lit  his  pipe. 

But  when  they  were  landed  and  had 
assembled  their  meagre  outfit  and  start- 
ed up  through  the  wild  country  in  a 
cedar  canoe,  Brindle  put  his  fancies 
away  determinedly  and  paid  every 
attention  to  the  threading  of  the  inter- 
lacing fiords  and  ‘tickles’  whose  steep, 
wooded  aides  held  a beauty  they  had 
never  dreamed  of. 

WHEN  they  entered  Old  Bear 
River,  a turbulent  stream  of 
everchanging  courses,  the  scenery  chan- 
ged. The  growth  was  more  scrubby 
and  the  ragged  hills,  where  the  bald  rock 
upthrust  through  the  mossy  herbage, 
became  frequent  and  often  they  encount- 
tered  great  ramparts  of  almost  black 
rock  that  seemed  to  forbid  them  further 
progress.  One  night  after  their  usual  sup- 
per of  bacon,  beans,  and  strong  tea, 
Brindle  wandered  away  in  the  starlight 
to  a seat  up  a frowning  hillside.  Sitting 
there,  he  gazed  at  the  waiting,  winking 
eyes  above  him  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  each  was  watching  him  only.  His 
flesh  pricked  him  with  a strange,  subtle 
sensation  and  he  found  himself  once 
more  in  the  grip  of  that  curious  ob- 
session regarding  ‘Labrador  Luck’.” 
Pulling  himself  together  he  returned 
to  where  Old  Jerry  placidly  smoked  his 
pipe  by  the  fire.  “Jerry,”  he  said,  in  an 
abrupt,  nervous  fashion,  “I  can’t  get 
rid  of  that  notion  of  the  skipper’s  about 
‘Labrador  Luck’.” 

For  a time  Manners  watched  him  in 
silence,  then  withdrawing  his  pipe  he 
said  slowly.  “Well,  if  you’re  getting 
nervous  over  it  we’d  better  split  or  go 
back.  I don’t  believe  a word  of  it  my- 
self, still,  I suppose  you  can’t  help  it.” 

Brindle,  listening,  suddenly  saw  him- 
self in  his  own  weakness.  With  a tre- 
mendous effort  he  braced  and  forced  a 
grin. 
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“Forget  it,  Jerry,”  he  said,  grimly. 
“I  guess  I’m  getting  childish  in  my  old 
age.” 

But  long  after  Jerry’s  steady  breath- 
ing told  that  he  was  asleep,  Brindle  lay 
staring  into  the  vast,  starlit  spaces, 
listening  to  the  vague  whisperings  that 
he  could  not  still. 

The  next  day  as  they  were  making  a 
toilsome  portage  through  patches  of  the 
scrubby  growth  and  across  tricky  cre- 
vices, they  saw  a lone  traveller  approach 
them.  He  appeared  to  be  in  the  last 
stage  of  exhaustion  and  fell  three  times 
ere  they  reached  him.  The  fellow,  a 
breed,  was  half  starved  and  worn  with 
disease  and  had  a peculiar  habit  of 
looking  back  over  the  trail  he  had  come 
as  if  he  feared  some  follower.  Studying 
their  supplies  and  equipment,  he  asked 
them  their  destination  and  when  told 
that  they  were  prospecting  for  gold, 
looked  sullen  and  would  not  talk.  Both 
men  noticed  that  he  kept  a close  watch 
on  a small  leather  sack  he  carried  and 
surmised  that  he  had  ‘made  a strike’. 

THAT  evening  the  man  grew  worse 
and  called  for  water  repeatedly  to 
slack  his  awful  thirst.  Jerry  did  all  in 
his  power  to  ease  the  fellow’s  suffering, 
but  it  was  evident  that  the  end  was 
near.  Finally  he  looked  up  and  spoke. 

Mister,  I lak’  your  face.  You  ver’ 
good  to  me.  Here  is  gold — tak’  it  and 
go  back  now.  Not  mooch  luck  in 
Labrador.” 

Jerry  hesitated  and  then  suddenly 
asked,  “Were  you  alone?” 

The  sweat  started  afresh  on  the  brow 
of  the  dying  breed. 

“No,  by  gar,”  he  fairly  screamed, 
“Red  Smit’  he  was  my  mate.  He  slip 
an’  drown’,”  he  added  defiantly. 

The  fever  was  burning  fiercely  and  he 
raised  his  head  and  spoke  again. 
“Listen,  by  the  whi-rrlpool  there  is 
gold.  She  is  plenty — two  big  stones 
lak’  dat.”  He  held  up  his  fingers  V 
shaped.  “By  the  whi-rrlpool.”  Again 
he  sank  back  and  in  a hoarse  whisper 
exclaimed,  “Red,  he  slip  I tell  you,  in 
the  whi-rrlpool.” 

Shortly  after  the  intense  solitude  of 
the  Labrador  night  was  defiled  by  the 
strangled  curses  of  the  dying  crook. 
In  a last,  violent  spasm  he  sat  bolt 
upright  and  yelled.  “See  he’em  come 
up!  A-ah,  the  r-red  whiskers.  See 
he’em  go  down.  A-ah,  stay  down  will 
you?  Go  back,  go  back.” 


Trembling  in  agony  he  relaxed  and 
his  voice  sank  to  a hoarse  whisper, 
“See  the  whi-rrlpool  is  der’ — now  she 
isn’t.  She  come — she  go.”  He  col- 
lapsed in  grotesque  huddle — dead! 

They  scratched  out  a shallow  grave 
in  a loose  bit  of  gravel  and  piled  up 
enough  to  cover  him  before  they  pressed 
on,  encouraged  by  the  sight  of  the 
‘yellow’  in  the  leather  sack.  The  words 
of  the  dying  breed  had  caught  Brindle’s 
ear,  ‘ luck’ — -‘  Labrador’.  With  diabolical 
insinuation  the  skipper’s  warning  haunt- 
ed him  awake  or  asleep.  For  a week 
they  searched,  often  forced  to  travel 
knee  deep  in  the  swirling  water  over 
slippery  proturberances  of  rock  that 
made  it  dangerous  and  tedious  work. 
At  last  the  shortage  of  their  rations 
could  no  longer  be  denied  and  they 
halted  in  a wilderness  of  ever  deepening 
desolation,  just  where  the  angry  stream 
raged  over  a stretch  of  thundering 
ledges  and  then  spent  its  madness 
between  the  black  walls  of  a canyon. 

They  had  had  to  leave  their  canoe  some 
miles  below  and  the  chafing  white  water 
clamoring  through  the  rocky  rapids 
dismayed  them.  Where  was  the  ‘whi-rrl- 
pool’ the  breed  had  mentioned?  At  a 
spot  where  the  hurried  current  reached 
its  first  level  Jerry  decided  that  he  would 
halt  and  probe  for  signs  of  ‘yellow’  in  a 
last  attempt.  Brindle  observed  his 
location  and  then  remarked  that  he  was 
going  to  make  his  final  search  some 
distance  farther  up  the  big  stream. 

“I’ll  be  back  tomorrow  night,”  he 
told  Jerry  and  departed. 

His  nerves  were  on  edge;  he  had  been 
constantly  on  watch  during  the  last  few 
days  for  fear  Jerry  would  strike  some 
‘yellow’  ahead  of  him.  Over  and  over 
again,  as  he  tramped,  there  came  a 
ceaseless  murmur,  a monotonous,  voice- 
less singsong  of  ‘Labrador  Luck’, ‘Labra- 
dor Luck’.  He  wandered  on  for  about 
three  miles,  scarcely  noting  where  he 
was  going,  so  fiercely  fighting  a desire 
to  go  back  immediately  and  wait  near 
Jerry  so  that  he  could  claim  a share  in 
whatever  was  located.  Then  at  last 
the  darkness  came  on,  and  ashamed  of 
himself,  he  bunked  beneath  his  blankets 
and  dreamt  of  huge  signals  in  the  sky; 
a weird  grouping  of  the  stars  into  the 
uncanny  words  that  seared  his  brain 
with  a warning  of  ‘Labrador  Luck’. 


r I ''HE  next  forenoon  he  spent  walking 
aimlessly  about  struggling  with  an 
inward  desire  that  drew  him  ever  closer 
to  the  spot  old  Jerry  had  chosen.  A 
dozen  times  he  resolutely  turned  around 
and  started  off  bravely,  picking  his  way 
among  the  huge  boulders  and  watching 
for  ‘signs’.  After  a time  he  would 
unconsciously  circle  about  and  begin 
to  scan  the  horizon  for  the  old  prospector 
torn  with  jealous  fear  that  Jerry  had 
struck  luck.  In  the  afternoon  he 
abandoned  all  further  resistance  to  his 
desires  and  started  down  stream.  His 
pace  increased  almost  to  a run  as  he 
neared  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his 
mate.  A distant  hail  drew  his  attention 
and  he  saw  the  old  fellow  waving  to 
him  from  far  below. 

Going  down,  he  found  that  Jerry  had 
discovered  unmistakable  ‘signs’  that 
there  was  ‘Yellow’  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity.  The  veteran  miner  was  making 
a systematic  search  over  every  inch  of 
rock.  Brindle  gave  him  greeting  but  his 
heart  almost  choked  him.  Was  he  to 
be  the  luckless  partner  of  the  pair?  Was 
he  to  ‘rot’  among  these  rocks?  Never! 

Over  him  surged  his  first  evil 
thoughts,  his  first  overwhelming  lust 
for  gold  and  he  grimly  resolved  on 
desperate  means  to  achieve  his  purpose. 
Jerry  had  appraised  the  breed’s  gift 
at  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Enough  for  one  but  not  for  two. 
Manners  had  made  a sort  of  a pathway 
around  a huge  rock  that  overhung  the 
gully.  A sheer  drop  of  thirty  feet  was 
only  evaded  by  a series  of  rough  foot- 
holds that  Jerry  had  chipped  in  the 
stone.  Working  with  infinite  caution 
Brindle  hid  cunningly  away  beneath  a big 
knob  at  a projecting  corner  where  one 
had  for  an  instant  to  trust  his  whole 
weight  to  it  for  support.  Then  he 
waited  for  Jerry’s  coming. 

His  straining  ears  heard  the  slow, 
careful  footsteps  and  the  groping  and 
cautious  progress  around  the  point.  A 
heavy  perspiration  broke  over  him  as 
his  mate  neared  the  fatal  step  and  just 
before  the  last  move  he  sprang  up  with 
such  an  agonized  shout  that  Jerry  was 
frozen  to  a rigid  fixture  in  the  very  act 
of  taking  his  last  step. 

“That  rock  is  rotten,”  Brindle  de- 
clared. “Step  back  till  I test  it.”  And 
creeping  near  from  his  side  he  tapped 
it  lightly  with  his  pick  and  with  a bound 
the  fragment  disappeared  below.  Man- 
ners drew  his  breath  in  sharply  but  said 
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nothing  and  Brindle  laboriously  hacked 
a place  for  another  foothold. 

“Funny,”  Jerry  remarked  that  night. 
“I  would  have  sworn  that  was  solid 
rock.  Lucky  for  me  you  noticed  it, 
Brindle.” 

Murphy  puffed  away  in  silence. 

FOR  two  more  days  both  men  hunted 
with  all  their  skill  to  find  some 
stimulating  evidence  to  warrant  more 
detailed  operations  but  without  success 
and,  at  last,  they  had  to  reluctantly 
start  back  down  the  river,  their  hopes 
blasted  and  their  only  reward  the  gift 
of  the  breed  to  Jerry.  For  miles  the 
ceaseless  roar  of  the  rapids  seemed  to  be 
reiterating,  over  and  over,  a moaning 
dirge  that  drove  Brindle  to  distraction. 
He  was  in  the  rear  and  suddenly  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  Jerry 
could  easily  be  made  to  slip  off  one  of 
the  shelf-like  places  they  were  traversing 
on  the  river’s  bank.  The  sharp  points  of 
rock  below  and  the  foaming  torrent 
would  soon  eliminate  his  friend  but — 
Jerry  was  carrying  half  the  gold  tied 
to  hi5  belt.  Once  born  this  thought 
persisted  and  an  idea  of  slashing  the 
sack  loose  with  a ready  knife  came  to 
him. 

With  a feigned  shout  of  warning  he 
staggered  against  the  broad  back  of  the 
veteran  and  gave  him  a prodigious 
shove,  at  the  same  time  grasping  the 


coveted  sack.  In  some  unaccountable 
manner  his  knife  caught  in  its  sheath 
and  before  he  could  wrench  it  free  he 
was  forced  to  exert  all  his  strength  to 
save  Jerry  and  the  gold.  Hanging 
doggedly  to  the  leather  pouch,  he  pulled 
the  old  man  upright  again  and  pant- 
ingly  offered  a jumbled  explanation  for 
his  awkwardness,  while  Jerry  thanked 
him  with  lips  that  trembled.  Beyond 
Brindle  losing  his  rifle  no  damage  had 
been  done. 

Seated  by  the  fire  that  night,  Brindle 
sullenly  listened  to  Jerry’s  tallying  of 
their  rations,  which  would  only  last 
them  by  going  on  half  allowances  for 
the  balance  of  the  trip.  They  had  never 
seen  any  game  during  their  entire  ex- 
pedition. 

“Jacques  Cartier  said  that  Labrador 
was  the  land  that  God  gave  to  Cain,” 
said  Jerry,  humourously,  “and  I reckon 
he  wasn’t  far  astray.  ’Course  it  would 
be  good  enough  for  a man  that  would 
murder  his  own  brother,”  he  continued 
in  absent-minded  tones. 

Brindle  looked  at  him  sharply,  but 
the  old  miner  was  without  guile  he  was 
sure.  For  a space  his  conscience  racked 
him  sore  over  his  attempted  murder, 
then  the  greed  of  gold  returned  with 
treble  strength. 

When  the  trail  was  resumed  in  the 
morning  they  came  to  a spot  on  one 
side  of  the  sluicing  current  of  the  river 


where  a deep,  foam-streaked  pool  slowly 
swirled  and  then  was  still. 

“That’s  queer,”  Jerry  said  in  puzzled 
tones,  “I’d  have  sworn  that  there  pool 
was  eddying  in  a circle.” 

“Still  as  a well,”  Brindle  snapped. 
His  whole  personality  had  changed  and 
he  was  filled  with  alternate  emotions. 
First  an  insistent  fear  would  seize  him, 
that  he  would  be  the  one  to  ‘stay  and 
rot’;  that  Jerry  would  get  the  gold. 
Then  he  would  be  filled  with  a seething 
desire  to  make  a third  and  successful 
attempt  to  gain  sole  possession  of  the 
treasure.  He  strode  on,  far  ahead,  with 
different  plans  formulating,  when  a yell 
of  triumph,  far  in  the  rear,  made  him 
whirl  like  a flash  and  race  back,  filled 
with  chilly  apprehension. 

There  was  old  Jerry,  wading  to  his 
waist  across  the  rim  of  the  pool  to  a 
rocky  shoal  between  it  and  the  wallow- 
ing, white  rapids.  Reaching  the  ledge 
the  old  man  gesticulated  wildly,  pointing 
to  two  oblong  rocks  that  were  placed 
in  a ‘V’  shaped  position  just  in  front 
of  a man-made  excavation.  He  had 
found  the  breed’s  bed  of  gold. 

For  an  instant  Brindle  stood  as  one 
in  a stupor.  Then  with  a snarl  like 
that  of  a wild  beast  he  threw  down  his 
pick  and  snatched  up  Jerry’s  rifle  from 
where  the  old  man  had  laid  it  before 
he  started  to  wade.  As  he  cocked  it  the 

( Continued  on  page  22) 
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World  Production:  1913-1923 


A COMPARISON  of  the  figures  of 
world  production  in  1913  and  1923 
shows  both  a decided  quantitative 
increase,  and  a remarkable  technical 
advance  during  that  period.  The  output 
of  ‘white  coal’,  as  we  now  term  hydro- 
electric power,  has  risen  500  per  cent; 
that  of  petroleum,  279  per  cent;  and 
that  of  coal,  104  per  cent.  Translated 
into  terms  of  service  to  society,  the 
increase  is  much  greater  than  these 
figures  indicate.  In  the  meantime  the 
use  of  lignite,  turf,  and  other  hitherto 
neglected  fuels  has  grown  exceedingly. 
Still  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
we  now  obtain  far  more  energy  from  a 
ton  of  fuel  than  we  did  ten  years  ago. 
Combustion  at  high  temperatures  and 
under  high  pressures,  the  use  of  pow- 
dered coal  and  gas,  and  new  methods  of 
converting  heat  into  electricity  have 
all  contributed  to  this  result.  Indeed, 
the  successful  utilization  of  lignite  as 
an  energy-producer  is  largely  due  to 
these  last  improvements;  it  is  also  being 
converted  on  a practical  scale  into 
paraffin  oils,  quite  similar  to  petroleum. 
We  are  getting  more  energy  from  pe- 
troleum itself  than  we  did  ten  years 
ago,  because  we  now  convert  fifty  per 
cent  of  it  into  gasoline,  instead  of  twenty 
per  cent  as  at  the  earlier  date. 

These  technical  advances  explain 
why  world  production  has  been  so 
largely  increased  with  a relatively  small 
addition  to  fuel-consumption. 

During  the  past  decade  manufac- 
turing and  mining  have  gained  in 
relative  importance  at  the  expense  of 
agriculture.  Metallurgical  and  power- 
generating industries  have  now  risen 
to  undisputed  supremacy.  Moreover, 
fuel-mining  and  hydro-electric  power 
generation  have  grown  faster  than  the 
output  of  metals.  A shifting  has  also 
occurred  within  the  power-generating 
industries.  Before  the  war,  coal  was 
the  principal  fuel,  followed  by  petro- 
leum. White  coal  was  negligible.  The 
figures  we  have  quoted  show  that  the 
output  of  white  coal  has  increased 
fivefold,  that  of  petroleum  has  grown 
less  than  threefold,  and  that  of  coal 
has  little  more  than  doubled.  They 
suggest  that  petroleum  has  already 
won  the  battle  over  coal,  and  hydro- 
electric power  is  rapidly  asserting  its 
supremacy  over  petroleum. 


By  ‘BORIS’ 

Nor  has  the  relative  standing  of 
different  branches  of  the  metallurgical 
industry  been  more  stable.  Iron  and 
steel  have  lost  ground  compared  with 
the  group  represented  by  aluminum, 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  and  tin.  Within  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  steel  has  out- 
stripped iron.  Before  the  war  the 
world’s  output  of  steel  was  less  than 
its  output  of  iron;  to-day  it  exceeds  the 
latter  by  eight  million  tons.  Within 
the  second  group  aluminum  has  made  the 
most  rapid  progress,  increasing  its  out- 
put 171  per  cent  as  compared  with 
115  per  cent  for  copper.  Meanwhile 
the  production  of  zinc,  lead,  and  tin 
has  fallen  off  slightly. 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  development  of  transportation. 
The  number  of  aeroplanes  has  multiplied 
more  than  tenfold.  The  world’s  mer- 
chant-marine has  increased  36.5  per 
cent.  Motor  vessels  are  displacing 
steam  vessels  and  petroleum  has  rap- 
idly outstripped  coal  upon  the  sea. 
The  number  of  automobiles  is  twelve 
times  what  it  was  in  1914.  The  railway 
mileage  of  the  world  has  also  grown 
rapidly.  But  here  a new  shifting  of 
transportation  methods  is  already  ob- 
servable; for  the  automobile  is  taking 
traffic  away  from  the  railroads.  We 
are  at  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  air  trans- 
portation. 

The  multiplicity  of  manufactured 
products  makes  it  impossible  to  deal 
with  each  group  in  detail;  we  can  only 
note  a general  expansion  of  output  in 
nearly  every  field.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  electrical  and  chemical  works. 
The  German  chemical  industry,  un- 
questionably the  first  in  the  world 
before  the  war,  must  now  yield  first 
place  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  world  now  produces  of  the  six 
most  important  grains — wheat,  rice, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maize — omit- 
ting Russia,  more  than  426  million 
tons,  as  compared  with  less  than  344 
million  tons  before  the  war.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  twenty-seven 
per  cent.  Before  the  war  wheat  was 
the  most  important  crop.  To-day  the 
rice  crop,  which  has  risen  during  the 
interval  eighty  per  cent,  holds  that 
position.  We  should  note,  however, 
that  the  consumption  of  animal  foods 
has  increased  faster  than  the  consump- 
tion of  vegetable  foods,  and  that  in  the 


latter  class  grain  has  yielded  ground  to 
other  vegetable  products.  The  growing 
consumption  of  fruits  and  nuts  and 
substances  extracted  from  them — coco- 
nuts, dates,  bananas,  sago,  sugar,  and 
jam — helps  to  explain  this  change  in 
the  human  dietary.  It  also  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  Europe  is  losing  ground 
as  a food-producer  compared  with  the 
tropics.  The  world’s  sugar-output  has 
risen  twenty-five  per  cent.  Before  the 
war,  this  came  mostly  from  beets. 
To-day  cane  sugar  supplies  more  than 
half  the  world’s  consumption — another 
instance  of  the  decline  of  Europe 
compared  with  the  sub-tropical  and 
tropical  countries.  The  tea  crop  has 
risen  177  per  cent.  This  goes  into  the 
scale  in  favor  of  Asia.  The  production 
of  cacao  has  risen  seventy-seven  per 
cent;  that  of  coffee  but  sixteen  per  cent. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
world-wide  agrarian  crisis  is  not  due 
to  underproduction,  but  to  overpro- 
duction. 

Turning  to  textile  fabrics,  the  cotton 
crop  was  less  in  1923  than  in  1913; 
the  world’s  wool  clipped  has  risen 
unappreciably.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  natural  silk  is  raised  than  for- 
merly, and  the  output  of  artificial  silk 
has  risen  470  per  cent.  The  decline 
in  the  cotton  crop  is  due  to  temporary 
causes;  and  the  world  is  using  far  more 
cotton  annually  than  it  did  ten  years 
ago. 

Yet  in  a general  way,  natural  and 
artificial  silk  are  gaining  ground  at  the 
cost  of  cotton  and  wool.  This  is  due  to 
the  extension  of  silk  raising  in  the 
Orient  and  the  expansion  of  the  artificial- 
silk  industry  in  the  West.  In  the 
same  way  that  synthetic  dyes  have 
displaced  natural  dyes,  synthetic  textile 
materials  promise  to  displace  natural 
textile  fibres.  Indeed  the  fate  of  flax 
and  linen  is  sealed.  The  number  of 
cotton  spindles  has  increased  nearly 
fifteen  million  during  the  decade,  and 
much  of  the  new  machinery  has  been 
installed  in  Oriental  countries.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  textile  industry 
has  lost  ground  rapidly  relatively  to 
the  world’s  total  manufacturing  effort. 

Two  new  industries  that  are  largely 
the  children  of  the  past  decade  deserve 
to  be  mentioned:  the  manufacturing  of 
films  and  of  wireless  and  radio  appa- 
ratus. ( Continued  on  page  22) 
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Hostesses  of  the  Cabinet 

PART  V. 

By  ISABEL  C.  ARMSTRONG 


THE  lure  of  Ottawa  during  the  Session  of  Parliament  has 
not  yet  proved  sufficient  counter-attraction  to  coax 
away  from  her  Prince  Edward  Island  home  the  wife 
of  the  Hon.  John  Ewen  Sinclair,  Minister  without  Portfolio 
in  the  King  Cabinet. 


MRS.  JOHN  EWEN  SINCLAIR 


Mrs.  Sinclair  was  born  in  the  beautiful  “Island”  and  the 
name  “Sunny-field  Farm”  suggests  the  delights  of  the  home 
she  has  known  since  her  marriage  at  Emerald  in  the  Consti- 
tuency which  her  husband  represents  in  the  Federal  House, 
namely  Queens. 

A farm  homemaker  herself,  Mrs.  Sinclair’s  interest  and 
sympathy  were  very  early  enlisted  for  the  Women’s  Institute 


On  the  Field  of  Honour 

ff\ANY  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  struggle  that  took 
3»-l<  place  in  the  fall  of  1916  for  possession  of  the  little 
village  of  Thiepval,  on  the  Somme.  The  Canadian  Corps 
played  a big  part  in  the  operations.  For  weeks  the  conflicting 
forces  endeavoured  to  secure  the  ground  on  which  the  village 
was  built,  for  by  that  time  there  was  little  left  but  ruins 
Today  an  epitaph  alone  marks  the  site  of  this  village  where 
once  simple  people  lived.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“ Here  was  born  and  lived  throughout  several  centuries  the 
Village  of  Thiepval:  dead  on  the  Field  of  Honour .” 

Thus,  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  will  live  forever,  and 
in  the  ages  to  come,  the  epitaph  will  stand  out  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  those  who  may  pass  by.  There  will  be  no  need  for 
archaelogists  to  resurrect  the  village  in  their  writings.  The 
plinth  on  which  these  wonderful  words  are  recorded  will  guard 
her  name. 


movement  “for  Home  and  Country”,  or  “to  promote  the 
interests  of  home,  community  and  country”.  The  activities 
of  the  local  branch  led  out  from  better  methods  of  house- 
keeping and  care  of  children  in  the  home  to  the  betterment  of 
sanitary  conditions  in  rural  schools,  medical  inspection  for 
country  as  well  as  city  schools,  and  problems  in  connection 
with  education  and  community  and  provincial  welfare.  Into 
all  these  avenues  of  service  in  the  interests  of  the  homes  and 
children,  Mrs.  Sinclair  has  entered  whole-heartedly  and 
efficiently. 

A great  lover  of  gardening,  she  is  very  practical  as  well  as 
aesthetic  in  this  connection,  and  she  delights  almost  as  much 
in  thrifty  vegetable  plots  as  in  the  luxuriant  foliage  and 
gorgeous  bloom  of  the  flowers  which  she  watches  over  with 
experienced  and  tender  care. 

A lively  and  capable  interest  is  manifested  in  the  organiza- 
tions of  Emerald  Presbyterian  Church  of  which  she  and  her 
husband  are  staunch  supporters  and  an  important  part  of 
her  service  is  given  to  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society 
Auxiliary. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  has  three  very  strong  links  to  keep  her  close 
to  her  Prince  Edward  Island  home  in  the  present  years — two 
charming  young  growing-up  daughters,  Miss  Margaret  Jean 
and  Miss  Rebecca  E.,  and  an  only  son,  John  Crawford. 
When  the  school  term  was  over  at  Prince  of  Wales  College, 
Charlottetown,  early  last  summer,  the  two  daughters  of  the 
household  enjoyed  a holiday  visit  with  their  father  in  the 
Capital,  where  they  immediately  established  themselves  as 
favourites  with  the  Sessional  folk.  The  young  son,  not  yet 
ten,  is  very  much  his  mother’s  pal. 

While  Mrs.  Sinclair  is  inclined  to  give  Ottawa  absent 
treatment  to  a greater  extent  than  friends  there  of  herself 
and  her  husband  might  desire,  she  keeps  herself  closely  in- 
formed with  regard  to  happenings  in  Parliament  through  the 
daily  press  and  other  media.  She  is  gifted  with  a fine 
voice,  and  it  is  the  regret  of  those  who  know  about  this  talent 
that  she  does  not  sing  more. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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LABRADOR  LUCK 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

old  prospector  faced  him  and  the  piti- 
ful, mute  appeal  on  his  features  as 
Brindle  took  sight,  reminded  him  strong- 
ly of  that  day  in  Sydney  when  he  had 
first  seen  Manners.  Taking  careful  aim 
he  pulled  the  trigger  and,  fascinated  with 
horror,  watched  his  victim  sag  at  the 
knees  and  crumple  in  a heap  on  the 
very  riches  he  had  just  discovered.  It 
was  done  at  last! 

Brindle,  too  excited  to  notice  the 
absence  of  report  or  powder  smoke  when 
he  pulled  the  trigger,  hurled  the  weapon 
from  him  and  started  in  feverish  haste 
to  reach  his  partner’s  find,  as  if  he  yet 
feared  it  might  prove  a myth.  Not 
noticing  where  he  was  going,  he  missed 
the  narrow  footing  that  Jerry  had  fol- 
lowed, and  finding  that  he  had  to  swim 
forsook  the  round-about  way  and  struck 
boldly  for  the  other  side  only  a few 
yards  distant.  He  was  a strong  swim- 
mer and  the  chilly  water  lay  smooth  and 
quiet.  When  he  had  almost  reached 
the  centre  of  the  pool,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
magic  wand  had  touched  the  waters, 
which  began  to  gyrate  in  gradually 
narrowing  circles  that  increased  in 
speed.  In  vain  Brindle  exerted  his  ut- 
most strength  and  cleverness. 

Faster  and  faster  the  water  whirled 
till  the  centre  became  depressed  and 
formed  a funnel  in  which  Brindle  was 
helpless.  In  one  last  desperate  effort  he 
raised  high  enough  to  see  Jerry’s  pros- 
trate figure  so  near  and  yet,  so  far  away. 

Then  he  was  drawn  down  till  the 
water  flowed  high  above  him.  All  at 
once  the  motion  ceased  and  changed, 
and  he  was  thrilled  and  surprised  to 
find  himself  being  thrust  upwards  to- 
wards the  surface.  It  was  only  for  a 
trifling  space  however,  for  he  soon  rea- 
lized that  he  was  sinking  again.  Strang- 
ling horribly,  his  last  flash  of  under- 
standing showed  him  a hideous,  flesh- 
eaten  form,  with  rust-colored  locks, 
appear  from  the  dark  regions  nearby 
and  gyrate  opposite  him  as  if  they  were 
in  a fantastic  under-sea  drill.  ‘Red 
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Smit’  and  the  delirium  of  the  breed 
came  clearly  to  him  and  then — dark- 
ness. 

JERRY  gasped  and  struggled  si- 
lently to  win  back  his  normal 
strength.  He  made  a tremendous  effort 
to  sit  up  and  in  that  second  spied  the 
head  of  Brindle  shoved  out  of  a swirling 
funnel  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the 
hitherto  quiet  pool.  Then  he  sank  back 
and  awaited  his  returning  powers.  When 
he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  sit  up, 
the  pool  was  as  smooth  and  oily-looking 
as  a fish-pond.  Testing  his  legs,  he 
stood  up,  and  although  shaken  from 
his  heart  attack,  soliloquized  aloud. 
“Well,  that  doctor  has  another  guess 
coming.  I’m  still  alive.’’ 

When  fully  revived  he  realized  the 
facts  of  what  had  happened.  Brindle 
had  somehow  fallen  into  that  treacher- 
ous pool  and  drowned — yes  that  must 
be  the  very  spot  where  ‘Red  Smit’  had 
‘slipped’.  A brief  but  careful  recon- 
naissance showed  him  that  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do  to  help  matters, 
so  he  set  to  work  to  obtain  the  precious 
metal  he  had  found.  When  he  had 
waded  back  to  the  other  side  he  picked 
up  his  rifle  and  looked  at  it  curiously. 
“I  wonder  what  Brindle  meant  acting 
so  queerly  with  my  rifle,”  he  murmured, 
“How  did  he  know  it  wasn’t  loaded?” 

Towards  evening  he  was  startled  to 
see  the  pool  come  to  life  again  and  change 
from  a placid  deep-hole  to  a deadly, 
funnel-shaped  whirlpool — a monster  with 
a ravenous  maw.  The  sight  reminded 
him  of  the  disjointed  mutterings  of  the 
dying  breed.  “She  come — she  go.  The 
whi-rrlpool  is  der’;  now  she  isn’t.” 

Three  weeks  later  a cedar  canoe  with 
a single  occupant  arrived  at  Cloudy  Bay. 
A grizzled,  old  miner  stepped  ashore 
and  arranged  for  passage  in  a schooner 
that  was  just  leaving  for  Cape  Breton. 


Before  they  sailed,  a disreputable-look- 
ing fisherman,  with  black  whiskers  and  a 
swarthy  complexion,  came  on  the  wharf 
and  accosted  the  prospector. 

“I  see  you’ve  come  back  all  right,” 
he  said,  taking  a fresh  chew  of  tobacco, 
“Say  partner,  I haven’t  time  to  come 
on  board,  but  tell  your  mate,”  his  gaze 
wandered  to  distant  objects  and  his 
voice  sounded  strangely  prophetic,  “that 
I made  a mistake.  The  true  warning 
about  the  Five  Chimney  Mountains 
is  that  THREE  will  alius’  have  ‘ Labra- 
dor Luck’.  Two  comes  back  with  luck 
and  the  other  alius’  stays  there  and 
rots.  I’m  glad  ye  didn’t  believe  me 
before.” 

PRODUCTION  1913-1923 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

The  changing  rank  of  different 
branches  of  production  and  of  different 
lines  of  industry  within  those  branches 
has  been  paralleled  during  this  period 
by  equally  marked  changes  in  the 
geography  of  production.  Before  the 
war  Western  Europe  was  the  centre 
of  world  production.  To-day  that  cen- 
tre has  moved  to  the  United  States, 
which  produced  in  1923  more  than  half 
of  the  most  important  commodities 
that  the  world  uses;  petroleum,  pig 
iron,  steel,  copper,  zinc,  automobiles, 
corn;  and  nearly  half  the  world’s  out- 
put of  coal,  lead,  and  certain  other 
commodities.  The  industrialization  of 
Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  In- 
dia, South  America,  and  China,  has 
contributed  to  this  shifting  of  the 
earth’s  economic  centre  of  gravity. 
More  than  three  fourths  of  the  wealth 
annually  created  is  produced  by  the 
two  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  with  their 
dependencies.  Politically,  as  well  as 
financially  and  mechanically,  produc- 
tion constantly  becomes  more  highly 
centralized. 
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The  Prairies’  Ocean  Port 


THE  Road  to  Nowhere; 

The  Gateway  to  the 
West;  Canada’s  Back 
Door  to  Europe;  and  many 
other  titles  not  so  gentle — all 
apply  to  the  Dominion’s  un- 
solved problem,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Railway.  And  the  longer 
the  impartial  onlooker  stu- 
dies the  problem  the  farther 
he  seems  to  be  from  judgment. 

Every  assertion  of  either  pros 
or  antis  can  be  defended  or 
refuted  with  equal  facility. 

That  is  why  it  is  a live  issue 
throughout  Canada  half  a 
century  after  its  inception,  in  spite  of  all  certain  powerful  in- 
terests could  do  to  kill  it ; that  is  why  it  is  only  an  issue  instead  of 
a fait  accompli  after  all  political  parties  have  united  in  promising 
it  and  even  in  large  measure  paying  for  it.  Some  day  no 
doubt  it  will  be  proved  to  be  Canada’s  “greatest  blunder” 
or  “greatest  asset”,  but  the  proof  will  cost  money,  and  there’s 
the  rub. 

The  chief,  if  not  the  only  reason  for  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railroad  is  its  shortening  of  rail  haul  from  central  Canada  to 
seaboard.  A glance  at  a map  will  show  how  this  could  be 
done.  That  great  inland  sea,  Hudson  Bay,  bulges  far  down 
into  Quebec,  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  separating  a huge  chunk 
of  eastern  Canada  from  western  and  bringing  salt  water  to 
within  less  than  800  miles  of  the  prairie  cities  of  Winnipeg 
and  Regina.  For  many  years  a line  has  linked  up  these  cities 
with  The  Pas,  only  420  miles  from  the  bay.  You  have  only 
to  join  up  The  Pas  with  Nelson  or  Churchill  to  bring  central 
Canada  into  fairly  direct  communication  with  Europe  by  a 
route  1000  miles  shorter  than  that  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  port  of  Montreal.  The  saving  in 
time  and  cost  to  the  grain  shipper  alone  would  be  enormous, 
declare  the  people  of  the  prairies.  But  there  are  others  in  the 
extreme  east  and  west,  as  well  as  those  who  fear  a rival,  who 
have  been  zealous  in  pointing  out  the  impracticability  if 
not  impossibility  of  the  project.  At  present  they  appear  to  be 
in  the  ascendant. 

Manitoba  entered  Confederation  in  1870.  Even  then 
sentiment  was  strongly  aroused  in  favor  of  such  a road,  as 
being  the  natural  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  western  plains, 
and  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  those  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  province  declared  plainly  that  the  West  would  expect  the 
Dominion  to  construct  a line  to  the  bay.  Old-timers  remem- 
ber a notable  by-election  in  Winnipeg  in  1887  when  the  sole 
issue  was  this  railway;  not  whether  it  should  be  built,  but  as 
to  which  candidate  and  party  could  best  be  relied  upon  to 
bring  about  its  immediate  construction.  Premier  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  declared  in  1896,  “I  may  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  rapid  development  and  progress  of  Canada  as  a whole 
depends  more  upon  the  development  of  that  great  prairie 
region  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
than  upon  any  other  scheme  that  can  be  devised.”  And  yet 


ten  years  later  it  had  not 
even  been  started,  and  we 
hear  Sir  George  Foster  in  the 
House  of  Commons  appealing 
to  the  Government  to  make 
it  “more  than  an  academic 
question,  just  to  be  talked  of 
sympathetically”.  About  the 
same  time  other  prominent 
men,  such  as  M.  C.  McCarthy, 
member  from  Calgary;  Geor- 
ge W.  Fowler,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier, 
championed  the  project  in  the 
most  whole-hearted  way  as 
being  of  benefit  to  the 

country  at  large. 

Finally,  in  1910,  the  railroad  was  launched  on  what  was 
to  prove  a stormy  career.  Opposition  seemed  to  increase 
instead  of  diminish,  it  being  made  an  issue  in  the  memorable 
elections  of  1911  that  unseated  Sir  Wilfred  and  put  Sir  Robert 
Borden  in  his  place.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Robert  had 
just  completed  a tour  of  the  West  during  which  he  had 
announced  at  various  points  that  “the  Conservative  party 
had  been  committed  to  the  construction  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railway  since  1896”,  and  “would  be  built  by  the  next  Con- 
servative administration  without  one  day’s  unnecessary 
delay”,  the  incoming  government  stopped  construction  in 
order  to  make  further  investigation  into  the  merits  of  the 
case. 


Port  Nelson  Terminal.  The  bridge  connects  the  main- 
land with  an  artificial  island  or  breakwater. 

Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  then  Minister  of  Railways,  made  a 
personal  survey  of  conditions  and  on  his  return  said : 

“I  have  every  faith  in  the  scheme,  and  I will  push  the 
Hudson  Bay  road  for  all  it  is  worth ....  I believe  that  it  will 
mean  much  to  the  West  in  the  way  of  lower  freight  rates.  It 
will  be  a leveller,  east  and  west.  . . . We  found  the  bay  free 
from  ice ...  . The  Straits  are  very  wide,  and  with  the  aid  of 
wireless  I believe  can  be  kept  open  for  a long  period.” 

It  was  subsequently  announced  that  the  railway  would  be 
completed  in  time  to  take  out  the  1915  crop. 


By  LLOYD  ROBERTS 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  Roberts’  article  was  written 
before  the  Prime  Minister  made  his  western  trip,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  give  briefly  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  King 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  At  various  centres  he  has  dealt  with 
the  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  “I  for  one  believe  there  is  great  merit  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,”  he  said  at  Winnipeg.  ‘‘I  believe  there  is 
great  merit  in  that  project  if  only  as  a colonization  road  and  as  a 
means  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  northern  country,  and  I 
believe  that  if  the  road  is  completed  as  far  as  the  bay  we  will  see 
it  serve  a useful  purpose.” 

Mr.  King  explained  on  every  occasion  that,  in  view  of  the 
stringent  financial  circumstances,  the  Government  considers  it 
more  advisable  to  go  ahead  with  the  branch  line  projects  and 
that  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  com- 
plete the  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  as  “to  bring  in  a bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons  just  now  to  complete  the  Railroad  would  be  simply 
to  encounter  such  opposition  as  might  materially  defeat  the  ends 
of  those  who  have  that  great  undertaking  most  at  heart.  I believe 
that  if  such  a bill  were  brought  before  Parliament  it  would  not 
pass  the  Senate  at  the  present  time.” 
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That  was  ten  years  ago.  Why  was  the  promise — like 
previous  promises — never  fulfilled?  Some  attempt  to  place 
the  blame  on  the  war.  But  the  war  accelerated  construction 
if  anything  and  it  was  not  stopped  until  after  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice.  They  also  blame  scarcity  of  labor  and  money. 
But  other  large  projects  have  gone  forward,  and  it  is  plain  that 
there  are  more  subtle  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  fact  that 
most  of  these  are  located  east  of  Winnipeg  and  many  in  the 
port  of  Montreal  gives  food  for  thought.  One  could  not  divert 
a thousand  miles  of  eastward  freight  traffic  to  another  route 
for  even  three  months  of  the  year  without  administering  a 
serious  jolt  to  those  railroad  and  steamship  lines,  storage  and 
distributing  interests,  that  have  been  handling  this  traffic. 
Montreal  foresees  herself  to  that  extent  isolated.  So  does 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  W7illiam.  The  Montreal  Gazette  and 
the  Montreal  Star  give  voice  to  “the  road  to  nowhere’’,  “folly 
run  mad”,  and  similar  expressions.  But  to  the  western  mind 
it  seems  obvious  that  what  benefits  one  portion  of  the  country 
must  benefit  the  whole  and  that  the  natural  growth  of  trade 
will  soon  more  than  make  up  for  the  temporary  diversion. 
Other  opponents  of  the  project  declare  that  Hudson  Bay  and 
Straits  are  so  blocked  with  floating  ice  as  to  be  unnavigable 
for  at  least  eight  months  of  the  year  and  perilous  at  the  best 
of  times.  Again  they  state  that  the  open  season  would  be  so 
short  that  the  cost  of  operation  would  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  possible  gain;  that  it  would  be  more  economical  in  the 
long  run  to  grant  the  western  farmers  a large  annual  bonus  to 
sinking  vast  sums  in  building  and  maintaining  such  a road; 
and  that  it  was  foolish  to  build  through  a country  of  barren 


Ice  Breaking  Sealer.  160  Miles  off  Port  Nelson 
in  Hudson  Bay. 


and  muskeg,  impossible  of  cultivation,  lacking  natural  re- 
sources, excluding  the  possibility  of  ever  finding  local  traffic. 

Proponents  on  the  other  hand  argue  that  as  the  railway  por- 
tion is  nearly  finished,  the  grading  being  completed  to  the  bay 
and  eighty  pound  steel  being  laid  for  332  miles,  abandoning  the 
project  now  would  be  folly;  that  the  bay,  being  a vast  inland 
ocean  , could  never  freeze  over  or  become  seriously  blocked  with 
ice;  that  the  straits  have  been  navigated  for  two  centuries  with 
little  danger  or  difficulty  and  when  supplied  with  modem  aids 
to  shipping  would  become  as  safe  as  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence; 
that  the  time  during  which  the  route  could  be  utilized  would 
likely  be  greatly  prolonged  through  improved  methods  and 


experience;  that  portions  of  the  country  north  of  The  Pas  are 
suitable  for  farming,  and  have  been  proved  such  by  actual 
settlement;  and  that  return  cargoes  would  come  in  from  Europe 
at  an  immense  saving  of  time  and  expense.  They  lay  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  point  that  as  grain  from  western  points 
take  upon  an  average  one  month  to  reach  the  St.  Lawrence, 
whereas  the  haul  to  the  bay  will  not  take  more  than  ten  days, 
the  northern  route  will  have  an  advantage  of  three  weeks. 


Breakwater  in  Port  Nelson,  where  vessels  will  land  and 
receive  freight,  if  the  route  is  developed. 


In  June  1920  a special  committee  of  the  Dominion  Senate 
was  appointed  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  After  holding 
fifteen  meetings  and  examining  twenty-one  witnesses  it 
reported  in  part  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  Hudson  Bay  route  is  feasible  and  will  pro- 
bably in  time  be  profitable. 

2.  That  the  season  of  navigation  under  present  conditions 
is  at  least  four  months  in  length  and  may  by  reason  of  improve- 
ments in  aids  to  navigation  be  considerably  increased. 

3.  That  sufficient  care  was  not  taken  in  the  selection  of 
Nelson  as  the  terminus  of  the  railway. . . . and  the  Govern- 
ment should  make  a new  and  thorough  examination  into  the 
relative  merits  of  Churchill  and  Nelson. 

4.  That  the  waters  of  the  strait  and  rivers  tributary  to 
the  bay  teem  with  fish  and  valuable  marine  animals. 

5.  That  the  mines  already  discovered  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
district  are  of  sufficient  number  and  richness  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  great  potential  mineral  wealth. 

Last  fall  two  Progressive  members  of  the  Federal  House  took 
the  trip  from  The  Pas  to  Port  Nelson  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
first-hand  information.  They  returned  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  completion  of  the  railroad.  W.  J. 
Ward,  M.P.  for  Dauphin,  Man.,  declared  that  “we  were 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  resources  of  northern  Manitoba 
are  worthy  of  the  railroad,  and  that  the  project  has  resolved 
itself  into  a question  of  moral  if  not  financial  obligation  on 
every  western  citizen”  to  support  it;  while  T.  W.  Bird,  M.P. 
for  Nelson,  Man.,  records  that  “the  project  as  far  as  it  has 
gone  seems  intrinsically  feasible  and  commendable,  and  now 
that  the  dream  of  nearly  half  a century  is  so  near  to  realization 
it  would  be  a calamity  to  allow  the  creation  of  any  pretext 
for  its  discontinuance.” 

In  spite  of  such  optimism  the  fact  remains  that  nothing 
has  been  done  as  yet  to  convert  the  “road  to  nowhere”  into 
a short  cut  to  the  sea,  and  thus  bring  the  prairie  provinces  and 
their  golden  harvests  a thousand  miles  nearer  the  rapacious 
marts  of  Europe. 
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WAR  MEMORIALS 

{Continued  from  page  6) 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  some  of  the  considerations 
which  guided  the  Commission  at  this  stage. 

Anything  savouring  of  competition  with  the  British  monu- 
ment, or  with  those  to  be  erected  by  the  other  dominions,  was 
of  course  to  be  avoided. 

It  was  felt  that  the  part  taken  in  the  war  by  the  Canadians 
was  a very  distinctive  one,  in  which  all  who  worked  towards 
it  take  immense  pride,  however  humble  their  parts.  The 
corps  became  an  extraordinarily  efficient  instrument,  and  was 


Memorial  at  Halifax  recently  erected  in 
memory  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  at  sea 


used  again  and  again,  at  various  points,  in  virtue  of  special 
characteristic  qualities.  Every  man  in  the  corps  felt,  knew 
and  understood  this,  often  passionately. 

Now,  something  of  the  foundation  of  this  emotion — 
the  finest  experience  in  the  lives  of  many  thousands 
— can  be  made  clear  and  plain  to  those  who  follow,  by 
a just,  historical  disposition  of  adequate  landmarks. 

The  very  distances  between  them  contribute  to  their 
monumental  values;  the  whole  wide  landscape  the 
soldiers  knew  is  thus  enlisted  to  perpetuate  their  spirit. 

The  execution  of  the  scheme,  it  is  true,  may  serve 
to  record  facts  which  suggest  comparisons.  Not  all 
belligerents  have  achievements  to  their  credit  which 
would  warrant  such  a series  of  memorials.  But  there 
is  nothing  inherently  bombastic  in  writing  down  historic 
facts — as  did  the  Egyptians  and  the  Romans — in  large 
characters  of  enduring  stone. 

The  episodes  of  four  years  in  a three  hundred  mile 
zone  of  desolation  can  be  very  potently  memoralized  by 
monuments  attached  to  specific  and  outstanding  in- 
cidents. Such  an  arrangement  is  expressive  of  what 
was  endured  and  accomplished  in  a very  poignant  way. 

During  the  last  three  years  steady  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  preparation  of  the  sites,  and  last  summer 
the  landscape  work,  paving  and  preparation  of  the  three 
Belgian  sites  was  completed  and  the  monument  at  St. 

Julien  was  unveiled  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught  on  July 
8th, 1923. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  record  the  appreciation  which 
this  monument  has  elicited  from  French  and  English 
critics.  I will  read  a few  words  from  the  Evening 
Standard,  a few  days  after  the  unveiling: 


“ From  a grey  and  giant  sheath  grows  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a Canadian  soldier.  The  head,  crowned 
with  the  familiar  helmet,  is  bent,  the  hands  are  folded 
upon  a reversed  rifle;  the  soldier  watches  over  those 
who  sleep  beneath.  On  the  front  of  the  plinth  is  the 
single  word  “ Canada” . On  the  sides,  in  raised,  yet 
hardly  decipherable  lettering,  is  the  bare  statement: 

“ This  column  marks  the  battlefield  where  18,000 
Canadians  on  the  British  left  withstood  the  first 
German  gas  attack,  the  22nd-2fth  April,  1915. 

2,000  fell  and  here  lie  buried." 

“ This  has  almost  the  power  of  the  Greek:  “ Stranger , 
depart  and  tell  the  Lacedemonians  that  we  lie  here 
obeying  their  laws".  One  bows  the  head  in  humble 
acceptance;  the  bravest  ornament  were  out  of  place, 
there  is  a mysterious  power  in  this  brooding  figure, 
drawing  you  from  the  things  that  are  the  things  that 
were.  It  does  more  than  command  the  landscape,  it 
orders  the  spirit." 

Mr.  Clemesha,  the  artist  responsible  for  this  monument, 
has  approached  his  task  in  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  paying 
respect  to  dead  comrades.  “We  soldiers  do  not  mourn,”  he 
says,  and  the  usage  of  the  army  bears  him  out.  My  own 
commentary  is,  that  the  inscription  and  the  monument  form 
a rarely  perfect  whole.  It  is  by  such  technical  perfection 
that  spiritual  actuality  is  called  forth. 

Turning  now  to  France,  it  will  interest  you  to  know  that 
the  gardening,  grading,  paving,  walls  and  steps  of  the  four 
southern  sites  will  be  completed  this  summer.  For  the  time 
being,  no  more  monuments  are  in  hand  for  these  sites,  all 
available  funds  being  engaged  for  the  foundations  at  Vimy, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  in  place  by  the  autumn.  As  to  the 
Vimy  site,  there  is  some  misapprehension  in  the  public  mind. 


Canadian  Monument  erected  at  St.  Julien,  Belgium,  design  of  Mr.  F Chapman 
Clemesha,  Regina,  and  unveiled  on  July  7th,  1921,  by  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Con- 
naught, in  the  presence  of  a large  company  including  Marshals  Foch  and  French, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Belgium,  and  Lieut-General  Sir  Richard  Turner.  The  wor  ding 
of  the  inscription  which  appears  in  English  and  in  French  and  which  has  excited 
very  favourable  comment  is  as  follows: — 

THIS  COLUMN  MARKS  THE  BATTLEFIELD 
WHERE  18,000  CANADIANS  ON  THE  BRITISH 
LEFT  WITHSTOOD  THE  FIRST  GERMAN 
GAS  ATTACKS  THE  22-24  OF  APRIL,  1915: 

2,000  FELL  AND  HERE  LIE  BURIED. 


( Continued  on  page  jo. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH 

( Continued  from  page  7) 

in  one  respect,  in  that  he  has  Mr.  W.  F.  Nickle,  of  Kingston, 
as  his  Attorney-General.  Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Nickle’s 
failings,  lack  of  action  is  not  one  of  them,  and  as  he  has  publicly 
stated  that  he  will  enforce  the  O.T.A.  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
we  may  expect  a good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  cities  of 
Ontario. 

to  /|\  /(> 

An  Impossible  Task 

HERE  is  no  doubt  that  a section  of  the  community  in 
Ontario  to-day  is  engaged  in  bootlegging.  In  fact  they 
make  no  pretense  that  this  is  not  the  case,  while,  up  to  the 
plebiscite,  liquor  was  on  sale  openly  in  Toronto  and  other 
cities.  The  Ontario  Government  is  thus  faced  with  the 
carrying  out  of  a.  law  to  which  almost  half  of  the  people 
object,  and  should  they  endeavour  to  enforce  it  with  severity, 
they  will  not  only  cause  a lot  of  trouble  but  will  undoubtedly 
lose  political  adherents. 

It  is  also  well-known  that  a large  number  of  the  farmers 
who  voted  “dry”  are  in  the  habit  of  brewing  their  own  liquor. 
Should  Mr.  Ferguson  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  law  by 
suppressing  the  home  brew,  he  will  also  meet  trouble.  We 
feel  certain  that  he  must  look  with  envy  at  the  tasks  that 
confront  the  Premier  of  Quebec  and  the  Western  provinces. 
According  to  reports,  the  “dry”  organizers  are  so  elated  by 
their  success  that  they  are  now  talking  of  Federal  Prohibition. 
In  this  respect  they  would  be  well  advised  to  let  well  alone, 
especially  where  Quebec  is  concerned.  Might  we  suggest  that 
if  they  wish  to  carry  on  their  programme,  they  should  clean 
up  their  own  house  first  and  put  a stop,  if  they  can,  to  the 
manufacture  of  liquor  in  their  beloved  Ontario.  If  they  are 
opposed  to  liquor  on  principle,  why  not  stop  making  it. 

to  to  to 

Grotesque  and  Unfair 

HE  Toronto  Saturday  Night , in  dealing  with  the  issue 
before  the  plebiscite,  summed  up  the  position  as  follows: 
“Prohibition  is  an  evil  of  the  same  general  character  and 
can  never  succeed  no  matter  how  long  it  remains  on  the 
Statute  Books,  and  least  of  all  a Statute  as  absurd  as  that 
under  which  Ontario  has  been  working.  It  would  be  imagined 
that  anybody  with  a sense  of  humor  could  see  how  grotesque, 
absurd  and  obviously  unfair  the  whole  thing  is.  Ontario’s 
grape  growers  continue  under  the  law  to  grow  all  the  grapes 
they  wish  for  wine-making  purposes.  The  Ontario  wine- 
makers buy  these  grapes,  the  Ontario  people  ad  lib.  I cannot 
under  the  law  buy  beer  containing  more  than  two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  while  under  the  same  law  I may  buy  port, 
sherry,  champagne  or  other  wines,  all  of  high  alcoholic  content 
by  the  case  or  cask.  So  long  as  I have  the  money  to  buy  a 
case  of  twelve  bottles,  or  a cask  ranging  from  five  gallons  up, 
my  sins  are  forgiven,  but  if  I buy  a glass  of  real  beer,  far 
lower  in  alcohol  than  the  wines  just  mentioned,  I am  liable 
under  the  Act,  as  is  the  one  who  sold  it.  The  man  who  framed 
that  Statute  must  have  done  so  with  two  objects  in  view, 
first,  having  his  employers  stand  in  well  with  the  farmer,  who 
by  the  way  can  also  make  all  the  White  Mule  cider  that  he 
desires,  and  the  other  was  to  make  a fool  of  the  urban  dweller. 
If  this  was  his  object  he  has  succeeded  in  both  cases.” 


Help  for  the  Maritimes 

REMIER  Armstrong  of  Nova  Scotia,  ever  watchful  of 
the  interests  of  his  Province,  has  demanded  a restoration 
of  such  “protective”  duties  as  would  secure  the  markets 
of  Central  Canada  for  the  Maritime  workers.  By  “ protective” 
we  presume  he  refers  to  the  bonuses  which  were  formerly 
paid  on  iron  and  steel.  These  bonuses  which  were  on  a 
sliding  scale,  diminishing  every  year,  have  now  disappeared. 
When  they  were  in  force  they  undoubtedly  benefited  the 
Nova  Scotia  Companies,  and  were  the  means  of  providing 
work  for  a good  many  men,  as  when  the  Steel  Corporation 
plants  were  fully  employed,  they  gave  work  to  23,000  men. 
There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  and  against  the  system  of 
bonuses,  but  in  this  case  it  is  argued  that  the  advantages  were 
all  on  the  side  of  the  Government,  inasmuch  as  not  only 
did  they  receive  more  in  import  taxes  on  materials  used  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  iron  and  steel  than  they  paid  out 
in  bonuses,  but  that,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  employed,  the  general  revenue  wras  greater.  Whatever 
may  be  the  views  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country  as  to  the 
bonus  question,  the  Nova  Scotia  demands  must  and  undoubt- 
edly will  receive  every  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  people  of  Canada  are  gradually 
realizing  that  a discontented  Province,  whether  it  be  in  the 
East  or  in  the  West,  is  a menace  to  all. 

<l>  to  to 

Some  Interesting  Figures 

FAIR  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  tariff,  sends  us 
the  following  table,  which  she  says  may  prove  interest- 
ing to  the  housewife:  “The  wage  per  dollar  of  product  is 
given.”  says  our  correspondent,  “the  figures  being  made 
up  from  the  1921  report  of  the  various  industries  to  the 
Government.  The  American  wage  per  dollar  of  product  is 
also  given.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  wages  are  a little 
lower  at  present  than  at  the  time  this  return  was  made. 
The  tariff  tax  on  each  dollar  is  given,  the  figures  being  taken 
from  the  1924  Canadian  Almanack.  A few  reductions  were 
made  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament  and  more  have  been 
promised.  The  general  rate  is  mentioned  and  exceptional 
cases  where  special  rates  are  in  force,  such  as  those  accorded 
English  and  French  Goods,  are  not  considered.” 


Canadian 

United  States 

T ariff  per 

Wage  per 

Wage  per 

dollar 

Product 

dollar  of 

dollar  of 

( Maximum ) 

Product 

Product 

Cotton  goods 

.15 

.16 

.30 

Silk  goods 

.24 

.15 

■ 32| 

Woollens 

.28 

.15 

.35 

Shoes 

.27 

.27 

.30 

Aluminum 

.16 

.17 

.25 

Oilcloth  & Linoleum 

.14 

.11 

.35 

Carpets  & Rugs  . . . 

.24 

.19 

.35 

(Cotton  & Wool) 

to  to  to 

A Case  in  Point 

HIS  means,”  she  continues,  “assuming  that  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  makes  use  of  his  opportunity 
to  raise  his  prices  to  the  consumer  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
tariff  protection,  that  when  you  pay  one  dollar  for  an  article 
you  are  paying  the  hard-working  factory  employee  who  made 
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it  fifteen,  twenty-four,  twenty-eight,  twenty-seven,  sixteen  or 
fourteen  cents,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  you  are  giving  his 
employer,  in  addition  to  cost  of  material,  overhead  expenses 
and  reasonable  profit,  the  sum  of  thirty,  thirty-two  and  one- 
half,  thirty-five  or  forty  cents  as  a gift.” 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  not  a very  startling 
difference  between  the  Canadian  and  American  wage  per 
dollar.  One  striking  case  is  that  of  the  shoe  industry  where 
the  wage  per  dollar  of  product  is  the  same.  The  United 
States  shoe  industry  feels  sufficient  confidence  in  itself  that 
shoes  are  admitted  to  the  States,  even  under  the  Fordnev- 
McCumber  tariff,  free.  We  find  ourselves  saddled  with  a 
tariff  of  .30  on  each  dollar.  With  labour  costing  exactly  the 
same  amount  and  our  shoe  industries  taking  every  occasion 
to  tell  us  through  the  press  that  they  are  turning  out  an 
article  which  is  of  as  good  quality  as  the  American  article, 
I cannot  help  feeling  that  a lowering  of  the  tariff  is  in  order.” 
True,  the  overhead  expenses  in  Canada  are  higher  as  the 
American  volume  of  output  is  so  much  greater,  but  surely 
with  labour  costs  the  same,  and  an  article  equal  in  quality 
to  the  foreign  product,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  of  shoes 
should  now  devote  more  earnest  attention  to  securing  a 
market  which  would  justify  larger  output.  This  would  seem 
a fairer  course  than  the  one  now  adopted  of  seeking  to  continue 
a tax  of  thirty  per  cent  on  imported  shoes  and  expecting  the 
Canadian  public  to  bear  the  burden.” 

/ft  /ft  /ft 

A IV elcome  Settlement 

OURING  the  past  month,  a welcome  settlement  was 
arrived  at  between  the  coal  miners  in  Alberta  and  South 
Eastern  British  Columbia  and  the  mine  owners.  The  credit 
for  the  settlement  is  largely  due  to  the  Hon.  James  Murdock, 
Minister  of  Labour,  who  took  a personal  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  opposing  parties.  The  strike,  in  which 
some  8,000  men  were  concerned,  lasted  from  April  1st  to 
October  10th,  and  resulted  in  a heavy  loss,  the  time  loss 
being  about  one  and  a half  million  days.  The  settlement 
which  has  been  reached,  provides  for  a decrease  of  12^%  for 
the  men  on  day  wages  (average  of  90c.),  and  a proportional 
decrease  for  contract  miners.  The  agreement,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  miners  on  Oct.  16th  is  to  run  until  March  31st, 
1927,  subject  to  6 months’  notice  by  either  party  after  March 
31st,  1925. 

\l/  v!/  \l/ 


Good  IV ork  of  Mr.  Murdock 

[PACE  does  not  permit  of  a history  of  the  dispute,  which 
naturally  caused  the  Alberta  Government  a good  deal 
of  worry.  Premier  Greenfield,  in  the  negotiations  of  Oct.  8-10, 
indicated  that  a Royal  Commission  would  be  appointed  to 
make  a thorough  investigation  of  the  working  conditions.  The 
lesson  of  the  settlement  is  one  which  might  well  be  taken  note 
of  by  employers  and  employees  in  other  branches  of  industry 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Although  the  Miners’  Committee 
at  first  refused  to  discuss  a decrease,  they  ultimately  called  a 
convention  to  do  so.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  their  final 
attitude  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  way  in  which  the 
dispute  was  handled  by  Mr.  Murdock.  In  fact,  so  impartial 
was  he  throughout  the  negotiations  that  he  has  earned  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  both  sides. 


When  he  tackled  the  problem  he  was  faced  with  the 
opposition  of  the  determined  body  of  miners,  “backed”  as 
The  Montreal  Gazette  put  it  “by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  which  organization  had  secured  control  of  the 
field  through  the  unfortunate  policy  pursued  by  the  former 
Minister  of  Labor,  the  Hon.  Gideon  Robertson.”  It  was  this 
policy  that  led  to  the  strike,  and  which  made  Mr.  Murdock’s 
work  so  difficult.  Fortunately  the  local  councils  of  the 
miners,  so  to  speak,  took  the  bit  between  their  teeth,  and 
followed  a Canadian  policy  of  “live  and  let  live”,  with  the 
result  that  a sane  agreement  was  arrived  at. 

/ft  /ft  /ft 

The  Mosul  Problem  Again 

ONCE  again  the  League  of  Nations  is  proving  its  usefulness 
as  both  Great  Britain  and  Turkey  submitted  their 
case  to  a commission  which  investigated  the  Mosul  problem 
on  the  spot,  and  which  has  recommended  a solution  to  the 
League  Council.  The  question  has  caused  considerable 
unrest  for  many  years  past  and  is  like  a fire  that  is  constantly 


Where  the  trouble  lies. 

The  arrows  show  part  of  the  air  route  from  England  to  India  and  Australia. 


breaking  out.  The  Mosul  problem  is  essentially  difficult  as 
there  are  so  many  various  factors  to  be  considered.  Mosul  is 
the  northernmost  vilayet  of  what  is  generally  known  as 
Mesopotamia.  To  the  north  lie  Kurdistan  and  Armenia 
both  under  Turkish  control.  To  the  south  lie  the  plains 
which  were  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  and  strength  of 
Ninevah,  Babylon  and  the  other  capitals  of  the  old  times. 
In  addition  to  the  geographical  difficulties,  there  is  also 
that  of  population,  and  thirdly,  the  all  important  question  of 
oil.  As  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  our  columns,  the 
Mosul  area  is  bound  to  be  the  bone  of  contention  for  many 
years  to  come.  Great  Britain,  France  and  Turkey  are  all 
anxious  to  secure  control,  while  the  American,  British  and 
Dutch  oil  companies  are  struggling  for  the  right  to  exploit 
the  oil  fields. 

<ft  <ft  <ft 

The  Turkish  Attitude 

XN  addition  to  the  three  factors  mentioned,  there  is  the 
conflict  between  the  terms  of  the  Mandate  and  Turkish 
nationalism.  At  the  Peace  Conference,  Great  Britain  was 
given  the  mandate  to  assist  Irak,  of  which  Mosul  is  part, 
towards  self-government  on  the  usual  conditions  of  equal 
rights  to  the  trade  of  all  nations.  After  considerable  contro- 
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versy,  a treaty  was  signed  last  year  between  King  Feisul  in 
Great  Britain,  which  provided  for  British  assistance  and 
supervision  for  four  years  on  the  understanding  that,  in  1927, 
the  Irakis  would  be  able  to  carry  on  their  own  Government. 

To-day,  Turkey  is  laying  claim  to  Mosul  and  the  Irak 
Government  is  too  weak  to  stand  up  to  the  Ottoman  Govern- 1 
ment,  with  the  result  that  Great  Britain  once  again  is  shoulder- 
ing the  problem.  To  further  complicate  matters,  the  famous 
Turkish  Pact  included  a claim  to  the  whole  of  the  vilayet  of 
Mosul,  which  it  claims  is  part  of  Turkey,  and  it  is  on  this 
point  that  the  Anglo-Turkish  negotiations  broke  down. 
Great  Britain  has  offered  rectification  of  the  Kurdish-Mosul 
frontier,  while  the  Turks  have  demanded  the  whole  of  the 
Province.  Up  to  a few  weeks  ago  it  was  thought  that  Turkey 
would  once  again  make  an  appeal  to  force;  no  doubt  feeling 
that  the  British  Government  was  so  fully  occupied  with  other 
affairs  that  it  was  unlikely  to  resist  any  encroachment  on  the 
Mosul  territory;  but  the  Turks  once  again  failed  to  grasp 
the  British  character,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  force 
would  not  get  them  any  further,  they  agreed  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

w * w 

Our  Candid  Premier 

UDGING  from  the  press  reports  of  the  Western  papers, 
the  Prime  Minister’s  trip  has  increased  his  prestige 
immensely.  Everywhere  he  has  met  with  an  excellent  recep- 
tion and  has  impressed  his  audience  by  the  candid  way  in 
which  he  has  explained  the  Government’s  position.  A des- 
patch from  Prince  Albert,  which  is  regarded  as  the  gateway 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  line,  states:  “So  the  frankness  of  Premier 
King  in  discussing  the  obstacles  to  the  early  completion  of 
this  project  comes  as  somewhat  of  a shock  to  a people  who 
for  so  many  years  have  been  accustomed  to  being  buoyed 
up  by  political  promises  that  have  been  so  frequently  for- 
gotten after  the  election.  Not  in  the  history  of  political 
campaigning  in  Saskatchewan  has  a public  man  confronted 
prairie  audiences  and  told  them  without  reserve  that  he  could 
not  promise  them  something  at  government  expense  which  he 
knew  they  wanted,  had  waited  for  through  the  years,  and  in 
which  so  much  could  be  said  in  favour  of  their  point  of  view.” 

« <i> 

Not  Playing  Politics 

URING  the  course  of  his  many  speeches,  the  Prime 
Minister  has  covered  most  of  the  problems  that  are 
now  confronting  us.  Naturally  at  each  centre  he  dealt  with 
the  problem  that  had  particular  interest  for  his  audience, 
but  as  shown  above,  he  did  not  “play  politics”  to  the  extent 
of  promising  everything  people  want.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Mackenzie  King  is  looked  upon  by  ardent  partisans  as  lacking 
the  ordinary  attributes  of  the  successful  politician  in  that  he 
will  not  make  promises  which  he  knows  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
In  the  speech  made  at  Saskatoon,  he  dealt  with  an  editorial 
in  the  Saskatoon  Phoenix,  which  stated  that  his  Winnipeg 
statement  was  exceedingly  disappointing  because  he  did  not 
promise  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  will  be  proceeded 
with  at  once.  “I  prefer  now,”  he  said,  “to  say  the  unpleasant 
thing  and  to  try  to  do  more,  but  I will  not  promise  the  pleasant 
thing  and  do  less.  I see  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  immediate 
completion  of  the  Railroad.  I believe  it  will  be  completed, 
but  as  our  finances  permit  it.  I think  you  will  help  the  com- 
pletion of  it  by  being  patient  as  the  Government  sees  year 
by  year  how  far  it  can  go.”  In  concluding  his  speech  he  said, 


“Now  this  is  not  a pleasant  message  to  bring  you  but  I pay 
you  the  compliment  of  being  frank  and  giving  you  the  question 
from  all  its  bearings.” 

A A A 

Senate  Reform  Coming 

HNOTHER  point  with  which  the  Prime  Minister  dealt 
on  various  occasions  was  that  of  the  Senate  reform. 
Judging  by  the  tone  of  his  speech,  it  is  his  intention  at  the 
coming  session  to  ask  for  a constitutional  amendment  of  the 
British  North  America  Act.  According  to  an  Ottawa  despatch 
to  the  Winnipeg  Evening  Tribune,  the  address  to  the  Throne 
will  contain  a proposal  to  amend  the  B.N.A.  Act  on  the 
following  lines— the  suggested  amendment  is,  of  course,  only 
clever  anticipation  on  the  part  of  the  Tribune's  Ottawa  rep- 
resentative, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  amendment  on 
these  lines  will  be  put  forward 

“If  any  public  bill  is  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
three  successive  sessions,  (whether  of  the  same  Parliament 
or  not)  and,  having  been  sent  up  to  the  Senate  at  least  one 
month  before  the  end  of  the  sessions,  that  bill  shall,  on  its 
rejection  for  the  third  time  by  the  Senate,  unless  the  House 
direct  to  the  contrary,  be  presented  to  the  Governor-General 
and  becomes  an  act  of  Parliament  on  being  assented  to, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Senate  has  not  consented. 

“Provided,  however,  that  this  provision  shall  not  take 
effect  unless  two  years  have  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the 
second  reading  in  the  first  of  those  sessions  of  the  bill  in  the 
Commons  and  the  date  which  it  passes  the  House  in  the  third 
of  these  sessions.”  « <6  A 

fVhat  is  IV \ rongf 

HOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Canada  four  murderers 
have  paid  their  debt  to  Society  at  the  same  time.  The 
terror  of  British  Justice  has  never  been  so  eloquently  expressed 
as  in  the  hanging  which  took  place  at  Bordeaux  Jail,  Montreal, 
on  October  24th  last.  The  fact  that  the  condemned  were 
hanged  or  not,  makes  very  little  difference  in  the  ordinary 
evolution  of  society.  The  moral  effect  upon  the  public  is 
what  must  be  considered. 

The  newspapers  of  the  Canadian  press  have  voraciously 
seized  upon  the  gruesome  details  with  the  avidity  of  vultures. 
The  harrowing  and  disgusting  particulars  have  been  des- 
cribed and  served  up  for  public  consumption.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  leave  in  one’s  mind  a serious  question — what  is 
wrong  with  the  carrying  out  of  Canadian  justice?  It  is  true 
that  this  execution  was  dramatic  indeed.  The  details  of  the 
procession  from  the  death  cells  to  the  scaffold  hrfve  been 
revolting  to  the  public  mind.  The  graphic  description  of 
the  sheriff  in  his  fanciful  regalia  and  silver  sword  followed 
by  the  lugubrious  hangman  in  frock  coat  and  shining  hat 
tripping  their  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  followed  by  the 
victims  and  guards,  in  no  way  acts  as  a deterrent  to  crime. 
This  theatrical  touch  is  apparently  destined  to  impress  upon  the 
victims  themselves  the  seriousness  of  their  plight. 

The  press  of  the  country  has  flashed  in  glaring  headlines 
and  blood  red  type  this  morbid  story.  It  has  practically 
portrayed  the  murderers  in  the  roles  of  heroes,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  wise  and  be-spectacled  editors  sit  in  their 
editorial  chairs  and  moralize  on  the  depravity  of  modern 
youth.  If  these  same  gentlemen  practised  in  the  news  col- 
umns of  their  papers  what  they  preach  in  their  editorials 
they  would  not  be  guilty  of  prostituting  the  press  at  the 
expense  of  the  youth  of  the  country. 
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The  British  System 

HE  fact  that  much  of  the  murder  committed  in  Canada 
is  laid  at  the  door  of  foreign  born  does  not  in  any  way 
condone  the  practice.  The  relatives  of  the  condemned  are 
often  members  of  emotional  races  and  this  adds  more  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  danger  of  public  demonstra- 
tions and  hero  funerals  is  a very  serious  one  to-day.  It  does 
much  to  eliminate  the  terror  of  capital  punishment,  and 
seriously  jeopardizes  the  moral  effect  of  the  death  penalty. 
In  England  a crime  of  capital  magnitude  is  atoned  without 
fuss  or  feathers.  Three  weeks  elapse  before  the  sentence  is 
carried  out  and  the  bodies  of  the  victims  are  laid  to  eternal 
rest  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison.  The  Government  of 
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the  Province  of  Quebec  has  already  seen  the  folly  of  the 
Canadian  manner  of  procedure  and  it  is  understood  that  it 
will  shortly  adopt  the  British  system.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  undertake  to  curtail  the  exuberance  of  the  press 
in  matters  of  morbid  criminal  detail  it  would  do  much  to 
restore  to  the  death  sentence  its  place  in  organized  society. 

An  Interesting  Analysis 

T the  time  of  writing  with  2 seats  to  hear  from,  the 
position  of  the  parties  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 


is  as  follows: 

Conservatives 410 

Labour 152 

Liberals 40 

Co-operatives 5 

Constitutionalists 3 

Independents 2 

Communist 1 
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Roughly  speaking,  over  fourteen  and  a half  million  votes 
were  cast,  of  which  the  Conservatives  obtained  47%,  Labour 
33§%,  Liberals  18%,  Constitutionalists  .7%,  Communists 
.4%  and  Independents  .4%.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  the 
composition  of  the  House  were  based  on  proportional  represen- 
tation, the  Conservative  party  would  not  have  a majority  over 
their  opponents.  If  it  were  based  on  the  total  votes  obtained, 
they  would  have  only  289  seats,  whilst  Labour  would  have 
206  and  the  Liberals  110. 

The  analysis  of  the  figures  is  extremely  interesting  and  the 
swing  to  Toryism  astounding.  Although  their  majority  is  so 
large,  the  Conservatives  are  not  likely  to  have  an  easy  passage 


as  there  is  bound  to  be  a good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  ex- 
tremists in  the  Labour  Party,  who  have  to  some  extent  been 
held  in  check  by  the  fact  that  they  were  in  power. 

* 

A New  Leader  IV anted 

HAT  section  of  the  Labour  Party  will  undoubtedly  now 
endeavour  to  stir  up  trouble  amongst  the  Trade  Unions, 
and  unless  times  improve  we  may  look  to  strikes  and  disorder 
in  the  storm-centres.  As  Mr.  Guerin  has  pointed  out  in  his 
article,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  has  left  the  Conservative 
Party  with  all  the  domestic  problems  that  he  took  over  from 
them. 

The  question  of  leadership  is  a very  important  one,  and 
although  Mr.  Baldwin  is  not  regarded  as  an  ideal  Prime 
Minister,  there  is  nobody  in  sight  to  replace  him  at  the  present 
time.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  part  played  by  Lord 
Beaverbrook  in  the  new  Government.  He  has  been  constantly 
“knocking”  Mr.  Baldwin  and  has  allied  himself  with  the 
Birkenhead-Churchill  clique.  The  people  of  Great  Britain, 
however,  are  not  likely  to  dethrone  Mr.  Baldwin  for  either 
of  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  friends.  There  is  room  for  a new 
leader.  Perhaps  he  will  come  to  the  fore  this  time. 

m «> 

Our  Balance  of  Trade 

DURING  the  past  few  months  our  foreign  trade  figures 
have  shown  a falling-off  in  imports  and  an  increase 
in  exports.  In  the  six  months  ending  Sept.  30th  the  value 
of  the  imports  showed  a drop  of  $67,000,000  as  compared 
with  1923 ; while  the  exports  showed  an  increase  of  $13,000,000. 
The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  imports  and 
exports  for  the  six  months  ending  September  30th : 


Imports  Exports 

1919  $451,760,000  $579,443,000 

1920  713,012,000  548,780,000 

1921  378,815,000  335,677,000 

1922  363,915,000  388,233,000 

1923  464,330,000  453,979,000 

1924  397,169,000  482,092,000 


As  will  be  seen  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favour  for 
the  first  time  since  1919.  .This  state  of  affairs  is  likely  to 
continue  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  cereals.  The 
result  is  that  Canada  is  establishing  credits  abroad,  which 
have  been  a big  factor  in  restoring  our  dollar  to  par. 

<0  & 

The  Value  of  IV embley. 

HROM  every  direction  one  hears  good  reports  as  to  the 
results  of  the  Canadian  Exhibit  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  is  almost  certain  to  be 
carried  on  next  year.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  only  Domi- 
nion that  is  adverse  to  carrying  on  is  South  Africa  where 
there  has  been  a change  of  Government  and  where  a wave  of 
rather  narrow  nationalism  is  sweeping  the  country.  There 
is,  however,  hope  that  saner  counsels  will  prevail  and  that 
South  Africa  will  fall  in  line  with  her  sister  Dominions.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  from  our  own  point  of  view  we  received  full 
value  for  our  money,  and  the  revived  interest  in  Canada  that 
is  now  in  evidence  in  the  Old  Country  is  undoubtedly  largely 
due  to  our  splendid  showing  at  Wembley.  People  are  gradual- 
ly realizing  that  this  country  is  not  purely  a cold  barren 
continent,  and  that  our  winters  are  just  as  attractive  as  in 
Switzerland  and  that  the  country  offers  wonderful  opportu- 
nities for  all. 
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{Continued  from  page  25) 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  intention  to  make 
a park  of  the  250  acres.  Only  25  acres  will  be  developed  in 
relation  to  the  monument  and  its  approaches.  The  rest  will 
be  re-forested,  and  economical  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  this  and  the  road  work  to  be  carried  out  by  the  French 
Government. 

Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  programme  for  this 
year.  It  may  be  added  that  the  cost  of  work  done  to  date  has 
come  well  below  the  estimates,  and  there  is  every  expectation 
that  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  complete  its  programme 
within  the  appropriations  which  form  the  basis  of  their 
mandate. 


Slow  Motion  in  Thought 

The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty  to  the  Higher 
Animals  should  stop  the  taking  of  close-ups  of  moving- 
picture  actors  engaged  in  thought.  It  is  too  painful  to  watch 
and  makes  the  people  callous  to  suffering. 

The  movie  technique  is  to  blame.  It  requires  that  our  hero 
undergo  the  pangs  of  ratiocination  in  a close-up.  The  villain, 
in  plain  sight  of  the  hero,  strikes  at  him  three  times  with  a 
meat  ax,  empties  a .45  Colt’s  at  him,  sets  fire  to  his  house  and 
rides  away  with  the  fainting  heroine.  What  next?  A close- 
up  of  the  hero’s  manly  face.  His  eyes  narrow,  betokening 
thought.  Seconds  pass.  Wait!  He’s  getting  the  idea — he’s 
got  it!  The  villain  hates  him  and  is  doing  him  wrong!  Gods! 

It  is  too  much.  Movie  actors  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
think  out  hard  things  like  that  with  people  who  have  paid 
to  lie  amused  watching  them. — C.M.P.,  in  Life. 
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Why  YOU  Should  Purchase 
Canadian  Government  Annuity 

Because  in  old  age  it  will  free  you  from  the  dread  of  poverty  or  of  becoming-  a 
burden  upon  others; 

Because  it  will  bring  you  comfort  and  independence  in  your  later  years; 

BECAUSE  IT  WILE  GIVE  YOU  A LARGER  RETURN  -FOR  THE  AMOUNT 
INVESTED  THAN  ANY  OTHER  LIFE  INVESTMENT  OF  EQUAL  SECURITY. 


For  example,  if  a man  of  20  will  pay  to  the  Dominion  Government  the  sum  of 
$5.31  a month  until  he  is  60,  the  Government  wall  agree  to  pay  to  him  from  60 
as  long  as  he  lives  $50  a month — a return  equal  to  over  23  y2  % 011  the  total 
amount  paid. 


If  he  dies  before  60,  every  dollar  that  he  paid  in,  with  4%  compound  interest, 
would  be  returnable  to  his  heirs.  If  he  should  die  between  59  and  60,  the 
amount  so  returnable  in  a cash  sum  would  be  $6,230.00. 

Such  an  Annuity  may  be  of  any  amount  from  $50  to  $5,000  a year,  the  cost 
being  relatively  the  same.  It  is  non-forfeitable,  cannot  be  seized  for  debt,  and 
is  free  from  Dominion  Income  Tax.  For  full  particulars  fill  out  this  Coupon  and 
address  it  as  directed. 


Mail  This  Coupon — No  Postage  Needed 


5 Department  of  Labour,  Annuities  Branch, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 


Please  send  me  the  “Handbook  of  Information”  and  full  par- 
ticulars as  to  cost  of  a Canadian  Government  Annuity.  My  age 
last  birthday  was  years. 

Full  Name  

(State  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 


Post  Office  Address 
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Here  Endeth  the  First  Lesson 

By  THOMAS  GUERIN 


THE  British  election  is  over.  The  overwhelming  majority 
for  the  Conservative  Party  is  a decided  relief  to  the 
Dominions  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The 
attempt  at  radicalism  in  the  Mother  Country  sent  a feeling 
of  worry  and  of  mental  malaise  through  everyone  who  really 
desires  to  see  stability  reign,  and  the  status  quo  preserved  in 
the  relationship  between  the  component  nations  of  the  empire. 
The  fact  is  clear  that  England  is  not  fit  for  such  drastic 
changes  as  socialism  and  inter-nationalism  might  bring  about. 
The  sight  of  John  Bull  trying  to  preserve  his  British  dignity 
with  all  its  ponderous  trappings,  while  at  the  same  time 
attempting  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  a democrat 
amongst  nations  and  an  international  good  fellow  was  funny 
in  the  extreme. 

After  the  war,  the  whole  world  indulged  in  a prolonged 
spree.  The  nations  reeled  along  in  a drunken  orgy,  tearing 
down  edifices  and  tearing  up  credits.  England  was  one  of  the 
last  to  sip  the  cup  of  intoxication,  but  she  was  unable  to  resist, 
and  John  Bull  himself  a Democrat  under  the  direction  of  a 
Labour  Government. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  that  Government,  it  cannot 
be  reproached  with  doing  much  Jiarm.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  governed  more  through  sufference 
than  by  the  will  of  the  people  of  England. 

Ramsay  Macdonald  may  be  an  academic  socialist.  So 
long  as  he  confined  his  socialism  within  academic  bounds  he 
was  fairly  safe,  but  when  he  overstepped  these  limits  and 
allowed  them  to  enter  into  the  affairs  of  England  his  political 
death  knell  was  tolled.  The  liberation  of  an  editor  who  had 
written  rank  treason  was  too  great  a shock  to  the  English 
mind  and  Ramsay  Macdonald  paid  the  price  of  his  folly. 
Macdonald  has  accomplished  much.  He  leaves  office  with 
Britain  more  clearly  understood  throughout  Europe  than  she 
has  been  for  a century.  He  has  come  to  a better  under- 
standing with  France  than  ever  before  and  is  at  the  same 
time  on  amicable  terms  with  Germany.  He  has  shown  himself 
a good  politician  for  he  has  left  behind  him  for  his  adversaries 
to  solve  the  very  problems  which  he  himself  received  from 
them.  The  Conservative  party  finds  itself  entering  office 
with  the  situation  of  the  unemployed  still  unsolved  and  face 
to  face  with  the  difficult  problem  of  an  ever  falling  market. 

The  Labour  Party  may  have  been  successful  in  many  things 
but  yet  they  were  a dangerous  experiment  and  Britain  acted 
wisely  when  she  went  back  to  the  methods  which  she  under- 
stood better. 

John  Bull  was  always  lonely,  and  too  great  familiarity 
with  his  neighbours  was  never  the  worst  of  his  vices.  Even 
when  Russia  was  herself  reactionary,  he  looked  upon  her 
with  suspicion.  The  idea  of  his  taking  to  his  bosom  and 
fraternising  with  uncalled-for  familiarity,  a Russia  that  has 
lost  her  self  respect  and  is  reeking  with  disease,  was  too  much 
for  him. 

John  Bull  saw  in  the  raw  sore  of  Bolshevism  an  infection 
which  would  eat  into  his  own  heart,  and  which  might  easily 
still  it  for  all  time.  He  undertook  to  cauterize  it  and  he  did 
so  thoroughly.  His  return  to  Conservatism  must  be  to  him 
a great  relief.  He  has  put  on  again  his  old  clothes  in  which 


he  can  feel  warm  and  comfortable  and  feel  himself  protected 
from  outside  contamination. 

Britain  is  generally  thorough.  When  it  undertakes  to  do  a 
thing  it  does  not  do  it  by  halves.  It  knows  what  it  wants, 
when  it  wants  it,  and  it  generally  gets  it.  It  showed  the 
thoroughness  of  its  determination  at  the  polls  of  October 
29th,  and  it  has  made  clear  its  intention  of  assuming  again  its 
magnificent  aloofness  and  of  mounting  once  more  the  pedestal 
of  its  superiority. 

The  policies  of  France  and  of  England  have  lately  acted  in 
extraordinary  harmony.  Macdonald  and  Herriot  both  repre- 
sented minorities  in  their  countries.  A short  time  after 
Macdonald’s  Labour  Government  entered  office,  France 
thought  that  she  too  would  try  the  experiment.  She  turned 
out  Poincare  and  his  “Blcc  National”  and  returned  to  power 
Herriot  and  his  radicals.  Already  France  has  been  feeling 
the  effects  of  his  radicalism.  While  internal  dissension  and 
disunion  are  daily  becoming  more  apparent,  she  also  must 
soon  pay  the  price  of  her  experience. 

The  Labour  Government  of  England  allowed  its  inter- 
nationalism to  so  obscure  its  vision,  that,  while  interested 
in  foreign  lands,  it  failed  to  see  and  understand  the  politics 
and  desires  of  the  sister  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
The  sight  of  the  Mother  Country  more  radical  than  themselves 
disgusted  the  British  Dominions,  who  never  felt  much  con- 
fidence in  England’s  sally  into  Socialism. 

John  Bull  has  learned  his  lesson.  He  has  sobered  up  a 
wiser  and  more  penitent  person.  Like  all  repentent  sinners 
still  feeling  the  effects  of  his  indiscretions,  his  remorse  has 
carried  him  far  and  with  characteristic  energy  he  has  turned 
over  a new  leaf,  and  tossing  aside  his  late  friends  he  has 
entered  the  camp  of  Reaction. 

The  Liberal  group  in  British  politics  has  dwindled  into 
paltry  significance.  In  the  new  House  they  will  control  but 
forty  seats.  This  w’as  what  was  to  be  expected.  The  great 
party  of  Gladstone  now  is  no  more  and  the  Liberal  minority 
stands  today  without  leaders.  x\squith  is  worn  out  and 
can  no  longer  dominate  and  the  only  other  leader  which  it 
possesses  is  discredited  at  home  and  despised  beyond  Eng- 
land’s shores.  The  Lloyd  George  of  the  war  is  now  forgotten 
and  to-day  there  stands  in  his  old  place  a political  mountebank 
and  personal  opportunist. 

The  future  of  the  new  Government  in  Great  Britain  is 
hopeful  of  domestic  success.  The  Tory  Government  made 
England’s  greatness  and  developed  her  flag  flung  Empire,  but 
the  Tory  Party  must  realize  also  that  things  have  changed. 

To-day  the  bonds  which  bind  the  British  Commonwealth 
are  happiness  and  prosperity  within  its  confines.  If  these  do 
not  exist  the  Imperial  tie  is  doomed  and  the  Empire  is  in 
danger.  It  may  take  some  time  but  Tory  England  will  soon 
learn  that  the  strength  of  Empire  lies  in  its  elasticity  and  that 
Jingoism  is  just  as  dangerous  as  Bolshevism  when  the  Empire 
as  a whole  is  considered. 

John  Bull  has  now  pulled  himself  together,  a more  expe- 
rienced fellow.  He  may  clear  away  the  debris  of  his  orgy 
and  put  his  house  in  order  and  then,  too,  France  may  note 
the  change  in  her  neighbour  and  may  well  benefit  by  his 
example. 
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Inspector:  “Tommy,  what  is  a bigamist?’  ' 
Tommy:  “Please,  sir,  a man  who  makes  the 
same  mistake  twice.” 

— People’s  Journal,  Glasgow. 


“I  want  a chauffeur  who  takes  no  risks!” 
“I’m  your  man.  Wages  in  advance!” 

— Strix,  Stockholm 


“Where  did  you  spend  your  summer  holi- 
days?” 

“In  my  winter  overcoat!” 

— Meggendorfer  Blaetter,  Munich. 


“When  I’m  not  well  I go  to  a doctor,  for  the 
doctors  must  live.  I take  his  prescriptions  to  a 
chemist,  for  the  chemists  must  also  live.  When 
I get  home  I throw  the  medicine  in  the  fire!” 
“Why?” 

“I  must  live  also!” — Dorfbarbier,  Berlin. 


An  Englishman  was  teaching  a Scottish 
business  friend  how  to  play  golf.  On  the  first 
tee,  he  poured  out  a copious  stream  of  instruc- 
tions and  wound  up  with  the  fine  old  maxim: 
“But  remember,  Sandy,  whatever  you  do, 
keep  your  eye  on  the  ball.” 

“I  will  that,”  said  Sandy,  who  had  just  paid 
half  a crown  for  it,  “ I dinna  trust  that  caddie  o’ 
mine  at  all.” 

— Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 


Buyer:  “Why,  this  horse  is  so  thin  I can 
count  its  ribs!” 

Dealer:  “Well,  count  ’em.  You’ll  find  none 
missing  1” — V ikingen,  Christiania. 


"We  women  support  pain  better  than  men!” 
“Who  told  you  so?  The  doctor?” 

“No.  The  shoemaker!” — Pasquino,  Turin. 


Husband:  “This  eternal  quarrelling  is  sense- 
less, Ella.  Let  us  be  friends  again!” 

Wife:  “Where  do  you  need  a button  on  now?” 
— Der  Brummer,  Berlin. 


“Mrs.  Lebmann  grumbles  all  day,  but  her 
husband  never  says  a word!” 

“Then  he  is  a coward!” 

“No.  He  is  deaf  and  dumb!” 

— Nebelspalter,  Zurich. 


“I  didn’t  know  you  was  such  a old  pal  of 
Ginger  Parker.” 

“I  ain’t,  neither.  I only  met  ’im  about  six 
months  ago.” 

“But  ’e  said  you  was  brought  up  together.” 
“Oh,  ’e  meant  before  the  magistrate.” 

— Tatler. 


“I  hear  ye  were  at  McDougall’s  last  night — 
what  kind  o’  a man  is  he?” 

“Leebr’al  wi’  his  whisky.  But  the  quality 
o’  it’s  that  indifferent  I verra  near  left  some.” 
— Sydney  Bulletin,  Australia. 


“You  sold  me  a car  about  a week  ago.” 
“Yes,  sir.  How  do  you  like  it?” 

‘ I want  you  to  repeat  everything  you  said 
about  the  car  again.  I’m  getting  discouraged.” 


Britains  Defeated  Premier  as  seen  by  Malt,  the 
Well  known  Cartoonist, 


Husband:  “I  see  old  Mr.  Mint  has  left  nearly 
half  a million.  How  would  you  like  to  be  his 
widow?” 

Wife:  “ Don’t  be  silly,  old  thing — I’d  much 
rather  be  yours  1” 


First  Actress:  “I  asked  the  manager 

whether  I ought  to  walk  off  or  dance  off  after 
my  song.” 

Second  Actress:  “And  what  did  he  say?” 
First  Actress:  “He  said  run  like  blazes!” 


A Frenchman  has  invented  an  automobile 
that  will  jump  ditches  six  feet  wide  without 
being  damaged.  If  he  can  only  adapt  the 
mechanism  to  take  the  high  jump  as  well  as 
the  broad  jump,  the  problem  of  avoiding  the 
messing-up  of  the  car  with  careless  pedestrians 
will  be  solved. 


“ How  many  of  our  great  poets,”  says  a writer, 
‘would  have  been  even  greater  but  for  the 
merest  of  accidents — the  dislocation  or  twisting 
of  a line  or  so.”  Yes,  it  is  quite  true.  I have 
in  mind  that  well-known  passage  of  Scott’s 
about  the  man  being  unable  to  breathe  who  has 
not  said  “This  is  my  native  land.”  Now  I ask 
you,  how  many  of  us  really  have  said  such  a 
thing?  But  a slight  alteration,  and  this  other- 
wise excellent  passage  would  have  found  an 
echo  in  every  heart.  Something  like  this: 
Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said: 

“Oh,  for  five  minutes  more  in  bed l” 

Now  that  is  true  realism! 


Said  the  friend  to  the  proud  father  of  7a 
college  graduate  who  had  just  been  awarded 
an  M.A.  degree:  “I  suppose  Robert  will  be 
looking  for  a Ph.D.  next?” 

“No,”  said  the  proud  father.  “I  guess  he 
will  be  looking  for  a J.O.B.” 


She  was  telling  a friend  that  she  had  been  to  a 
wedding.  She  described  the  bride's  white  satin 
gown,  the  veil,  the  slippers,  the  flowers,  and 
everything. 

“And  what  did  the  bridegroom  wear?”1 
asked  the  friend. 

“Well,  do  you  know,  that  good-for-nothing 
fellow  never  showed  up  at  all.” 


Wife  (at  Tower  Bridge  Police  Court):  “My 
husband  cannot  attend  court  today.  There  was 
a slight  disturbance  last  night — and  I won.” 


Handsome  Salesman:  “Couldn’t  I interest 
you  in  an  automobile?” 

Pretty  Miss:  “Perhaps  you  could.  Come 
around  in  one  some  day.  ” 


“How  did  you  feel,”  inquired  the  tourist, 
“ when  the  cyclone  wrecked  your  home  and  you 
found  yourself  sailing  through  the  air  on  the 
wings  of  the  wild  wind,  as  it  were,  with  the 
debris  of  your  domicile  whirling  about  you?”' 
“Like  a fly  in  a glass  of  soda  water,  thank 
you,”  replied  the  Kansas  farmer.  “I  was- 
present,  but  didn’t  seem  to  have  enough  influence 
to  quiet  the  fuss.” 


Feminists  in  Spain  are  protesting  loudly 
because  one  of  their  number  has  been  refused 
a license  as  a bull-fighter.  Evidently  the 
Spanish  authorities  hold  that  women  should  do 
their  fighting  in  their  natural  sphere — the  home. 
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Entre-Nous 


WITH  this  issue,  The  Listening  Post  completes  the 
second  year  of  its  existence,  a year  of  progress,  in 
which  the  Magazine  has  increased  in  circulation  and 
prestige.  During  the  year  we  have  published  contributions 
by  some  of  the  best  known  men  and  women  in  the  Dominion, 
whose  articles  have  been  quoted  in  the  daily  press  throughout 
the  country. 

In  the  present  issue 
there  are  also  one  or 
two  newcomers.  Mr. 

William  Arthur  Deacon, 

Literary  Editor  of  the 
Toronto  Saturday  Night 
makes  his  bow  with  an 
extremely  readable  ar- 
ticle, dealing  with  the 
books  of  the  year.  Mr. 

Deacon,  who  was  born 
at  Pembroke,  Ont.,  and 
educated  at  Stanstead 
College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  was 
originally  a lawyer  by 
profession.  He,  how- 
ever, drifted  into  jour- 
nalism when  practising 
in  Winnipeg,  and  is  to- 
day one  of  the  best- 
known  writers  in  the 
Dominion,  being  a re- 
gular contributor  to 
most  of  the  leading 
Canadian  and  American 
Reviews. 

Another  newcomer,  in 
a very  different  line  is 
Mr.  Craig  Campbell,  the 
well-known  soccer  ex- 
pert of  the  Montreal 
Star.  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  was  president  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec 
Football  Association  in 
1913  and  1919  and  Pre- 
sident of  the  Dominion 
Football  Association 
from  1915  to  1919,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the 


foremost  authorities  on  the  game. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  C.  Stead,  needs  no  introduction  to  Cana- 
dians, and  his  story  “Little  Miss  Happiness”  will  be  read 
with  delight  by  readers  of  The  Listening  Post. 

As  will  be  seen,  there  are  striking  articles  by  Lt.-Col. 
Wilfrid  Bovey,  Mr.  A.  H.  Morse,  Mr.  Thomas  Guerin, 
Prof.  C.  H.  Mercer  and  “Montrealer”,  who  still  pre- 
fers to  hide  his  identity 
under  a nom-de-plume. 

The  article  dealing 
with  the  political  de- 
bacle in  England  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  will  be 
read  with  all  the  more 
interest,  as  he  met  with 
defeat  in  the  elections. 

In  the  New  Year  we 
hope  to  introduce  sev- 
eral new  writers  to  our 
readers,  in  addition  to 
retaining  those  who 
have  done  so  much  to 
make  the  name  of  The 
Listening  Post  known 
from  Halifax  to  Van- 
couver. 

Several  new  features 
will  appear  early  in  the 
New  Year,  with  a view 
to  making  The  Listening 
Post  indispensible  to 
those  who  wish  to  follow 
public  affairs  in  this 
country.  In  this  con- 
nection we  would  wel- 
come any  suggestions 
from  our  readers  as  we 
are  most  anxious  to  give 
them  what  they  require. 

It  is  our  desire  to 
express  the  new  Cana- 
dianism  which  stands 
for  an  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  Canada’s  wel- 
fare, Canada’s  advance- 
ment, Canada’s  glory. 
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THE  LISTENING  POST 

wishes  its  readers 

A HAPPY  CHRISTMAS 

and 

A PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR 


Some  say,  that  even  ’gainst  that  season  comes, 
Wherein  our  Saviour’s  birth  is  celebrated, 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long, 

And  then,  they  say  no  spirit  can  walk  abroad, 

So  hallow’d  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

— Shakspere  (Hamlet) 


A peaceful  scene  on  Christmas  Day  in  Winnipeg,  where  the  air  is 
filled  with  the  merry  jingle  of  sleigh-bells. 


A morning  stroll  amid  stately  firs,  where  swift- 
running streams  fed  by  mountain  springs 
never  freeze  in  the  towering  Rockies 


A curious  stag  eyes  a group  of  jolly  snowshoers  who 
are  enjoying  an  exhilarating  tramp  in 
Algonquin  Park. 
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The  University  and  the  Nation 

By  WILFRID  BOVEY 


PRESIDENT  Calvin  Coolidge,  in  a speech  made  last 
4th  of  July  before  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States,  put  forward  an  interesting  theory 
regarding  the  basis  of  American  Nationalism. 

“It  can  not  be  too  often  pointed  out  that  the  fundamental 
conception  of  American  institutions  is  regard  for  the  indivi- 
dual. The  rights  which  are  so  clearly  asserted  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  are  the  rights  of  the  individual.  The 
wrongs  of  which  that  instrument  complains,  and  which  it 
asserts  it  is  the  purpose  of  its  signers  to  redress,  are  the  wrongs 
of  the  individual.  Through  it  all  runs  the  recognition  of 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual,  because  of  his  possession 
of  those  qualities  which  are  revealed  to  us  by  religion.  It  is 
this  conception  alone  which  warrants  the  assertion  of  the 
universal  right  to  freedom.  America  has  seen  the  working 
out  of  the  modern  effort  to  provide  a system  of  government 
and  society  which  would  give  to  the  individual  that  freedom 
which  his  nature  requires.” 

We  should  involve  ourselves  in  an  argument  to  which 
there  would  probably  be  no  conclusion  if  we  endeavoured  to 
carry  the  theory  laid  down  in  these  words  to  a series  of  logical 
conclusions.  However,  it  seems  to  be  a fair  paraphrase  to 
say  that  as  President  Coolidge  here  states  the  American  ideal, 
the  aim  of  the  state  is  to  serve  the  individual.  Indeed,  he 
himself  says,  a little  later  on  in  the  same  address:  “The  end 
sought  has  been  to  create  a nation  wherein  the  individual 
might  rise  to  the  full  stature  of  manhood  and  womanhood.” 
There  are  those  who  will  tell  us  that  this  interpretation 
of  American  ideals  is  not  an  accurate  one.  The  individual, 
if  he  is  to  reach  his  highest  development  must  surely  have 
before  him  an  aim,  and  can  that  aim  be  higher  than  the  good 
of  his  fellow-men?  If  then  our  individual  ideal  be  the  acquiring 
of  civil  virtue  we  are  logically  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  chief  end  of  the  individual  is  service  to  the  nation,  a doc- 
trine apparently  opposite  to  that  expounded  by  President 
Coolidge. 

Of  course  we  can  easily  put  ourselves  back  on  the  original 
path  by  saying  that  a nation  which  does  not  permit  of  indivi- 
dual freedom  cannot  arouse  patriotism,  and  we  can  very 
shortly  lose  ourselves  in  what  a politician  once  called  “The 
mazes  of  a vicious  circle.”  Yet  President  Coolidge’s  state- 
ment, worded  as  it  is,  can  hardly  fail  to  awaken  in  our  minds 
a question  whether  the  individual  is  not  given  to-day  an 
undue  measure  of  importance.  That  a nation  cannot  reach 
its  highest  point  unless  there  is  an  opportunity  for  individual 
development  cannot  be  questioned.  How  else  could  the 
poet,  the  musician,  the  business  leader,  the  novelist,  play 
the  part  he  does?  Civilization  in  our  sense  of  the  word  could 
not  exist  without  individualism.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not 
allow  our  attention  to  the  individual,  his  growth  and  his 


privileges  to  close  our  ears  to  the  call  of  patriotism  and  of 
civic  duty.  We  cannot  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
whole  question  to  those  charged  with  conducting  the  colleges 
of  to-day,  upon  whom  is  laid  the  responsibility  of  guiding 
and  of  advising  the  citizens  of  to-morrow. 

The  gifted  author  of  “ The  Plastic  Age,”  who  has  given 
us  an  extraordinarily  vivid  picture  of  the  smaller  American 
university,  leaves  us  with  an  impression  that  the  principal 
characteristics  of  his  undergraduate  are  an  introspective  and 
almost  pathological  individualism  and  sentimentalism.  The 
life  which  he  depicts  is  restless  and  hectic;  waves  of  wild 
excitement  among  the  spectators  of  foot-ball  matches,  passing, 
save  the  mark,  as  “college  spirit”,  dances  which  are  orgiastic 
excesses  manifest  its  nervous  exuberance.  Occasionally  the 
author  makes  his  figures  turn  to  an  idealism  almost  stranger 
than  their  materialism.  They  weep  over  the  rhythms  of 
poetry  and  of  music,  and  lay  bare  their  inmost  souls  to  one 
another  in  a manner  so  astonishing  as  to  be  almost  indecent. 
Two  young  men  fresh  from  a round  of  excessive  drinking  and 
erotic  dancing  stop  on  their  way  home  from  a midnight  poker 
party  to  listen  to  one  of  their  acquaintances  reading  Shelley 
to  another.  “God,  isn’t  it  beautiful!”  one  of  them  cries,  and 
bursts  into  tears.  This  is  not  idealism,  it  is  sentimentalism. 
The  student  who  devotes  himself  to  self-study,  self-pity  and 
self-admiration  leaves  his  college,  not  as  a man  but  as  a 
hyper-developed  boy.  It  is  he  and  his  type  who  become 
the  psychopathic  criminal.  It  is  from  the  ranks  of  such  that 
come  the  perverts  who  commit  murder  in  order  to  study  their 
sensations,  and  who  yet  avoid  the  death-penalty  by  a plea 
of  childhood. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a few  lines  of  “ The  Plastic  Age”  are 
devoted  to  explaining  that  all  students  are  not  the  same,  that 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  a thousand  are 
drunk  at  the  “Junior  Prom”,  but  the  impression  left  on  the 
mind  is  but  little  effected  by  this  interjected  apology. 

What  is  remarkable,  however,  is  that  in  a book  which 
presents  a careful  psychological  study  of  the  undergraduates 
of  a supposedly  typical  college,  there  is  not  a single  word  to 
indicate  that  loyalty,  patriotism  or  interest  in  public  affairs 
form  any  part  of  their  aims. 

Sir  Arthur  Currie,  in  his  report  of  McGill  University  for 
this  year,  speaks  of  this  side  of  University  training  when  he 
points  out  that  “there  are  in  this  respect  two  very  different 
types  of  institutions  lying  as  it  were  at  the  end  of  a very  long 
scale  of  colleges  and  universities,  each  of  which  tends  more 
or  less  towards  one  or  other  extreme.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  the  individual  is  almost 
completely  subordinated  to  his  college  and  to  his  university. 

( Continued  on  page  5) 
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IV est  Hastings 

HE  result  of  the  West  Hastings  by-election  came  as  a 
surprise  to  most  people,  and  a distinct  shock  to  the 
Conservative  Party,  especially  the  leaders,  and  the  retiring 
member,  Mr.  E.  Guss  Porter  who,  when  he  gaily  resigned  his 
seat  as  a protest  against  the  finding  of  the  Committee  in 
regard  to  the  Murdock  case,  little  thought  that  his  consti- 
tuents would  turn  him  out  when  the  test  came. 

Mr.  Chas.  Hanna’s  victory  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  present  generation,  and  apart  from  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  the  country  at  large,  is  a sign  that  the  historical 
Conservative  stronghold  of  West  Hastings  is  satisfied  with 
the  present  Government,  while  it  is  regarded  by  a good  many 
people  as  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  for  the  Ontario  Con- 
servatives. 


An  Interesting  Record 

EFORE  dealing  with  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Liberal 
victory,  it  may  be  interesting  at  first  to  glance  briefly 
at  the  history  of  the  constituency.  At  Confederation,  the 
County  of  Hastings  was  divided  into  three  constituencies, 
Hastings  North,  Hastings  West,  and  Hastings  East.  In  1903 
however,  the  Redistribution  Bill  did  away  with  the  consti- 
tuency of  Hastings  North,  which  was  for  many  years  repre- 
sented by  the  late  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  the  fifth  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  and  split  it  up  between  the  remaining 
two. 

Hastings  West  was  represented  from  1867  to  1882  by  the 
same  man,  Mr.  James  Brown.  In  the  elections  of  1867,  1872, 
and  1874,  Mr.  Brown  was  the  successful  Conservative  candi- 
date. In  the  election  of  1878  he  was  elected  as  a Liberal. 
In  1882  and  in  1887,  Mr.  A.  Robertson,  Conservative,  was 
elected,  and  in  1891,  1896,  and  1900  the  late  Mr.  Harry 
(afterwards  Senator)  Corby  was  the  successful  Conservative 
Candidate.  In  1903  the  constituency  was  enlarged.  At 
the  elections  of  1904,  1908,  1911,  1917,  and  1921.  Mr.  E. 
Guss  Porter,  K.C.,  of  Belleville,  Conservative,  was  elected  by 
the  majorities  respectively,  of  879,  1,161,  1,771,  1,625  and 
1,171. 

❖ •>  •> 

The  Issue 

ON  the  whole,  the  Conservative  press  has  admitted  defeat 
with  very  good  grace,  although  as  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected, such  die-hard  papers  as  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire, 
have  attempted  to  explain  it  away.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  leaders  of  both  parties,  including  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Mr.  Meighen,  took  part  in  the  elections,  it  is  evident  the 
electorate  approve  of  the  Government  policy.  Mr.  Charles 
Hanna  gained  a majority  in  the  towns  of  the  constituency, 
and  as  Mr.  Meighen  put  the  fiscal  policy  forward  as  the  main 
issue,  the  Government  is  entitled  to  regard  the  election  as 
approving  of  their  tariff  policy. 


The  Murdock  incident,  of  course,  played  a big  part  in 
the  election,  as  it  was  on  this  that  Mr.  Porter  resigned.  The 
verdict  shows  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  tired  of  the 
picayune  methods  adopted  by  Mr.  Porter  in  the  Murdock 
case,  and  that  they  approve  of  the  verdict  of  the  Committee, 
which  exonerated  Mr.  Murdock.  From  whatever  angle  the 
result  is  regarded,  it  can  bring  but  little  comfort  to  the  Con- 
servative leaders.  In  fact,  the  victory  is  looked  upon  by  a 
large  number  of  Conservatives  as  a vote  of  non-confidence 
in  the  Conservative  leader,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen. 


Mr.  Charles  Hanna,  M.P. 


A Conservative  Opinion 

HE  Montreal  Gazette,  that  historical  up-holder  of 
Conservatism,  in  dealing  with  the  election,  made  no 
bones  about  the  issue,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
editorial: 

“The  Conservative  Party  has  received  a staggering  blow  in  the  West 
Hastings  by-eleetion,  one  from  which  it  may  not  soon  nor  easily  recover, 
and  if  the  event  does  not  bring  to  the  party  a realization  of  its  position, 
then  indeed  is  the  outlook  dark  and  the  case  a desperate  one.  Explanations 
will  be  offered  and  local  influence  of  one  sort  or  another  will  be  cited,  but 
the  public  outside  the  constituency,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for 
these  local  influences,  are  bound  to  look  upon  the  outcome  as  a serious 
Conservative  reverse  and  as  something  very  like  a calamity  to  the  cause 
for  which  the  party  stands.  West  Hastings  was  believed  to  be  impreg- 
nable; it  was  part  of  an  old  Loyalist  territory  and,  in  town  and  country 
alike,  its  traditions  were  Tory,  its  people  voting  consistently  for  Conser- 
vative  principles  and  Conservative  candidates  over  a very  long  period 
of  years;  it  was  believed  to  be  as  unlikely  a field  for  a Liberal  success  as 
could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Dominion,  and  yet  it  has  turned  a Con- 
servative majority  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  into  a Liberal  majority  of  five 
hundred,  or  thereabouts.  Why?’’ 

“It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  election  was  stolen,  or,  at  any  rate,  j 
that  it  was  stolen  without  the  connivance  of  the  electorate;  a turnover 
of  sixteen  to  seventeen  hundred  votes  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  little 
dexterity  of  election  manipulators.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the 
Conservatives  who  so  largely  outnumbered  and^outvoted  their  opponents 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  NATION 

{Continued  from  page  3) 

“It  may  be  that  such  a system  goes  too  far  in  one  direction, 
that  the  tyranny  of  what  are  in  reality  class  customs  is  ex- 
cessive, that  the  undergraduate  tends  to  conform  too  much 
to  one  pattern,  but  at  least  the  man  who  completes  his  course 
is  one  who  has  had  contact  with  his  fellows,  and  has  learned 
to  deal  with  men  and  to  serve  his  country.” 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  how  in  the 
University  of  which  Sir  Arthur  Currie  is  Principal,  some  of 
the  training  which  he  regards  as  so  essential  is  provided  by 
the  undergraduate  himself.  The  McGill  Mock  Parliament, 
which  carries  on  its  proceedings  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished parliamentary  forms  and  can  count  on  an  attendance 
of  two  or  three  hundred,  has  developed  from  a burlesque 
into  one  of  the  most  important  undergraduate  Debating  Clubs 
in  the  British  Empire. 


Dr.  Stephen  Leacock  and  Lt.-Col.  W.  Bovey  {Asst,  to 
the  Principal)  with  McGill  and  Cornell  Students 
in  the  McGill  Mock  Parliament. 

The  Literary  and  Debating  Society  which  is  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  the  Mock  Parliament,  has  almost 
given  up  the  old-fashioned  set  debate  in  favour  of  the  par- 
liamentary type.  Both  Cambridge  and  Cornell  have  this 
year  sent  representatives  to  speak  in  the  Mock  Parliament, 
the  former  in  a debate  on  Imperial  Preference,  the  latter  on 
the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterways.  The 
debates  are  serious  enough,  although  relieved  by  the  usual 
parliamentary  interruptions  and  occasional  difficulties  in  the 
Canadianizing  of  visiting  speakers.  It  was  moving  to  hear 
the  representative  of  Cornell  declare,  as  a Canadian,  that  if 
the  cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal  were  to  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  advantages  to  be  gained  by  its  con- 
struction, Canada  should  really  pay  nothing,  as  the  benefit 
to  Canada  would  be  less  than  nothing. 

Another  institution  of  rather  more  recent  growth  is  the 
McGill  Canadian  Club  to  which  every  member  of  the  student 
society  belongs,  and  whose  work  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
C.  anadian  Clubs,  saving  that  it  has  no  limitation  regarding 
the  subject  of  speeches.  If  a political  leader  is  invited  to 
address  the  Club,  he  is  not  only  permitted  but  expected  to 
deal  with  the  subject  presumably  next  his  heart. 

What  these  two  organizations  are  doing  to  help  on  the 
growth  of  public  spirit  and  interest  in  national  affairs  among 


the  undergraduates  of  McGill  must  be  judged  by  results,  and 
it  is  rather  early  yet  to  expect  any  of  these.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  there  are  many  whose  minds  are  being  stirred 
to  a greater  interest  in  Canada  and  Canadian  affairs,  who 
are  learning  skill  in  debate,  the  grasp  of  points  at  issue  which 
will  enable  them  to  play  well  their  parts  in  years  to  come. 

It  would  be  unfair,  even  in  a brief  discussion,  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  unhealthy  kind  of  individualism  of 
which  we  cannot  but  see  the  danger  is  in  reality  an  American 
ideal  any  more  than  a British  or  a Canadian  one.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  has  put  the  contrast  in  a few  vivid  words: 
‘‘The  conflict  is  on  between  the  principle  of  individual  liberty 
which  is  the  moving  force  of  western  civilization,  and  the 
principle  of  social,  economic  and  political  collectivism  which 
is  the  essential  principle  of  the  civilization  of  the  Orient.  . . . 
The  struggle  between  liberty  and  equality  has  begun.  The 
history  of  the  next  centuries  seems  likely  to  be  written  in 
terms  of  that  far-reaching  controversy.  Victory  over  col- 
lectivism, with  its  attendant  destruction,  stagnation,  and 
death,  will  not  be  had  by  an  individualism  which  is  grasping, 
self-centred  and  selfish.  If  individualism  is  to  have  a chance 
to  win  on  the  pages  of  history,  it  must  be  an  individualism 
which  finds  its  completion  in  the  spirit  of  glad  and  generous 
service  to  countrymen  and  to  mankind.  It  is  still  true  that 
‘whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.’” 


McGill  University  Students'  Band 


No  system  of  education  can  fulfil  the  need  which  called  it 
into  being  unless  it  has  within  it  some  driving  power,  unless 
it  is  informed  with  some  ideal.  The  words  of  the  teacher  who 
aims  at  imparting  knowledge  without  wisdom  are  sounding 
brasses  and  tinkling  cymbals.  Unless  the  motive  force  of 
education  is  religion,  and  we  are  agreed  to-day  that  the  con- 
nection of  religion  and  education  presents  almost  insuperable 
difficulties,  that  motive  force  must  be  public  spirit,  patriotism, 
whatever  name  we  choose  for  love  of  country  and  of  our 
fellows.  This  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  individualism,  at  which 
our  education  aims. 


‘‘PRICE:  ONE  EGG” 

A significant  hint  of  the  uncertain  value  of  Hungarian 
currency  is  furnished  by  the  report  for  1923  of  the  Baptist 
Union  of  that  country,  a copy  of  which  has  just  reached  Dr. 
Ruchbrooke.  On  the  title-page  is  printed:  “Price:  one  egg, 
in  America  5 cents”. 
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in  1921,  and  in  many  previous  contests,  arc  not  still  in  the  constituency. 
It  is  plainly  evident,  however,  that  some  hundreds  of  these  Conservatives 
either  abstained  from  voting  for  Mr.  Porter  or  actually  voted  against  him, 
the  reason  in  either  case  being  the  same.  What  was  that  reason?  If  there 
was  an  issue  in  the  election  at  all,  it  was  one  which  Mr.  Porter  himself 
provided,  and  neither  he  nor  his  advisers  can  complain  if  the  result  is 
interpreted  as  a condemnation  of  their  procedure.  If  we  go  back  a little 
we  come  to  the  charge  brought  by  Mr.  Porter  against  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  Hon.  James  Murdock,  in  connection  with  the  Home  Bank  failure. 
That  charge  was  investigated  by  a parliamentary  committee  which  for- 
mally exonerated  the  Minister,  after  which  Mr.  Porter  resigned  his  seat 
for  the  announced  purpose  of  submitting  the  case  to  his  constituents. 
Into  the  merits  of  Mr.  Murdock’s  position  it  is  not  necessary  to  go.  He 
was  vindicated,  as  stated,  by  the  committee.  The  Opposition  refused 
to  allow  the  matter  to  rest  where  the  House  of  Commons  had  left  it,  but 
it  is  not  recalled  that  Mr.  Porter’s  resignation  was  regarded  by  the  public 
as  more  than  a theatrical  demonstration;  it  was  thought,  as  no  doubt  Mr. 
Porter  and  his  advisers  at  that  time  also  thought,  that  the  re-election  of 
the  West  Hastings  member  was  a foregone  conclusion.  Having  regard  to 
the  supposedly  heavy  odds  in  Mr.  Porter’s  favour,  the  by-election  was 
not  expected  to  be  a real  test  of  public  opinion,  nor,  indeed,  any  test  at 
all.  If  there  was  an  element  of  risk  in  opening  the  constituency,  its  pre- 
sence was  not  suspected  at  the  time  the  resignation  was  decided  upon. 
Everybody  knows  now'  that  there  w'as  a risk,  and  the  loss  of  the  consti- 
tuency, unpleasant  enough  in  itself,  becomes  all  the  more  disturbing  in 
the  light  of  the  tactics  w'hich  brought  it  about.” 


The  New  St.  Lawrence  Bridge 

9LTH0UGH  the  building  of  a second  bridge  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  would  not  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be  of  interest  outside  the  Province  of  Quebec,  on 
closer  examination  it  will  be  found  to  have  a bearing  upon 
the  greater  part  of  the  East  and  the  Middle  West;  while  the 
fact  that  it  entails  the  expenditure  of  a large  sum  of  money 
is  sufficient  in  these  days  to  attract  attention  from  coast  to 
coast.  The  bridge,  which  has  been  needed  for  many  years, 
is  to  be  built  under  the  direction  of  the  Montreal  Harbour 
Board,  of  which  Dr.  W.  L.  McDougald  is  chairman. 

As  was  only  to  be  expected,  there  is  a great  conflict  of 
opinion  as  to  where  the  bridge  should  cross  the  river,  and 
as  to  who  should  handle  the  engineering  and  designing.  The 
responsibility  which  lies  upon  the  shoulders  of  Dr.  McDougald 
and  his  confreres  is,  therefore,  great.  The  Doctor,  fortunately 
has  adopted  a policy  of  festina  lente,  and  has  refused  to  be  stam- 
peded by  the  criticisms  both  in  the  press  and  by  word  of 
mouth. 


A Sound  Policy 

WO  weeks  ago,  however,  he  announced  his  plans  to  the 
public,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  up  to  the 
present  he  has  handled  the  problem  in  a most  statesmanlike 
manner.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  publish  in  full  the  state- 
ment he  made  when  announcing  the  composition  of  the  board 
of  experts.  Suffice  to  say,  however,  that  Dr.  McDougald  has 
shown  a grasp  of  the  position  which  cannot  be  improved 
upon.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  adopt  a bold  policy,  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  brought  such  conflicting  elements  together 
on  an  advisory  board  has  completely  taken  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  his  critics. 

The  Board  which  consists  of:  T.  W.  Harvie,  M.  & C.E., 
late  chief  engineer  and  present  general  manager  of  the  Harbor 
Board;  G.  Herrick  Duggan,  M.  & C.E.,  LL.D.;  H.  M.  Mac- 
Kay,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  dean  and  professor  of  engineering,  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science,  McGill  University;  E.  I.  Vallee,  C.E., 


chief  engineer  of  roads  and  works  of  the  Province  of  Quebec; 
H.  A.  Terrault,  C.E.,  city  engineer,  Montreal;  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  engineers  of 
the  Dominion;  while  the  fact  that  he  has  retained  the  ser- 
vices of  the  two-well  known  firms  of  Engineers — Monsarrat 
& Pratley,  of  Montreal,  and  Mr.  James  Strauss,  C.E.,  the 
well-known  American  bridge  expert — shows  that  he  intends 
to  get  the  best  advice  possible. 


Not  Playing  Politics 

HEN  the  bridge  wms  first  mooted,  the  political  opp- 
nents  of  the  Government  openly  stated  that  it  was 
largely  a scheme  for  assisting  the  party  in  power.  The  fact 
that  Dr.  McDougald  has  chosen  a board  of  advisers,  several 
of  whom  are  well-known  Conservatives,  speaks  for  itself. 
Ever  since  he  took  over  his  duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
he  has  refused  to  “play  politics”,  as  understood  by  the  pro- 
fessional politician.  He  has  had  one  object  in  view  and  that 
is  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 

Now  that  the  foundations  of  the  scheme  have  been  laid, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  go  forward  without 
delay,  as  Dr.  McDougald  can  be  relied  upon  to  carry  on  the 
work  with  the  same  breadth  of  vision  as  he  has  shown  in  the 
initial  stages. 


“ A Prophet  in  his  Own  Country ” 

LTDGING  by  the  wonderful  reception  given  to  the 
Honourable  E.  M.  Macdonald,  Minister  of  Defence,  at 
Halifax,  on  his  return  from  Europe,  he  can  claim  to  be  a 
‘‘prophet  in  his  own  country”.  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald represented  this  country  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  also  consulted  with  the  British 
Government  in  regard  to  Imperial  relations.  In  his  speech 
he  made  a statement,  which  has  attracted  world-wide  atten- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  relationships  between  this  country  and 
the  Motherland,  giving  the  first  official  intimation  that  a 
change  was  likely  to  be  brought  about.  In  this  connection 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Macdonald’s  own  words. 
After  pointing  out  that  Canada’s  status  was  obtained  and  defi- 
nitely fixed  at  Versailles,  he  said:  “ and  we  felt,  that  being  so, 
there  should  be  some  difference  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
change of  communications , and  in  regard  to  the  relations 
that  existed  between  us  and  the  Mother  Country. 

“ Formerly , all  communications  relating  to  public 
matters,  whether  with  reference  to  our  participation  in 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  or  any  other  matter  passed 
through  what  is  known  as  the  Colonial  Office. 

“ That  was  a survival  of  the  times  when  they  had  to  do 
with  Crown  Colonies,  but  since  then  the  overseas  Domin- 
ions have  reached  a different  status.  Under  our  Constitu- 
tion, we  could  legislate  within  the  bounds  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  without  the  slightest  suggestion  from 
another  country. 

“So  the  suggestion  was  made  that  hereafter,  parti- 
cularly in  regard  to  matters  of  international  importance, 
affairs  should  be  conducted  through  the  Foreign  Office. 

I made  that  suggestion  and  was  very  glad  to  see  just  before 
leaving  London  that  ‘ The  Thunderer' — the  London  Times 
— adopted  that  suggestion  and  in  an  editorial  urged  that 
that  was  the  proper  basis  upon  which  the  relations  of  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions  should  be  carried  on .” 
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The  Honours  System 

ITHIN  the  last  month  the  government  of  the  French 
Republic  has  seen  fit  to  recognize  the  services  of 
several  well-known  Canadians.  It  has  conferred  the  Cross 
of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  upon  Senator  Beau- 
bien,  the  Cross  of  Officer  upon  Premier  Taschereau,  Arch- 
bishop Gauthier  and  Brigadier-General  F.  S.  Meighen, 
C.M.G.,  and  the  Cross  of  Chevalier  upon  several  distinguished 
Canadians,  including  the  Hon.  Athanase  David.  This  fact 
may  pass  unnoticed,  but  still  it  is  of  great  importance.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  foolish  state  of  affairs 
which  was  brought  about  in  Canada  by  the  Nickle  Anti-title 
Resolution. 

For  some  time  past,  the  Government  has  been  unable  to 
recognize  the  services  which  it  appreciated  from  citizens  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
other  countries  will  follow  the  example  of  France  and  that 
the  Government  of  Canada  will  rescind  this  un-Canadian 
and  anti-democratic  resolution.  We  have  as  a result  of  the 
Nickle  Resolution,  the  creation  of  a plutocratic  class  and  the 
reduction  of  merit  to  a monetary  basis. 


Dr.  Banting's  Case 

XT  is  decidedly  undemocratic  to  legislate  against  the 
recognition  of  merit.  A brilliant  example  is  the  case  of 
Dr.  Banting,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  human  race  in  his 
anti-diabetic  discoveries.  His  case  is  merely  one  of  a score 
of  others,  to  whom  the  Government  of  Canada  has  refused 
the  right  of  accepting  Royal  recognition.  The  evolution  of 
the  Knightly  Orders  has  been  one  of  centuries  and  is  too 
firmly  established  in  the  mind  of  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth to  be  obliterated  by  any  iconoclastic  whim  on  the 
part  of  a Member  of  Parliament. 

❖ * ❖ 

A Personal  Affront  to  the  King 

XT  has  always  been  the  custom  that  certain  high  offices 
in  this  Dominion  should  carry  with  them  titles  of 
honour.  It  is  only  right  that  people  who  have  merited  the 
highest  offices  in  the  land  should  enjoy  the  honours  and  titles 
which  these  offices  have  carried  with  them  in  the  past.  In 
other  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  there  is  no  such 
prohibition  and  Canada,  therefore,  finds  herself  at  a disadvan- 
tage. There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  degree  of  merit  should  be 
less  worthy  of  recognition  if  performed  in  this  Dominion 
than  if  it  were  performed  in  India,  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 

There  is  also  a point  of  view  which  has  not  been  consi- 
dered. A resolution  of  this  kind  is  a personal  affront  to  the 
Sovereign  from  whom  these  honours  come.  It  is  indeed  the 
height  ot  presumption  on  the  part  of  any  group  of  men  to 
prohibit  the  King  from  honouring  these  whom  he  may  deem 
fit.  The  Nickle  Resolution  is  as  unpopular  in  its  existence  as 
it  was  prejudiced  in  its  inception  and  is  in  no  way  an  asset 
or  an  ornament  to  the  Statutes  of  this  Country. 


Action  Needed 

BC  CORDING  to  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  Nickle 
Resolution  the  public  of  Canada  are  opposed  to  the 
granting  of  honours,  which  are  accompanied  by  titles.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  What  the  public  did  oppose  was 
the  indiscriminate  way  in  which  the  Government  of  the  day 


handed  out  titles  to  certain  people  whose  war  services  re- 
sulted mostly  in  huge  profits  to  themselves,  and  to  the  be- 
stowal of  titles  for  purely  political  purposes,  which  took 
place  some  few  years  ago. 

Under  our  system  of  Government,  there  are  certain  offices 
which  should  carry  titles  with  them,  such  as  those  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  Chief  Justice;  while  citizens  who  per- 
form great  services  to  their  country  should  be  honoured  by 
our  sovereign.  Because  the  system  has  been  abused  in  the 
past,  as  has  been  the  case  both  in  Canada  and  the  Old  Coun- 
try, there  is  no  reason  now  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Nickle 
Resolution.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  matter 
will  be  brought  up  in  the  coming  session  and  that  a method 
of  granting  honours  to  the  right  people  will  be  introduced. 

•>  ♦>  ❖ 

Norwegian  Elections 

HE  more  one  reads  and  the  more  one  studies  the  cause 
and  effect  of  the  Conservative  sweep  in  Great  Britain, 
the  more  one  realizes  the  part  played  by  the  dread  of  Bol- 
shevism, as  practised  in  Russia.  According  to  reports,  the 
German  electors,  who  vote  on  December  7th,  are  likely  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  British,  while  the  recent  elections 


A POLISH  THRUST 

The  Bolshevik:  "After  London  the  next  easiest  step  for 
me  to  take  was  Paris,  of  course.”  ( — Mucha  Warsaw) 


in  Norway  prove  that  the  Scandinavian  people,  also,  have 
no  time  for  “red  ruin”.  Out  of  the  150  seats  in  the  Storthing, 
the  Conservatives  secured  54,  the  Left  32,  Labour  24,  the 
Agrarians  23,  Socialists  9,  Communists  6 and  Democrats  2. 

Compared  with  the  elections  three  years  ago,  the  Con- 
servative and  Agrarian  parties  gained  2 seats  and  secured  a 
narrow  combined  majority  of  four  votes,  having  now  77 
seats  as  compared  with  74  in  the  old  house.  In  consequence, 
there  may  be  a change  of  Government,  as  the  power  is  at 
present  held  by  the  Lefts.  The  Government  party  lost  4 
seats,  while  the  Communists  were  reduced  from  14  to  6, 
Labour  making  the  gains. 

The  liquor  question  formed  one  of  the  issues  in  the  elec- 
tions, but  no  definite  decision  was  come  to,  and  it  seems  most 
likely  that  Prohibition  will  be  maintained  for  the  time  being, 
as  the  Radical  parties  are  in  favour  of  it.  It  is  very  probable, 
however,  that  there  will  be  a referendum  at  an  early  date. 
The  political  position  in  Norway,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
is  by  no  means  clear,  but  there  are  signs  that  conditions  are 
getting  back  to  normal. 

( Continued  on  page  25) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOLDIERS’  CIVIL  RE-ESTABLISHMENT 

AND 

THE  BOARD  OF  PENSION  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CANADA 

Head  Offices:— DALY  BUILDING,  OTTAWA 


Information  concerning  pension,  treatment  and  other  related  matters 
affecting  ex-members  of  the  C.  E.  F.  and  dependents  may  be  secured  on  appli- 
cation to  any  of  the  following  unit  offices: 

“A”  Unit,  Province  of  Quebec — 

Head  Office:  Ames-Holden  Building,  201  Inspector  Street,  Mont- 
real, Que. 

Branch  Office:  502  Merger  Building,  Quebec,  Que. 

“B”  Unit,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island — 

Head  Office:  Camp  Hill  Hospital,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Branch  Office:  Lancaster  Hospital,  St.  John,  N.B. 

“C”  Unit,  Central  Ontario — 

Head  Office:  1st  Floor,  Daly  Building,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Branch  Office:  Post  Office  Building,  Kingston,  Ont. 

“D”  and  “F”  Units,  Central  and  Western  Ontario — 

Head  Office:  Christie  Street  Hospital,  Toronto. 

Branch  Office:  Sanford  Building,  43  Catherine  Street,  South 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Branch  Office:  Brener  Building,  184-190  Horton  Street,  London, 
Ont. 

“G”  Unit,  Manitoba — 

Head  Office:  604  Canada  Building,  comer  Donald  & Ellice  St., 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Branch  Office:  Customs  Excise  Warehouse,  Port  Arthur,  Ontario. 
“H”  Unit,  Saskatchewan — 

Head  Office:  Veteran  Block,  Albert  Street,  Regina,  Sask. 

Branch  Office:  Rooms  510-11  Canada  Building,  Corner  21st  Street 
and  1st  Avenue,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

I”  Unit,  Alberta — 

Head  Office:  Belcher  Hospital  ,523  8th  Avenue  West,  Calgary,  Alta. 
Branch  Office:  McLeod  Block,  McDougall  Avenue,  Edmonton, 
Alta. 

“J”  Unit,  British  Columbia — 

Head  Office:  Shaughnessy  Hospital,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Branch  Office:  Post  Office  Building,  Victoria,  B.C. 


FEDERAL  APPEAL  BOARD 

Information  with  regard  to  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Department 
of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-Establishment  and  the  Board  of  Pension  Commissioners 
for  Canada  as  to  entitlement  for  treatment  or  pension  may  be  secured  from  the 
Secretary,  Federal  Appeal  Board,  Elgin  Building,  Ottawa,  or  the  nearest  o 
the  following  Official  Soldiers’  Advisers: 


Halifax — 

H.  F.  Hamilton, 

c-o  Dept.  S.C.R., 

Camp  Hill  Hospital. 

St.  John — 

C.  H.  Boudreau, 

63  Crown  Street 

Charlottetown — 

H.  D.  Johnson,  M.D., 

275  Richmond  Street. 

Montreal — 

V.  J.  Locke, 

Room  32,  248  St.  James  St. 

Toronto — ■ 

J.  V.  Conroy, 

311  Kent  Building, 

Winnipeg — 

J.  R.  Bowler, 

717  McIntyre  Block 


Calgary — 

S.  G.  Petley, 

309  Dominion  Bank  Bldg. 


Victoria — 

G.  H.  Sedger, 

521  Bastion  Street. 

Quebec — 

A.  Pettigrew, 

111  Cote  de  la  Montagne. 

Ottawa — 

Chas.  Askwith, 

248  O’Connor  Street. 

London — 

E.  Fremlin, 

125  Albert  Street. 


Regina — 

F.  J.  Rowan, 

Veteran  Block. 


Vancouver — 

Ian  MacKenzie,  M.L.A., 
822  Rogers  Building. 
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Nationalism  for  Canadians 

By  THOMAS  GUERIN 


THE  term  Nationalism  is  one  which  has  been  much 
misunderstood  throughout  Canada.  It  has  been  used 
in  an  entirely  local  sense  and  in  no  way  ever  attributed 
to  the  nation  as  a whole.  Fortunately,  things  are  undergoing 
a change,  for  there  is  a national  spirit  awakening  amongst 
the  younger  men  of  the  Dominion.  The  idea  that  a Cana- 
dian born  in  Canada,  is  destined  to  have  the  same  attachment 
for  the  lands  that  lie  across  the  Atlantic,  as  the  man  who  was 
born  in  Europe,  is  fundamentally  wrong  and  this  is  being 
proven  to-day. 

It  has  long  been  the  opinion  amongst  many  people  that 
the  only  Nationalism  extant  in  this  country  was  a political 
point  of  view,  held  by  some  of  the  French-Canadians  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a purely  pro- 
vincial effort  and  was  in  no  way  applicable  to  Canada  or 
Canadians  as  a nation.  Until  comparatively  recent  times,  the 
French  Canadian  was  severely  criticized  for  his  aloofness 
from  all  things  not  indigenous  of  the  soil  of  his  own  land. 
His  critics  were  unable  to  conceive  his  nationalism  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  were  at  heart,  though  probably 
unaware  of  the  fact,  nationalists  themselves,  but  of  other 
lands. 

The  hyphen  which  bound  men  of  the  mid  and  later 
Victorian  eras  to  the  Islands  which  form  the  British  group, 
is  much  less  binding  amongst  their  sons.  The  young  Canadian 
of  the  present  day  has  no  memories  to  look  back  upon  of  a 
childhood  amongst  the  rose  gardens  of  England,  the  heathered 
highlands  of  Scotland  or  the  mist-blown  coasts  of  the  Irish 
Sea.  The  younger  man  of  to-day  may  have  had  a parent  who 
left  Europe  in  his  childhood,  or  a grandfather,  who  thinking 
himself  as  Cincinnatus,  cast  aside  his  plow  in  England  and 
came  to  Canada  to  realize  his  mistake,  and  there  to  turn  his 
hand  to  business,  but  the  young  Canadian-born,  feels  not 
the  sentimental  ties  that  bound  his  forbears  to  the  lands  of 
his  ancestors. 

By  degrees  there  is  growing  up  in  Canada  a Canadian 
generation.  Mature  Canadians  of  the  English  tongue  now 
live  in  Canada  whose  families  have  lived  in  this  Dominion 
for  well-nigh  a century.  Amongst  Canadians  of  this  class 
there  has  been  rising  of  late  a spirit  of  more  intense  Canadian- 
ism  than  heretofore  and  this  is  what  is  destined  more  than 
anything  else  to  bring  about  a closer  and  more  binding  union 
between  the  two  great  races  which  share  the  soil  of  Canada 
on  a basis  of  a common  national  interest. 

This  class  of  English-speaking  Canadians,  which  feels 
that  it  has  sprung  from  Canadian  soil  and  which  places 
Canadian  advancement  before  all  else  is  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  nationalism  of  the  French-Canadian,  than  those 
who  went  before  it,  for  Europe  is  to  it  also  but  a cherished 
memory  and  Canada  is  its  country. 

The  idea  that  Canadian  nationalism  should  in  any  way 
mean  separation  from  the  sister  nations  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth is  utterly  wrong.  It  is  only  in  complete  national 
consciousness  that  Canada  can  develop  in  co-operation  with 
the  other  free  nations  of  that  body.  The  varied  national 
interests  of  the  members  of  that  Concert  of 'the  British  Na- 


tions are  so  divergent  that  development  on  a common 
plan  of  any  kind  is  impossible,  although  many  of  the  older 
men  in  this  country  and  in  England  held  that  Britain  should 
ever  be  the  model,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  things 
are  both  British  and  unsuitable  at  the  same  time. 

India,  Canada,  Africa  and  Australia,  sister  nations  of  a 
great  empire,  can  never  achieve  a parallel  development.  Each 
must  evolve  a national  future  and  it  is  only  through  a national 
consciousness  that  this  may  be  successfully  brought  about. 

Nationalism  is  necessary  for  success  in  immigration.  The 
foreigner,  landing  in  Canada  must  be  imbued  with  Cana- 
dianism  in  order  that  he  may  forget  the  past  and  the  preju- 
dices of  Europe,  here  to  start  anew,  a national  in  a new  land. 
The  United  States  has  more  successfully  achieved  this  than 
we  have  in  this  country.  The  “Americanism  ” which  is  imbued 
into  the  immigrant  is  but  American  nationalism  under  an- 
other name,  and  the  same  ideal  should  prevail  here.  It  is 
the  easiest  and  clearest  way  to  assimilation  and  through  it  a 
more  militant  Canadianism  will  be  brought  about. 

The  Fascism  of  Italy,  the  Americanism  of  the  States  or 
the  patriotism  of  France  all  signify  but  the  same  thing, 
Nationalism.  In  Canada,  till  recently,  this  attribute  has 
been  sorely  lacking.  It  makes  no  difference  by  what  name  it 
may  be  called,  but  Canadianism  in  the  national  sense  of  the 
word  is  an  urgent  necessity  to  bring  about  a clcser  union 
between  the  elements  which  form  the  Canadian  people. 

The  safest  means  of  assuring  Canadian  success  within 
the  British  Commonwealth,  lies  in  an  intense  Canadian  feeling 
with  regard  to  Canada’s  relations  with  her  sister  nations. 
To  a Canadian,  the  pivot  of  Empire  should  be  Canada  and 
Canadian  relations  within  the  Commonwealth,  should  be 
governed  by  a Canadian  viewpoint.  Canada  is  old  enough 
to  think  for  herself  and  has  long  since  outgrown  the  narrow 
limits  of  that  Imperial  kindergarten,  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  greatest  assurance  of  national  success  within  the  Empire 
is  through  Canadian  Nationalism.  Through  it  the  present 
day  Canadian  will  more  clearly  understand  his  obligations 
towards  his  own  country,  and  the  importance  of  his  relations 
within  the  Empire.  The  new  Canadian  will  find  in  it  an  in- 
spiration which  will  bind  him  to  his  new  fatherland.  The 
immigrant  from  bleeding  Europe  will  see  in  it  what  he  has 
missed  in  his  former  state,  and  the  youth  of  Canada  will 
learn  the  greatness  of  his  Canadian  inheritance  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  Canada’s  position  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 


X-RAY  REVEALS  STEEL  FLAWS 

At  the  International  Steel  Exposition  held  in  Brston  in 
September,  the  X-ray  as  a medium  to  distinguish  flaws  in 
steel  was  demonstrated  in  connection  with  the  casting  of  the 
mammoth  guns  of  war  that  form  the  nation’s  bulwarks  of 
defence.  By  the  use  of  the  X-ray  flaws  that  have  heretofore 
caused  tragic  gunnery  accidents  will  be  detected,  it  is  as- 
serted. Dr.  LI.  H.  Lester  of  the  Watertown  arsenal  bid  the 
research  work.  Steel  scientists  from  all  over  the  wcrld  were 
in  attendance  at  the  Exposition. 
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Little  Miss  Happiness 

By  ROBERT  J.  C.  STEAD 


SHE  was  not  often  seen  at  close  quarters,  even  on  the 
prairies,  in  the  forests,  or  along  the  river  courses,  which 
were  the  most  likely  places.  Some  there  were  who 
claimed  to  have  known  her  in  her  youth,  or  in  those  good  old 
days  that  everybody  talks  about,  but  even  these  admitted 
that  of  late  she  had  avoided  them.  By  repute  she  was  very 
beautiful,  but  elusive;  she  appeared  on  the  most  unexpected 
occasions,  but  on  the  first  attempt  to  woo  her  for  herself  alone 
she  was  off  like  a startled  deer. 

Her  name  was  Happiness. 

Young  Jack  Allen,  three  years  out  of  college,  and  two  years 
in  business  on  his  own  account,  was  more  than  ordinarily 
interested  in  her.  He  was  something  of  a philosopher,  was 
Jack;  he  burrowed  down  into  the  why  of  things,  and  had  not 
passed  his  collegiate  grades  before  he  was  convinced  that 
life  without  Happiness  would  not  be  worth  the  living. 
So  he  sought  her  earnestly  and  in  all  seasons;  caught 
glimpses  of  her  in  college  halls,  on  the  Rugby  fields,  and  in 
the  companionship  of  little  Aileen  Norris.  On  the  day  of  his 
graduation  Happiness  actually  came  and  stood  by  his  side 
for  more  than  an  hour  at  a stretch,  and  for  weeks  following 
she  flitted  in  and  out  of  his  presence. 

But  her  visits  became  more  and  more  rare,  and  it  was  not 
until  circumstances  permitted  a renewal  of  his  suit  of  little 
Aileen  that  she  again  attended  him  with  any  regularity.  When 
he  married  Aileen  he  quite  seriously  believed  that  Happiness 
would  come  and  live  with  them  permanently,  although  he 
was  observer  enough  to  know  that  this  had  not  been  the 
experience  of  other  married  couples  of  his  acquaintance. 
Disillusionment  was  not  long  delayed.  The  honeymoon  was 
not  finished  before  Happiness  began  absenting  herself. 

At  times  it  came  to  Jack  with  a start  that  he  was  getting 
along  without  Happiness;  that  he  had,  in  a .sense,  in  the  rush 
of  the  affairs  of  his  new  business,  forgotten  her.  Such  a thought 
never  failed  to  sober  him,  because,  in  his  heart,  he  still  stuck 
to  his  old  philosophy  that  life  without  Happiness  was  not 
worth  the  living.  He  began  to  wonder  seriously  whether  life 
really  was  worth  living.  He  talked  it  over  with  Stephen 
Fielder,  the  banker,  one  of  his  oldest  business  acquaintances. 

“I  am  sure  I don’t  know,”  said  Mr.  Fielder,  from  the 
depths  of  a deep  arm  chair  in  his  comfortable  club.  “I  meet 
a kind  of  Happiness  in  my  business,  but  not  the  girl  you 
mean;  I remember  her,  too;  caught  glimpses  of  her  in  my 
youth  just  as  you  have  done,  and  got  the  idea  that  perhaps 
she  would  come  and  live  with  me,  but  she  never  did — not  for 
any  length  of  time.  Mrs.  Fielder  and  I missed  her — missed 
her  a great  deal,  because  we  had  set  our  hearts  on  her  so  much 
—and  we  talked  her  absence  over  frankly  between  ourselves. 
On  the  occasion  of  those  talks  she  always  seemed  to  come  and 
hover  around  for  a while,  but  then  she  would  flit  away  again, 
and  the  next  time  we  looked  she  would  be  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

“Bye-and-bye  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  house 
was  too  small  and  modest  for  Happiness.  I think  it  was  Mrs. 
Fielder  who  first  got  that  idea,  but  she  had  no  great  trouble 
in  making  me  fall  in  line  with  it.  So  we  bought  a lot  on  a 
fashionable  street,  and  then  for  several  years  I worked  very 
hard  to  make  enough  money  to  build  a house.  During  those 
years  Happiness  would  often  flit  by  in  front  of  me,  as  though 


to  say,  ‘Go!  Go  on!  You’re  on  the  right  track!’  but  I never 
saw  her  very  clearly,  and  may  have  misunderstood. 

“Well,  at  last  we  got  the  house  built,  and  moved  into  it. 
When  the  plans  were  drawn  it  was  to  be  the  finest  house  on 
the  street,  for  surely  Happiness  would  want  the  finest  house, 
but  in  the  meantime  other  houses  were  being  built  with  the 
same  idea,  and,  whatever  the  cause,  Happiness  scarcely 
looked  near  us.  Mrs.  F.  heard  that  she  was  to  be  found  in 
Society,  and  plunged  into  social  pursuits.  This  increased  our 
living  expenses  so  much  that  soon  we  were  in  debt.  I don’t 
know  very  much  about  Happiness,  Jack,  but  this  I did  find 
out — she  hardly  ever  visits  with  people  who  live  beyond  their 
means.  At  any  rate  she  gave  us  a wide  berth  until  we  sobered 
down  and  got  back  to  living  within  our  income.” 

“But  haven’t  you  found  her  in  business?”  Jack  inquired. 
“It  seems  to  me  she  ought  to  be  found  in  business.” 

“Yes,  one  would  think  so,”  Mr.  Fielder  agreed,  “and  I do 
get  glimpses  of  her  there.  Once  in  a while  I meet  a man  who 
seems  to  have  the  gift  of  keeping  her  in  his  office  all  the  time, 
but  I have  never  found  out  how  it  is  done.  And  then,  you 
know,  she  has  so  many  imitators  and  counterfeits.  You  see 
them  everywhere,  and  it  is  not  until  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  them  closely  that  you  find  they  are  not  Happiness 
at  all.  I think  perhaps  it  is  these  imitators  and  counterfeits, 
glimmering  in  the  distance,  which  lead  so  many  people  to 
believe  that  Happiness  is  to  be  found  in  other  professions  or 
other  localities.  The  farmer  thinks  the  business  man  has  her, 
the  business  man  thinks  the  farmer  has  her,  the  merchant 
thinks  the  banker  has  her,  the  banker  thinks  the  lawyer  has 
her,  and  so  on. 

“Well,  we  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  would 
not  stay  in  any  home  unless  there  were  children  in  it.  I don’t 
say  that’s  a right  conclusion,  but  it  helped  us  to  explain  her 
absence.  You  know,  Mrs.  F.  and  I fiever  had  any  children. 
At  first  we  thought  Happiness  wouldn’t  want  to  be  bothered 
with  a lot  of  youngsters  running  around,  and  by  the  time  we 
began  to  see  our  mistake  it  was  too  late.  Still,  we  do  not  quite 
despair.  I give  my  wife  all  the  money  she  wants;  a fine  home, 
a beautiful  ear,  and  plenty  of  leisure,  which  she  spends  in 
hunting  for  Happiness  in  all  sorts  of  strange  places — at  social 
functions,  at  so-called  bargain  sales,  at  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions, at  various  kinds  of  charity  work.  As  for  me,  I have  my 
business  and  my  club,  golf,  and  so  forth,  and  sometimes  I 
catch  a glimpse  of  her  yet,  and  it  brings  the  wet  to  my  eyes 
to  think  I can’t  have  her  all  the  time.” 

“Life  isn’t  worth  living  without  her,”  said  Jack. 

“No,  not  when  you  stop  to  think,”  Mr.  Fielder  agreed. 
“Trouble  is,  most  of  us  don’t  stop  to  think.” 

A few  days  later  Jack’s  business  called  him  into  the  foot- 
hills. It  was  an  annoying  interruption,  at  a time  when  he  was 
much  needed  in  town,  and  he  made  the  long  trip  alone,  grudg- 
ingly. But  it  was  October  weather;  the  skies  were  like  singing 
silver,  and  every  tree  by  the  trail  was  a blaze  of  glory  worth 
a millionaire’s  ransom.  The  day  grew  warm;  he  drew  off  his 
hat,  and  the  sun  caressed  his  cheeks  and  hair,  and  a velvety 
little  breeze  whiffed  the  incense  of  autumn  leaves  into  his 
nostrils.  Suddenly  he  caught  a glimpse  of  a nymphish  figure 
between  the  trees — there  she  was,  Happiness! — as  beautiful* 
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as  coy,  as  entrancing  as  on  the  day  of  his  graduation,  or  of 
his  marriage  to  Aileen  Norris! 

Extreme  loneliness  for  Happiness  had  made  him  bold. 
“Oh,  Happiness!  Come  to  me!  Come  to  me! ” he  cried.  “Do 
not  run  away!  See,  I will  be  good — I will  do  anything  you 
say — I will  be  your  slave,  only  stay  with  me!’’ 

Then  the  girl  came  up  close  beside  him — closer,  he  thought, 
than  she  had  ever  done  before,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  really 
Happiness,  and  not  one  of  the  imitators  or  counterfeits  of 
which  Mr.  Fielder  had  told  him. 

“Come,  ride  with  me,  Happiness,”  he  whispered.  “I  have 
to  go  to  the  forest  ranger’s  at  Emerald  Creek — a long  journey 
alone — and  oh,  I do  so  want  your  company!” 

The  girl’s  eyes  were  looking  frankly  into  his.  Never  before 
had  he  seen  her  to  such  advantage;  never  had  she  seemed  so 
beautiful;  never  had  she  been  so  intimately  dear  to  him. 

“Of  course  I will  go  with  you,  all  the  way — and  afterwards,” 
she  said,  “if  only  you  will  be  good,  and  do  as  I require  of 
you.” 

“I  will  do  whatever  you  say,”  he  promised,  and  she  flitted 
into  the  seat  beside  him. 

“It’s  easy  enough,”  she  said.  “All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
think  about  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  and  the  clouds,  and  the 
sunshine,  and  the  trees,  and  the  running  water,  and  the  wind 
that  comes  down  over  the  hills,  and  how  wonderful  a thing 
it  is  to  be  alive,  and  how  good  God  is  to  all  his  creatures.” 

And  so,  because  he  was  very  lonely  for  her,  he  did  as  she 
said,  and  as  long  as  he  did  so  Happiness  sat  close  beside  him 
on  his  seat.  And  almost  before  he  knew  it  he  was  at  the 
ranger’s  cabin. 

As  they  wound  down  the  last  stretch  of  road  to  the  little 
clearing  he  seized  her  in  his  arms.  “Happiness!”  he  cried, 
“I  want  you!  Won’t  you  come  and  stay  with  me  always? 
I want  you — Aileen  wants  you— we  feel  that  we  cannot  live 
without  you.  Why  will  you  not  come?  I have  talked  it  over 
with  my  friends,  and  none  of  them  can  tell.  Even  Mr.  Fielder, 
our  most  successful  banker,  while  he  knew  something  about 
you,  couldn’t  tell.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  cabin  door  and  Happiness 
was  on  her  feet. 


“You  are  not  going  to  leave  me  now?”  he  cried. 

“Oh,  no!  I live  here,”  she  said.  Then,  leaning  close  to 
him,  she  whispered,  “Perhaps  the  ranger  can  tell.” 

Jack  discussed  his  business  with  the  ranger,  and  although 
he  had  expected  an  unpleasant  interview,  he  found  Happiness 
all  the  time  flitting  about,  and  even  business  matters  did  not 
appear  to  frighten  her  away,  as  they  so  often  did  in  the  city. 
The  ranger  was  a married  man,  and  the  little  cabin  shone 
with  his  wife’s  thrift  and  cleanliness.  Jack  was  invited  to 
share  a meal  with  them,  and  did  so  gladly.  He  Wanted  to 
stay  in  the  presence  of  Happiness  just  as  long  as  possible. 

The  ranger  and  his  wife  had  two  children,  and  when  the 
meal  was  set  Jack  noticed  how  Happiness  never  left  the 
table.  The  food  was  of  the  plainest,  yet  he  ate  it  with  an 
appetite  such  as  he  had  never  known  for  the  costliest  dinners. 
The  chair  had  been  built  with  an  axe  and  a saw,  but  he  sat 
in  it  with  a comfort  surpassing  anything  in  Mr.  Fielder’s 
luxurious  club.  And  gradually,  as  his  eyes  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  light  in  the  ranger’s  cabin,  Jack  became  aware 
of  two  other  visitors  seated  by  the  open  fire-place. 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  and  Jack  was  seeking  an  excuse 
for  delaying  a little  longer  in  the  presence  of  Happiness,  he 
remembered  what  the  girl  had  whispered  to  him  just  as  they 
entered  the  cabin.  Perhaps  now  was  his  chance  to  learn  the 
secret. 

“Happiness  tells  me  she  lives  with  you,”  he  plunged  in. 
“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  ranger’s  wife.  “We  simply  couldn’t 
live  out  here  without  her.  She  stays  with  us  all  the  time.” 
“Doesn’t  she  stay  with  you,  too?”  asked  the  ranger, 
wonderingly. 

“Oh,  I see  her  once  in  a while,  but  she  doesn’t  stay,  all  the 
time,  like  she  does  with  you,  although  I have  tried  every  way 
to  win  her.  You  seem  to  know  her  very  well — perhaps  you 
can  tell  me  how.  If  you  will,  for  my  sake — for  Aileen’s — ■” 
“Why,  I will  for  Happiness’s  sake,  tell  you  all  I can.  I have 
known  her  intimately  for  some  years.  Most  people  think  she 
is  subject  to  whims,  but  she  is  not;  she  is  consistency  itself, 
but  her  life  is  governed  by  rules  to  which  she  never  makes  an 
exception.  She  will  not  enter  any  home  where  there  is  jea- 
lousy, or  envy,  or  ill-will,  or  bickering.” 


Old  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  Churchill  River,  at  one  time  the  most  northerly  of  all  Hudson's  Bay  posts 

biit  destroyed  by  a French  expedition  and  never  rebuilt. 
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“We  have  none  of  those  things  in  our  home,”  said  Jack. 

“Then  she  is  particular  about  the  health  of  the  people  she 
visits.  Not  but  that  she  often  goes  to  see  the  sick — you  will 
find  her  in  every  hospital.  But  she  has  no  patience  with 
people  who  abuse  their  systems,  or  who  nurse  and  magnify 
their  little  ailments.” 

“I  don’t  think  we  do  that,  either,”  said  Jack. 

“Then  it  must  be  the  Main  Reason,”  said  the  ranger’s 
wife. 

“Yes,  it  must  be  the  Main  Reason,”  the  ranger  agreed. 
“You  see,  Happiness  will  never  tell  this  reason  herself,  but 
she  allows  other  people,  with  whom  she  has  become  very 
friendly,  to  tell  it  for  her.  The  fact  is,  that  while  she  visits 
in  many  places,  she  will  not  stay  permanently  in  any  home 
where  her  father  and  mother  are  not  made  welcome.” 

“Her  father  and  mother!  I have  never  heard  of  them.” 

“Ah,  that  is  the  Main  Reason.  So  many  people  who  are 
seeking  Happiness  have  not  learned  to  associate  her  with  her 
father  and  mother.  Yet  she  will  not  come,  to  stay,  without 
them.” 

“Who  are  they?  Tell  me  who  they  are  and  my  door  is 
open  to  them.” 

The  ranger  turned  to  Happiness.  “Is  he  one  of  the  elect? 


Shall  I let  him  into  the  secret?”  he  asked. 

The  girl  nodded. 

“Her  father’s  name  is  Service,”  said  the  ranger,  “and  her 
mother’s  name  is  Thankfulness.  Wherever  these  two  are 
admitted  Happiness  goes  with  them.” 

“Service — Thankfulness,”  the  young  man  murmured.  “I 
shall  take  them  into  my  home.  But  I had  thought  perhaps  it 
would  be  Religion.” 

“Religion  is  the  minister  who  married  my  father  and 
mother,”  the  girl  explained.  “Without  him  I could  not  have 
been  born,  and  he  is  still  never  far  away  from  Service  and 
Thankfulness.  I think  he  leans  more  upon  them  than  upon 
all  the  organizations  erected  in  his  name.” 

“Come,  Happiness,”  said  Jack,  and  the  nymph  was  in  his 
arms.  “It  is  a shame  that  I have  missed  you  so  long.  From 
now  on  we  travel  together.  Let  us  hurry  back  to  the  city,  to 
tell  Aileen,  and  Mr.  Fielder.” 

“All  right,”  said  Happiness.  Then,  a little  soberly,  “But 
they  may  not  like  my  father  and  mother.  Isn’t  it  strange? 
Everybody  wants  me,  but  so  few  can  make  room  for  my 
parents.  And  we  always  travel  together.” 

“So  that  is  your  secret?” 

“Yes — the  secret  of  Happiness.” 


An  Indian  Wind  Storm 

By  PETER  McARTHUR 


THE  wolf  of  the  winter  wind  is  swift, 

And  hearts  are  still  and  cheeks  are  pale. 

When  we  hear  his  howl  in  the  ghostly  drift 
As  he  rushes  past  on  a phantom  trail; 

And  all  the  night  we  huddle  and  fear, 

For  we  know  that  his  path  is  the  path  of  Death, 

And  the  flames  burn  low,  when  his  steps  are  near, 

And  the  dim  hut  reeks  with  his  grave-cold  breath. 


The  fawn  of  the  wind  of  the  spring  is  shy, 

Her  light  feet  rustle  the  sere,  white  grass, 
The  trees  are  roused  as  she  races  by, 

In  the  pattering  rain  we  hear  her  pass; 

And  the  bow  unstrung  we  cast  aside, 

While  we  winnow  the  golden,  hoarded  maize, 
And  the  earth  awakes  with  a thrill  of  pride 
To  deck  her  beauty  for  festal  days. 


The  hawk  of  the  summer  wind  is  proud, 

She  circles  high  at  the  throne  of  the  sun; 
When  the  storm  is  fierce  her  scream  is  loud, 
And  the  scorching  glance  of  her  eye  we  shun; 
And  often  times,  when  the  sun  is  bright, 

A silence  falls  on  the  choirs  of  song, 

And  the  partridge  shrinks  in  a wild  affright, 
When  a searching  shadow  swings  along. 


The  hound  of  the  autumn  wind  is  slow, 

He  loves  to  bask  in  the  heat  and  sleep, 

When  the  sun  through  the  drowsy  haze  bends  low, 

And  frosts  from  the  hills  through  the  starlight  creep; 
But  oftentimes  he  starts  in  his  dreams. 

When  the  howl  of  the  winter  wolf  draws  nigh, 


Then  lazily  rolls  in  the  gold  warm  beams, 

While  the  flocking  birds  to  the  south  drift  by. 
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The  Political  Debacle  in  England 

By  DAVID  CLEGHORN  THOMSON 


THE  election  results  in  Great  Britain 
this  year  afforded  a sensation 
which  can  hardly  perhaps  be 
parallelled  in  the  annals  of  our  political 
history.  It  was  a panic  election  in  which 
fear  played  a far  greater  part  than  reason 
in  the  casting  of  votes. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  people 
admitted  that  the  Socialist  government 
had  disappointed  the  scaremongers  as 
much  as  it  disappointed  the  real  social- 
ists— the  combined  effect  of  the  Russian 
Treaty,  the  Zinoviev  Communist  letter, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Communist 
prosecution  in  a way  which  savoured 
of  tampering  with  justice — roused  the 
electorate  and  brought  to  the  polls 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  exercised 
their  votes  for  the  first  time  for  years. 

The  constitution  and  their  private 
savings  seemed  in  jeopardy,  and  the 
Tory  orators  knew  how  to  work  on  this 
unfounded  fear.  The  smell  of  the  Red 
herring  was  too  much  for  those  called 
by  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  “the  old 
women  of  both  sexes,”  and  thus  we  had 
the  Tories  “Red  Letter  Day”. 

In  my  native  town  of  Edinburgh, 
where  I myself  fought  as  a Liberal 
candidate — never  since  the  day  after 
the  German  Zeppelin  raid  have  I seen 
so  many  old  ladies  abroad  taking  the 


air — as  I saw  on  polling  day.  It  was  all 
over  by  lunch-time  really,  in  my  divi- 
sion— decided  by  the  “bath-chair  vote”, 
and  the  numbers  who  literally  took  up 
their  beds  and  walked  to  the  poll  seeing 
red! 

Another  thing  which  told  heavily 
against  Liberal  chances  was  our  lack  of 
candidates  in  the  field.  As  soon  as  I 
realized  the  effect  of  this  in  making 
mathematically-minded  Liberals  forsake 
their  principles  to  plump  for  an  anti- 
Socialist  majority  government,  it  seemed 
in  Burke’s  words  as  if  the  age  of  chivalry 
was  dead  and  the  age  of  sophisters  and 
calculators  was  come. 

The  election  caught  us  unawares — 
despite  a session  of  excellent  work  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  no  Liberal 
could  be  ashamed  — our  candidates 
weren’t  placed — our  organizations  were 
unprepared — in  the  words  of  Lewis 
Carroll: 

‘ 1 T’was  brillig  and  the  slithy  toves 
Did  gyre  and  gymble  in  the  wabe." 
and  when  the  Communist  scare  began — 
“ The  momerath  outgrabe." 

The  much  talked  of  Pact  or  Unholy 
Alliance  between  Liberals  and  Conser- 
vatives did  us  little  good.  First  of  all, 
Liberals  who  thought  to  snuff  out  a 
party  born  of  the  just  grievances  and 
illmet  aspirations  of  working  men,  by 


voting  for  reaction  against  their  prin- 
ciples, were  optimists.  Tories  who  sung 
‘ sotto  voce’  of  their  party’s  past  and 
muffled  Protection  for  the  occasion  to 
woo  Liberal  votes  for  the  same  purpose, 
were  also  optimists.  Where  the  two 
joined  hands  in  a local  pact  they  were 
Co-Optimists,  like  the  London  pierrot 
show,  and  called  forth  jeers  and  laughter, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  embarrassment 
caused  to  free  Liberal  candidates.  Fur- 
ther the  Tories  unblushingly  broke  the 
pact  at  Paisley  and  elsewhere. 

The  West  Country  Liberals  all  went 
but  one,  the  Manchester  group  fell 
without  exception,  Mr.  Asquith,  the 
Chief  Liberal  Whip  and  all  the  other 
party  Whips  were  involved  in  the  same 
disaster,  truly  “the  Flowers  of  the  Forest 
are  a'  wied  awa’l’’  and  I can  call  out 
with  my  namesake  “How  are  the 
mighty  fallen  and  the  weapons  of  war 
perished!” 

Let  me  say  with  all  the  fervour  of  a 
young  man’s  conviction  that  in  Milton’s 
words,  despite  defeat  we  find  ourselves 
as  a party 

“In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much 
advanced ,”  the  message  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  “Resurgam,”  and  I look 
confidently  to  a great  revival  when  the 
pendulum  swings  back. 


Old  Fort  Garry,  which  stood  where  the  city  of  Winnipeg  now  stands.  The  original  gateway  of  Fort  Garry  is  a venerated  relic  of  the  ci  y 

and  is  now  overlooked  by  the  magnificent  C.N.R.  Hotel  “ The  Fort  Garry ” 
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The  Conflict  in  the  Pacific 


WHILE  we  Europeans 
with  self-centred  nai- 
vete, are  absorbed  in 
our  own  difficulties  and  those 
of  our  immediate  neighbors, 
a formidable  storm  is  gather- 
ing over  the  distant  ocean 
ironically  named  “the  Paci- 
fic”. The  League  of  Nations 
is  trying  to  put  our  continent 
— that  old,  blowm-out,  and 
almost  extinct  volcano — into 
a semblance  of  order;  but 
meanwhile  the  still  untamed 
and  primitive  forces  of  na- 
ture are  straining  at  their 
bonds  to  shatter  those  re- 
moter lands  that  are  the 
classic  home  of  grand  cata- 
clysms. In  any  case,  however,  the  League  is  helpless.  We 
can  do  little;  and  yet  the  globe  is  too  small  for  us  to  avert 
our  eyes  from  prospects  that  foreshadow  more  trouble  for 
ourselves  than  we  imagine. 

Asiatic  immigration  into  the  United  States  is  neither  old 
nor  large  in  volume.  It  was  not  until  1885  that  the  first 
Japanese  settlers  landed  in  California.  The  Tokyo  Govern- 
ment is  entirely  right  when  it  argues  in  its  note  of  protest  to 
the  United  States  that  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  draw 
final  conclusions  as  to  the  adaptability  and  assimilability  of 
these  immigrants. 

Neither  do  the  Japanese  appear  to  present  a great  danger 
to  the  vigorous  American  race  in  respect  to  numbers.  In 
1910  only  100,000  were  dispersed  throughout  the  territories 
of  the  Union,  of  which  about  55,000  were  in  California.  There 
has  been  no  immigrant  flood  from  Japan  since  that  date,  for 
the  Gentlemen’s  Agreement  of  March  4,  1907,  limited  the 
issue  of  passports  to  Japanese  not  belonging  to  the  working 
class,  and  to  Japanese  workers  going  to  America  to  resume  a 
residence  previously  established  there,  or  to  rejoin  relatives 
residing  in  the  United  States,  or  to  operate  farms  they  had 
previously  acquired.  The  Alien  Land  Law  of  1913,  which 
was  made  more  rigid  in  1920,  prohibited  Japanese  from  buying 
or  leasing  land  in  California,  and  thus  limited  still  further 
the  number  entitled  to  enter  the  country  under  the  Gentle- 
men’s Agreement. 

So  it  seems  hardly  plausible  to  a European,  even  assuming 
that  some  Japanese  were  illegally  smuggled  into  America, 
that  under  this  Draconian  regime  they  represent  a serious 
economic  danger. 

But  that  is  not  the  real  issue.  The  Americans,  as  we  all 
know,  are  extremely  sensitive  in  respect  to  the  colour  ques- 
tion. At  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  California,  a farmer  re- 
ceived an  ovation  when  he  declared:  “Up  at  Elk  Grove,  where 
I work,  a Japanese  with  a white  wife  runs  the  farm  next  to 
mine.  She  is  going  around  with  a baby  in  her  arms.  What  is 
that  baby?  It  is  not  white;  it  is  not  Japanese.  I’ll  tell  you 
what  it  is — it’s  the  beginning  of  the  biggest  problem  that 


faces  America.” 

All  logic  pauses  when  con- 
fronted by  a sentiment  like 
this.  That  is  why  President 
Coolidge,  who  must  have  the 
votes  of  the  West  to  be  re- 
elected, did  not  dare  last 
May  to  veto  a bill  that  pro- 
hibits absolutely  Japanese  im- 
migration into  the  territories 
of  the  United  States. 

We  can  well  imagine  how 
a proud  and  sensitive  nation 
like  Japan  took  this  affront. 
Niclii  Nichi  of  Tokyo  de- 
clared: “It  is  an  insult  such 
as  Japan  has  never  before 
received  in  her  history,  and 
even  those  of  our  statesmen 
who  are  most  Americanized  cannot  accept  it  passively.  The 
hour  has  come  for  the  Japanese  to  decide  their  policy  toward 
the  United  States.  And  the  foundation  of  that  policy  must 
be  a firm  determination  not  to  submit  to  injustice  or  to  insult. 
This  misfortune  has  befallen  us  because  hitherto  we  have 
shown  ourselves  either  too  feeble  or  too  cowardly.”  And  the 
fact  that  in  the  modernized  Japan  of  to-day,  where  such 
things  are  not  common,  a man  committed  hara-kiri  before 
the  gates  of  the  American  Embassy  as  a protest  against  the 
law,  bears  witness  to  the  extraordinary  agitation  of  the  public 
mind. 

Japan  has  felt  especially  outraged,  as  we  can  easily  under- 
stand, because  this  law  was  enacted  two  years  after  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  and  only  a few  months  after  the  earth- 
quake. Hochi,  which  is  now  the  mouthpiece  of  the  new 
Government,  exclaims:  “After  having  persuaded  us  to  reduce 
our  naval  armaments  without  following  suit,  after  showing 
us  sympathy  in  the  midst  of  our  misfortune  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  for  making  us  a scandalously  usurious  loan,  the 
Lffiited  States  now  gives  us  the  coup  de  grace.” 

As  usually  happens  in  moments  of  great  popular  excite- 
ment, many  foolish  acts  have  been  committed.  Some  ad- 
vocate expelling  the  American  missionaries,  although  these 
are  Japan’s  best  champions  in  the  United  States.  Others 
agitate  in  favour  of  boycotting  American  merchandise,  for- 
getting that  while  the  United  States  supplies  Japan  with 
thirty  per  cent  of  her  imports,  it  buys  from  her  fully  forty-five 
per  cent  of  her  exports;  so  a boycott  would  prove  a two-edged 
sword. 

That  is  why  the  cabinet  of  Count  Kiyoura  sought  to  divert 
the  popular  protest  into  diplomatic  channels.  In  a note  ad- 
dressed to  Washington,  his  Government  declared  that  dis- 
tinctions in  the  treatment  of  nations,  no  matter  what  their 
reason,  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  equality 
upon  which  all  friendly  intercourse  between  Governments 
ultimately  rests.  The  Cabinet  then  recalled  its  Ambassador 
from  Washington,  while  the  American  Ambassador  at  Tokyo 
resigned  to  express  his  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  his  own 


By  A EUROPEAN 


In  view  of  the  controversy  that  has  arisen  in  regard  to  Japan’s 
stand  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva, 
at  which  Canada  was  represented  by  Senator  The  Hon.  R.  Dan- 
durand  and  The  Hon.  E.  M.  Macdonald,  both  Members  of  the 
Federal  Cabinet,  the  following  article  which  appeared  in  “La  Revue 
de  Geneve” , a Swiss  Political  and  Literary  monthly,  as  the  Con- 
ference was  sitting,  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  our  readers, 
as  this  country  is  now  faced  with  the  problems  discussed  by  the 
writer. 

The  view  expressed  can  be  taken  as  representative  of  those 
generally  held  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  excluding  Great  Britain. 
Although  the  writer  deals  more  directly  with  the  attitude  of  our 
southern  neighbours,  this  country  is  just  as  much  concerned  with 
the  problems  he  sets  forth  as  they  are. 

The  problem  of  the  Pacific  has  been  discussed  in  the  columns 
of  “THE  LISTENING  POST”  at  various  times  by  various  writers. 
In  June  1923,  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  the  well-known  British  Naval 
authority  dealt  with  it,  while  Lt.-Col.  Wilfrid  Bovey  summed  up 
the  position  with  great  accuracy  some  twelve  months  ago.  Al- 
though the  question  does  not  appear  as  vital  to  Eastern  Canada  as 
to  British  Columbia,  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
blems that  faces  this  country. 

With  the  return  to  power  of  Mr.  Baldwin  the  much  discussed 
question  of  the  Singapore  base  has  again  come  into  the  limelight. 
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Government.  As  a result,  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  are  practically  severed.  Last  of  all,  Japan 
seems  to  be  taking  precautionary  measures  of  a military 
character,  including  the  establishment  of  a new  aeronautical 
base  in  Formosa  and  extensive  naval  manoeuvres  in  the 
Pacific  this  coming  autumn. 

Since  the  crisis  began  there  has  been  a change  of  Govern- 
ment in  Japan.  The  recent  elections,  following  a violent  cam- 
paign, returned  a majority  for  the  Democratic  Parties,  and 
constitute  a repudiation  of  the  old  aristocratic  traditions  of 
parliamentarism.  It  is  significant  that  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs  in  the  new  Cabinet  has  been  entrusted  to  a 
former  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Mr.  Shidehara, 
a gentleman  whom  the  American  press  has  savagely  attacked. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  new  government,  which  is  more 
responsive  to  public  opinion  than  its  predecessor,  will  resent 
even  more  forcibly  the  insult  that  the  nation  has  received. 


This  map  shows  the  central  strategic  importance  of  Singapore, 
which  has  once  again  come  into  the  limelight  since  the 
return  to  power  of  the  Conservative  Government 


Does  this  mean  immediate  war?  Not  just  now.  Japan 
may  fight  some  day;  but  not  before  she  has  made  careful 
preparations.  These  preparations  must  cover  a wide  field — 
financial,  military,  and  diplomatic — and  will  take  time. 

Some  Americans  pretend  to  fear  Japan’s  present  military 
superiority.  They  say  that  her  naval  armaments  have  only 
apparently  been  reduced  to  the  maximum  permitted  by  the 
Washington  Treaty;  for  battleships  are  not  everything,  and 
the  United  States  is  decidedly  inferior  in  reserves  and  trained 
naval  personnel.  Admiral  Fiske  wrote  not  long  ago  that  if 
Japan  should  seize  the  Philippines,  and  force  the  American 
Government  into  war,  the  latter  would  find  itself  in  a de- 
plorable situation,  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  its  naval 
bases  from  the  scene  of  hostility  and  its  lack  of  trained  men 
and  equipment.  No  doubt  this  is  the  interested  pessimism  of 
an  officer  who  wants  to  see  his  country  have  a strong  navy. 
Just  now  Japan’s  army  is  in  the  midst  of  a reorganization. 
Her  air  force  is  in  its  infancy;  her  navy  has  been  reduced;  and 
her  military  appropriations  have  been  cut  radically  to  provide 
money  for  reconstruction  after  the  recent  earthquake. 

Indeed,  there  is  little  danger  that  Japan  will  plunge  into 
war  right  after  an  unexampled  catastrophe  that  has  forced 
her  to  borrow  heavily  abroad;  especially  into  a war  that 
would  certainly  be  protracted  and  costly.  She  would  soon 
suffer  a setback  in  such  a risky  enterprise,  and  eventually 
succumb  to  the  economic  superiority  of  her  adversary. 

That  inferiority  can  be  overcome  in  only  one  way — by 


careful  diplomatic  preparations.  Many  forces  in  South 
America  and  in  the  Far  East,  both  of  which  feel  threatened 
by  the  unconscious  imperialism  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  United  States,  are  working  in  her  favour.  Japan  seems 
designed  by  nature  to  become  the  centre  around  which  all 
these  malcontents  shall  rally.  Probably  no  one  to-day  can 
measure  the  depths  of  fathomless  blundering  that  made  the 
Americans  themselves  set  up  a leader  for  the  coalition  that 
is  slowly  but  surely  forming  against  them. 

The  first  result  of  their  shortsighted  policy  promises  to 
be  to  unite  the  yellow  races.  Leaving  aside  for  the  moment 
the  vigorous  effort  Japan  is  making  to  cultivate  closer  rela- 
tions with  Indo-China — although  this  is  a sympton  of  a 
broader  policy — the  rapprochement  of  China  and  Japan, 
unexpected  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is  surely  making 
headway.  Every  intelligent  observer  in  the  Far  East  agrees 
that  public  sentiment  in  China  is  strongly  behind  Japan  on 
the  immigration  question,  and  regards  the  American  law  as 
an  insult  to  the  whole  yellow  race.  A movement  even  started 
at  Canton  to  boycott  American  goods.  In  fact,  the  feeling 
of  solidarity  between  China  and  Japan  has  already  become 
strong  enough  to  enable  Li  Yuan-Hung,  former  President  of 
the  Chinese  Republic,  to  predict  at  Osaka  ‘an  economic 
alliance  between  the  two  guardian  nations  of  the  Pacific’. 

But  there  are  perspectives  still  more  vast.  Japan  has 
been  courting  for  some  time,  albeit  coyly,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. These  negotiations  are  difficult  and  affect  immense 
interests.  Japan  has  never  resigned  herself  to  the  loss  of 
Sakhalin,  which  was  part  of  her  territory  for  almost  two  thou- 
sand years,  and  only  half  of  which  was  restored  to  her  by  the 
Portsmouth  Treaty.  In  1920  a massacre  of  Japanese  at  Niko- 
laevsk  gave  the  Tokyo  Government  a pretext  for  occupying 
“provisionally”  the  northern  half  of  this  island,  which  is 
reported  to  contain  valuable  oil  deposits. 

The  Russians  have  never  admitted  the  legality  of  this 
occupation  and,  insisting  on  their  legal  title  to  this  territory, 
in  1923  granted  important  oil-rights  there  to  the  powerful 
Sinclair  Company  of  New  York.  But  when  the  American 
prospectors  landed  at  Sakhalin  they  were  promptly  and 
summarily  expelled  by  the  Japanese  military  authorities. 
All  know  of  the  important  part  petroleum  plays  in  the  inter- 
national politics  of  to-day.  Sakhalin  may  well  become  a new 
apple  of  discord  between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  (Since 
this  was  written  Japan  is  reported  to  have  relinquished  North 
Sakhalin  to  Russia. — Editor).  There  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Government  would  readily  sell  its  rights  in 
the  island  for  a liberal  sum — the  figure  mentioned  is  200,000,- 
000  yen,  which  is  exorbitant. 

However  this  may  be,  a rapprochement  between  Japan 
and  Russia,  though  it  will  encounter  many  obstacles,  is  not 
impossible.  The  recent  shifting  toward  the  Left  at  Tokyo 
is  likely  to  facilitate  such  an  outcome,  and  it  is  significant  that 
the  representatives  of  Japan  and  Russia  at  Peking  have  just 
been  given  large  authority  by  their  Governments  to  negotiate 
with  each  other. 

Simultaneously  Japanese  diplomacy  has  been  active  of  late 
in  Spanish  America,  and  particularly  in  Mexico.  Latin 
Americans,  who  grow  indignant  whenever  they  hear  the 
United  States  called  “America”,  resent  keenly  the  imperial- 
istic designs  that  they  imagine  are  hidden  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  They  would  prefer  less  protection  against  ima- 
ginary enemies  and  more  protection  against  their  dangerous 
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Here  Beginneth  the  Second  Lesson 

By  A.  H.  MORSE 


IN  the  November  “ Listening  Post" , there  appears  an  article 
by  Thomas  Guerin,  entitled  “Here  Endeth  the  First 
Lesson”.  This  article  deals  with  the  political  situation 
in  Britain  and  would  call  for  no  criticism,  if  it  had  ended  at 
“Lesson”.  But  Mr.  Guerin  (who  could  never  have  lived  in 
Britain),  proceeds  to  disclose  such  a fundamental  miscon- 
ception of  the  whole  situation,  that  his  article  might  be  mis- 
taken for  an  Editorial  in  the  Morning  Post. 

The  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Labour  Party,  as  expressed 
by  their  increased  poll  of  about  a million  and  a quarter  votes, 
is  entirely  ignored.  Instead,  Mr.  Guerin  refers  to  “the  over- 
whelming majority  for  the  Conservative  Party”,  meaning, 
of  course  the  result  of  the  successful  exploitation  of  an  elec- 
toral system  which  is  universally  condemned  for  its  looseness 
and  unrepresentative  character;  a system  which,  with  the 
aid  of  a peer-owned  press,  enabled  the  conservatives  to  secure 
a majority  of  214  seats,  for  less  than  one  half  of  the  votes 
polled. 

We  understand  from  Mr.  Guerin  that  this  result  is  a great 
relief  to  everyone  “who  really  desires  to  see  stability  reign”, 
and  there  no  doubt  he  is  right;  even  though  the  “stabili- 
tarians”  are  likely  to  be  disappointed.  It  is  true  that  the 
majority  of  the  British  electorate — those  who  prefer  progress 
to  stability  and  stagnation — are  disfranchised  by  the  elec- 
tion; but  therein  lies  the  most  serious  menace,  not  only  to 
stability,  but  to  other  conditions,  even  more  vital.  The 
result,  we  are  told,  is  also  a relief  to  those  who  wish  to  see 
preserved  the  status  quo  “in  the  relationship  between  the 
component  nations  of  the  Empire”.  Consider  the  status  quo\ 
Compare  the  price  of  Empire  as  indicated  by  the  Income 
Tax  in  Britain  and  Canada,  respectively!  Was  ever  anything 
more  thoroughly  and  more  popularly  in  a state  of  flux,  than 
the  status  quo  in  inter-imperial  relations?  What  can  Mr. 
Guerin  mean  by  the  status  quo ? 

“The  sight  of  John  Bull  trying  to  preserve  his  British 
dignity  with  all  its  ponderous  trappings,  while  at  the  same 
time  attempting  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  a democrat 
amongst  nations  and  an  international  good  fellow  was  funny 
in  the  extreme,”  says  Mr.  Guerin;  and  one  wonders  how  this 
sight  was  manifested.  Presumably  John  Bull’s  international 
goodfellowship  was  manifested  in  his  support  of  the  League 
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patron.  This  feeling  is  very  strong  all  along  the  South  Ameri- 
can coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Japan  is 
not  ignorant  of  that  fact — or  neglecting  it. 

But  Japan  cannot  count  upon  friends  everywhere,  and 
knows  it.  We  may  feel  certain  that  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Canada  approve  and  applaud  the  policy  of  California. 
The  white  race  is  conscious  of  its  solidarity  the  moment  it 
faces  the  yellow  Orient.  Australia  would  not  insist  upon  a 
powerful  naval  base  at  Singapore  if  she  did  not  anticipate 
hostility  from  farther  north.  Canada,  which  has  a compact 
with  Japan  resembling  the  Gentlemen’s  Agreement,  is  man- 
oeuvring to  strengthen  it.  She  is  also  emphasizing  her  di- 
plomatic independence  of  Great  Britain,  evidently  envisaging 
the  possibility  of  some  future  conflict  of  policies  with  the 
mother  country. 


of  Nations;  but  surely  that  will  continue.  As  to  his  attempt  to 
preserve  his  “British  dignity”;  presumably  that  was  his 
effort  to  restore  international  trade  and  so  lift  the  mass  of 
his  people  above  the  hunger  line. 

Then  comes  a paragraph  too  cryptic  for  my  understanding. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Mr.  Guerin  is  very  gentle 
in  his  criticisms  of  Ramsay  Macdonald,  whose  government 
nevertheless,  he  characterizes  as  a dangerous  experiment. 
Of  course  it  was  a dangerous  experiment:  so,  in  these  days 
of  inevitable  progress,  is  any  government  of  a creative  and 
executive  nature,  which  is  not  solidly  founded  on  the  fran- 
chise of  a nominally  enfranchised  people.  The  new  govern- 
ment is  an  equally  dangerous  experiment,  for  the  same  reason. 
Were  it  not  so;  and  had  it  behind  it  a working  majority  of 
the  electorate,  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned.  Especially 
is  this  so,  if  we  may  take  Mr.  Guerin’s  word  for  it  that  John 
Bull  has  now  “entered  the  camp  of  Reaction”. 

There  is  one  salient  fact  about  the  British  political  situa- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Guerin  is  unaware,  or  which  he  overlooks; 
and  that  is,  that,  with  the  removal  of  the  Mason-Dixon  lines 
from  unprivileged  British  society,  the  great  mass  of  the 
British  people  are  coming  to  a common  view  point;  moreover 
they  are  doing  their  own  thinking.  When  Lord  Northcliffe 
established  the  Daily  Mail  for  people  who  couldn’t  think; 
and  the  Daily  Mirror  for  people  who  couldn’t  read,  things 
were  different.  If,  now,  these  papers  each  have  a daily  cir- 
culation of  upwards  of  a million,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
they  are  read  for  entertainment  rather  than  instruction. 
Nevertheless  they  must  retain  a great  propaganda  value,  if 
only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  their  very  existence  tends  to 
limit  the  circulation  of  more  ethical  and  disinterested  journals. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  Mr.  Guerin’s  good  faith,  but 
one  doubts  that  he  has  yet  been  touched  with  the  new  patrio- 
tism, which  calls  for  the  same  love  and  respect  for  the  mass 
of  one’s  fellow  countrymen,  as  hitherto  has  been  demanded 
and  vouchsafed  only  to  his  country  and  its  institutions. 

Meantime,  the  new  government  in  England  has  no  claim 
to  be  representative,  and  it  is  in  no  sense  democratic.  In  the 
circumstances,  one  can  only  pray  for  its  success  and  rejoice 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  persecuted,  misrepresented,  and 
hampered,  by  a rich  and  ruthless  opposition  press. 


Thus  premonitions  of  tragedy  lurk  in  the  air.  Although 
England  has  denounced  her  alliance  with  Japan,  a powerful 
section  of  British  opinion  would  sympathize  with  that  country 
were  she  to  become  involved  in  a war  with  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  Dominions  would  give  their 
moral,  and  possibly  their  material,  support  to  America.  What 
would  happen  then  to  the  British  Empire? 

But  it  is  not  the  British  Empire  alone  that  would  be 
threatened  by  such  an  event.  What  would  happen  to  the 
League  of  Nations?  Racial  equality  was  the  great  barrier 
at  the  Peace  Conference — the  greatest  single  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  realizing  Wilson’s  ideal.  The  League  of  Nations  was 
able  to  evade  this  thorny  question  only  because  the  United 
States  did  not  join  its  councils.  Were  the  United  States  a 
member  of  the  League,  Japan  would  undoubtedly  bring  the 
immigration  issue  before  that  body.  That  is  perhaps  one  of 
{Continued  on  page  17) 
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The  Shoe  Manufacturers’  Case 

By  S.  P.  DESLONGCHAMPS, 

(. President , The  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Canada ) 


UNDER  the  heading  “Topics  of  the  Month”,  in  your 
November  issue,  you  quoted  a letter  from  a corres- 
pondent referring  to  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry 
in  Canada.  Your  correspondent,  in  total  disregard  of  the 
facts,  assumed  that  the  Canadian  shoe  manufacturers  are 
taking  the  amount  of  the  tariff  duty  as  an  extra  profit.  Such 
a suggestion  not  only  is  untrue  but  utterly  absurd.  The 
writer  of  such  letter  apparently  did  not  know  that  since  the 
war  more  than  90  shoe  manufacturing  firms  have  failed,  been 
forced  into  financial  reorganization,  or  discontinued  shoe 
manufacturing  because  they  could  not  make  even  bank  in- 
terest on  their  investment.  Nor  does  she  appear  to  know  that 
in  many  cases  shoes  are  being  sold  in  Canada  to-day  actually 
below  cost,  and  that  not  a few  shoe  manufacturing  businesses 
in  this  country  could  be  bought  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
the  actual  cash  invested.  Profits  in  this  industry  always 
have  been  very  meagre  and  very  few  shoe  manufacturers 
have  escaped  heavy  losses.  Many  of  them  are  drawing  wages 
which  are  little,  if  any,  more  than  those  of  bricklayers  or 
engineers.  Not  a cent  of  dividends  is  being  paid  by  any  shoe 
manufacturing  firm  in  Canada  on  “watered  stock”.  Under 
present  conditions,  few  firms  have  been  able  to  do  better 
than  “break  even”,  and  some  shoe  manufacturers  are  only 
figuring  on  a “break  even”  basis,  in  order  to  keep  their  plants 
in  operation  and  to  hold  their  organizations  together.  When 
the  shoe  manufacturers’  selling  prices  are  almost,  and  in 
many  cases  actually,  a no-profit  price,  your  correspondent’s 
suggestions  that  the  tariff  is  enabling  the  Canadian  shoe 
manufacturers  to  take  unreasonable  profits  is  ridiculous. 

There  are  more  than  180  shoe  manufacturing  plants  in 
Canada,  all  engaged  in  an  intense,  absolutely  unrestrained, 
and  often  very  bitter,  competition  for  business,  and  the  com- 
petition of  these  Canadian  plants  would  abundantly  safe- 
guard the  public  against  excessive  prices  for  boots  and  shoes, 
even  if  the  tariff  were  raised  to  100  or  200  per  cent. 

More  boots  and  shoes  are  being  imported  into  Canada 
from  the  United  Kingdom  than  are  coming  from  the  United 
States.  The  former  enter  this  country  at  the  low  rate  of 
15f  per  cent  under  the  British  Preferential  tariff.  This  little 
more  than  offsets  the  difference  in  wages  in  the  two  countries, 
leaving  the  Canadian  manufacturer  with  no  protection  against 
exchange,  the  5 per  cent  dumping  allowance,  or  other  factors. 
Retention  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  boots  and  shoes 
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the  reasons — and  not  the  least — why  the  United  States  has 
kept  out  of  the  League.  Immigration  may  be  treated  as  a 
question  of  purely  national  jurisdiction,  but  none  the  less 
were  the  issue  once  brought  before  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  world  would  find  itself  face  to  face  with  a redoubtable 
moral  problem. 

That  problem  Europe  will  have  to  solve  in  one  form  or 
another.  Though  the  United  States  has  not  joined  the  League, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  on  the  one  side,  and  India, 
China,  and  Japan  on  the  other  are  already  members  of  that 
body.  How  can  we  imagine  that  they  will  not  sometime,  in 


from  the  United  States  is  of  vital  necessity  to  the  Canadian 
industry,  not  because  there  is  a great  difference  in  prices  in 
the  two  countries  on  regular  lines,  but  to  prevent  the  Cana- 
dian market  being  flooded  with  “distress”  stocks  of  surplus 
and  slow-selling  lines,  floor  goods,  etc.,  which  are  cleared  at 
much  below  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States. 

Your  correspondent  suggests  that  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers should  seek  export  markets.  Where?  No  Canadian 
shoe  manufacturer  could  afford  to  make  any  large  expendi- 
ture in  the  hope  of  building  up  a connection  in  the  United 
States,  when  that  market  may  be  cut  off  overnight  at  the 
whim  of  Washington.  Labour  organizations  in  the  United 
States  are  agitating  at  the  present  time  for  an  import  duty 
on  boots  and  shoes  from  other  countries.  Exchange  and 
low  labour  costs  in  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe 
debar  Canadian  shoes  from  the  markets  there.  Holland 
prohibits  the  importation  of  boots  and  shoes,  except  under 
special  license.  Australia  has  an  import  duty  of  50^  per 
cent  and  New  Zealand  one  of  49 f per  cent  on  Canadian  shoes. 
Most  other  markets  are  closed  to  imported  shoes.  If  your 
correspondent  can  tell  us  where  export  markets  can  be  de- 
veloped under  present  conditions,  180  or  more  Canadian 
shoe  manufacturing  firms  will  do  their  utmost  to  develop 
them.  We  can  assure  you  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
have  been  striving  to  meet  the  very  difficult  conditions  con- 
fronting them  at  the  present  time.  The  facts  are,  however, 
that  after  the  war,  when  exchange  was  “unpegged”  and 
other  countries  got  their  own  industries  back  to  something 
like  normal  conditions,  the  very  considerable  export  trade 
which  the  Canadian  shoe  manufacturing  industry  had  built 
up  was  destroyed  practically  over  night.  At  the  present  time, 
due  to  no  fault  of  their  own,  the  factories  here  must  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  limited  home  market.  If  the  Cana- 
dian trade  is  to  be  cut  into  by  shoes  from  other  countries,  it 
means  less  business  to  the  Canadian  factories,  less  employ- 
ment and  higher  unit  costs  of  production  and  selling  prices. 
Customs  safeguards  which  would  retain  in  Canada  shoe 
business  which  now  is  going  abroad  would  not  mean  higher 
prices  to  the  public,  but  would  help  towards  still  lower  prices, 
as  the  Canadian  factories  would  be  able  to  spread  their 
necessary  overhead  over  a larger  output.  The  domestic 
competition  would  ensure  that  any  resulting  economy  in 
production  costs  would  be  passed  on  to  the  public  by  way 
of  low  prices. 


some  form,  submit  this  controversy  to  its  jurisdiction?  Rumors 
are  already  current  that  Canada,  fearing  that  the  flood  of 
Japanese  immigrants  diverted  from  California  will  turn 
northward,  contemplates  raising  the  existing  barriers  against 
her  transpacific  neighbours.  How  will  the  League  handle 
that?  No  controversy  is  without  the  purview  of  the  League; 
that  is  what  constitutes  its  strength.  That  is  also  what  makes 
us  responsible.  Among  all  the  grave  preoccupations  of  Europe 
there  is  one,  it  might  seem,  that  might  be  spared  her — the 
race  question.  But  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  that  good  fortune. 
The  clouds  we  now  see  gathering  over  the  Far  East  are 
breeding  a tempest  that  will  reach  us  all. 
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The  Curse  of  the  Comics 

By  MONTREALER 


OFF  hand,  who  do  you  suppose  is  the  best  known  man 
on  the  North  American  Continent? 

Of  all  the  statesmen,  politicians,  soldiers,  church- 
men, or  kings  of  finance  you  can  think  of,  who  would  secure 
almost  instantaneous  recognition  anywhere  from  Hudsons’ 
Bay  to  the  Rio  Grande? 

Coolidge? 

Pshaw!  Nine  tenths  of  the  millions  who  voted  for  him 
in  November  would  not  recognize  him  if  they  met  him  on 
the  street. 

MacKenzie  King? 

Pouff!  His  fame  is  but  local. 

The  Prince  of  Wales? 

No,  not  even  the  Prince  of  Wales.  If  he  were  to  return 
unheralded  to  Canada,  or  the  United  States  to-morrow,  it  is 
a safe  bet  that  he  could  parade  Fifth  Avenue,  or  the  corres- 
ponding thoroughfare  in  any  Canadian  city  for  hours,  with 
only  the  off  chance  of  being  recognized. 

Whose  fame,  then,  is  such  as  to  exceed  that  of  the  heir 
to  the  British  throne,  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  that  of  the  Fight  Hon.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada? 

Very  deferentially  I would  submit  to  you  the  opinion 
that  there  is  such  a person  (on  paper)  and  that  his  name,  tout 
court,  is — Jiggs. 

At  first  glance  this  may  seem  a somewhat  startling  state- 
ment to  make,  but  I challenge  anyone  to  contradict  it.  If 
you  have  a rival  for  Jiggs  in  mind,  trot  him  out  and  let  us 
have  a look  at  him.  Incidentally,  I don’t  bar  from  this  con- 
test Mutt,  Jeff,  Barney  Google,  or  Happy  Hooligan,  who 
probably  run  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth,  though  not 
necessarily  in  the  order  named. 

Soldier,  sailor,  tinker,  tailor,  rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar 
man,  thief — bring  out  any  or  all  of  these  you  please,  add 
Valentino  to  the  midtitude,  and  I still  maintain  that  in  a 
“recognition  and  popularity”  contest  Jiggs  would  secure 
more  votes  than  any  of  them  and  probably  more  than  the 
whole  lot  put  together. 

Everyone  knows  Jiggs.  You  know  him,  I know  him  and 
the  chances  are  that  the  first  person  your  eye  lights  on  after 
you  read  these  lines  knows  him  too.  And  what’s  more  most 
people  like  him. 

A certain  number  of  highbrows  deny  any  interest  in  Jiggs, 
his  charming  spouse  and  his  exceedingly  low-brow  friends, 
but  they  contradict  themselves  by  the  very  vehemence  of 
their  denials.  Jiggs  might  not  secure  their  votes  in  a contest 
that  was  based  on  “popularity”  only,  but  when  one  includes 
“recognition”  they  cannot  produce  a competitor  whom  they 
would  be  willing  to  back  for  money,  even  if  the  odds  were  as 
high  as  a hundred  to  one.  It  may  be  a matter  for  regret  that 
this  situation  exists  but  who  will  deny  that  it  does? 

If  the  high-brows  dislike  Jiggs,  however,  the  force  of 
their  displeasure  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  vindictive 
hatred  which  they  lavish  on  those  lovable  little  characters, 
known  to  comic  supplement  readers  for  a score  of  years  as 
the  Katzen  jammer  Kids.  One  dear  old  scholar — a mild, 
gentle  soul— to  whom  I mentioned  the  “Kids”  with  a view 


to  obtaining  his  point  of  view  for  this  article,  spoke  somewhat 
as  follows: 

“I  am  glad  I am  not  the  author,  or  artist,  of  the  Katzen- 
bubbler  Twins,  though  I am  afraid” — here  the  old  gentleman 
grew  a little  wistful — “that  I envy  him  the  financial  gains 
with  which  his  grotesque  efforts  have'  undoubtedly  been 
rewarded.  But  I would  not  be  in  his  shoes  for  all  the  gold  of 
Midas.  Fancy  living  wfith  the  Katzenjakers  for  over  two 
decades — eating  with  them,  walking  with  them  in  God’s 
sunshine,  thinking  of  them  at  all  hours  and,  to  a certainty, 
dreaming  of  them  at  night.  Poor  man!  Poor  man!  He  must 
long  with  a pitiful  longing  for  that  attribute  of  the  beasts  of 
the  field  which  permits  them  to  eat  and  thus  destroy  their 
young.” 

The  next  person  with  whom  I discussed  the  subject  was 
a girl  of  about  28 — very  popular,  very  happily  married  and 
with  two  or  three  growing  children. 

“The  comic  papers,”  said  she,  “and  their  little  cousins 
the  comic  “strips”  are  one  of  the  forces  with  which  the  mother 
who  desires  to  bring  up  her  children-with  something  approach- 
ing decent  manners  has  to  contend. 

“Take  my  own  case,  which  is  typical  of  thousands.  How 
can  I let  my  children  have  the  Katzenjammers,  or  some  of 
their  kind,  on  Saturday  night  and  then  punish  them  for 
insufferably  smart  alec  behaviour  on  Sunday  morning.  It 
isn’t  fair,  but  what  can  I do?  If  they  don’t  see  the  “funnies” 
at  home  they  can  see  them  at  the  homes  of  their  friends.  To 
my  mind  the  comics  are  a positive  curse,  though” — she 
smiled  guiltily — “I  usually  take  a swift  look  at  them  myself 
and  so,  I know,  does  my  husband.  All  the  same,  if  you  want 
to  organize  a league  to  have  them  banned,  I’ll  sign  right  on 
the  dotted  line  and  I’ll  stick  to  my  promises  too.” 

I hurriedly  assured  this  lady  that  I was  not  organizing 
any  league,  or  campaign,  but  had  merely  brought  up  the 
subject  because  it  interested  me  on  psychological  grounds. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it  the  “funnies”  are  seldom 
funny,  rarely  original  and  frequently  monotonous.  Over 
and  again  Maggie  hits  Jiggs  with  a rolling  pin;  the  Katzen- 
jammers squirt  water  on  somebody,  or  dump  someone  into 
water,  every  second  time  they  appear;  Happy  Hooligan’s 
impossible  adventures  are  only  exceeded  in  stupidity  by 
those  of  Boob  McNutt,  while  Barney  Google  kicks  and  then 
kisses,  or  kisses  and  then  kicks,  his  race  horse  “Spark  Plug” 
ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  times  he  makes  his  bow. 

Why,  then,  is  this  trash  popular?  The  question  is  a fair 
one,  but  I have  a shrewd  suspicion  that  anyone  who  can 
really  answer  it  could  satisfactorily  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
sphinx. 

Personally  I think  the  comic  supplements  are  common, 
vulgar,  ill-bred,  tawdry,  cheap  and  stupid,  but  I seldom  fail 
to  give  them  a glance  and — yes,  I might  as  well  admit  it, — 
I sneakinglv  enjoy  them.  Under  such  circumstances  one 
wonders  if  the  day  will  ever  come  when  these  blemishes  will 
be  removed  from  the  pages  of  our  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
or,  as  we  might  put  it,  if  the  time  will  ever  come  when 
The  Katzens  cease  from  jammering 
And  Maggie  Jiggs  no  more. 
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Dominion  of  Canada  as  a Field  for 

British  Investment 

By  F.  R.  PHELAN 


INVESTORS  living  in  the  British  Isles  are  turning  their 
attention  more  and  more  to  the  opportunities  afforded  them 
in  Canada  for  the  employment  of  their  surplus  capital 
at  a remunerative  rate  of  interest. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  recently  computed 
the  national  wealth  of  Canada  as  at  $22,482,841,122  or  about 
^5,156,615,166  on  par  of  exchange. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  Bureau  in  arriving  at  this 
figure  was  the  so-called  “inventory”  method  which  consists 
in  totalling  the  amounts  known  from  various  sources  to  be 
invested  in  agriculture,  manufacture,  dwellings,  etc.,  and  does 
not  include  undeveloped  resources. 

The  Bureau  points  out  that  it  must  be  understood  that 
statistics  of  this  character  are  suggestive  and  indicative  rather 
than  strictly  accurate.  The  concept  of  wealth  is  distinctly 
intangible,  and  there  are  numerous  elements  of  uncertainty 
in  a calculation  of  this  nature. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  figures  cover  the  year 
1920  (the  latest  year  for  which  the  statistics  are  available), 
and  that  in  1920  the  money  value  of  commodities  reached 
their  peak.  Estimates  for  subsequent  years  will  doubtless 
show  considerable  decreases  in  several  of  the  items. 

The  national  wealth  of  the  country  therefore  works  out 
at  about  $2,500  or  about  ;£475  per  capita. 

British  investments  in  Canada  to-day  are  estimated  to  be 
$1,890,000,000  or  about  ^433,500,000  a figure  slightly  in 
excess  of  Sir  George  Paish’s  estimate  in  pre-war  days  of 
^372,000,000  about  $1,750,000,000. 

According  to  Floyd  S.  Chalmers,  Associate  Editor  of  The 
Financial  Post,  who  has  made  a study  of  the  situation  the 
following  is  a summary  of  British  Investments  in  Canada. 

Public  securities $456,000,000 

General  industries 145,000,000 

Forests 60,000,000 

Mining 100,000,000 

Public  services 116,000,000 

Railways 745,000,000 

Fisheries * 3,000,000 

Banking  and  insurance 80,000,000 

Mortgages 85,000,000 

Land 100,000,000 


Total $1,890,000,000 

Canada  stands  more  in  need  of  Capital  than  ever  before 
if  her  great  future  is  to  be  achieved  and  therefore  will  seek 
capital  abroad  just  as  earnestly  as  she  is  asking  for  popula- 
tion. 

The  danger  facing  the  intending  investor  in  Canada, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  promoters  of  highly  speculative  or 
fraudulent  ventures  will  seize  on  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  interest  created  in  Canada  from  the  publicity  given  to 
legitimate  offerings  of  investment  issues,  to  foist  on  the  public 
in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  the  questionable  “securities” 
of  the  corporations  that  they  are  floating. 


The  intending  investor  is  not  altogether  without  pro- 
tection if  he  will  only  make  use  of  it. 

The  various  provincial  governments  are  becoming  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  giving  the  intending  investor  in  Canadian 
securities  every  opportunity  of  securing  information  and  as  a 
result  we  have  the  Blue  Sky  legislation  compelling  new 
corporations,  who  are  seeking  to  attract  funds  to  their  enter- 
prises, to  file  with  the  government  very  complete  data  in 
reference  to  their  activities.  In  addition  the  financial  editors 
throughout  the  country  are  in  a position  to  give  a very 
considered  opinion  on  most  of  the  companies  that  one  should 
invest  in  and  one  may  take  it  as  a general  rule  that  if  no  infor- 
mation is  available  from  this  source  it  is  just  as  well  to  leave 
the  proposition  alone.  This  does  not  of  course  apply  to 
certain  companies  whose  securities  are  so  closely  held  that 
they  are  practically  private  affairs. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  is  hardly  a town  of 
any  importance  in  the  whole  country  or  in  the  larger  foreign 
cities  where  there  is  not  a branch  or  an  agent  of  one  of  our 
Canadian  chartered  banks.  The  banks  are  greatly  interested 
in  protecting  the  savings  of  the  public  and  a prospective 
investor  will  find  that  it  is  a rare  occasion  when  a branch  bank 
manager  will  not  go  to  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  obtain 
reliable  information  for  an  enquirer  about  Canadian  securities 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  he  is  a client  of  the  institution. 

If  the  public  would  only  remember  to  investigate  before 
investing  and  use  the  same  care  in  buying  securities  that  they 
would  in  buying  a suit  of  clothes  or  their  dinner  there  would 
not  be  the  tremendous  outcry  about  being  fleeced  by  the 
high  pressure  salesman. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  ALTER  CASES 

The  banker  was  hurrying  back  to  his  office  after  having 
been  to  lunch  when  he  ran  into  an  acquaintance  he  had  not 
met  for  some  time. 

“Come  out  to  our  place  and  have  dinner  to-night,”  he 
said  to  the  other  man. 

“My  daughter,”  the  banker  went  on,  “is  studying  music 
and ” 

“Oh,  that  reminds  me,”  hastily  broke  in  the  other,  “I’ve 
a very  important  engagement  for  to-night.  Sorry,  old  man, 
but  I can’t  come.” 

“Can’t  you?  Too  bad.  Our  eldest  daughter,  as  I was 
saying,  is  studying  music  in  Paris,  and  the  wife  and  myself 
are  awfully  lonely  in  the  evenings.” 

“Oh,”  answered  his  friend,  his  face  brightening.  “Perhaps 
I’ll  be  able  to  cut  that  engagement  and  come  to  see  you  after 

all.” 
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Satan  Among  the  Students 

By  C.  H.  MERCER  ( Dalhousie  University) 


“ ^^ATAN  is  busy  in  the  colleges,”  says  a “Western 

Clergyman”.  Praise  the  Lord  for  that,  brother! 

Intelligentsia  is  awake  in  the  land.  They  also  serve 
who  used  to  sit  and  study. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  people  who  apostrophize 
the  Evil  One  in  this  familiar  manner  care  a brass  farthing 
whether  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is  busy  or  idle,  or  even  whether 
he  exists  in  person  at  all;  the  wisdom  of  the  accusation  is  in 
the  simile — it  sounds  like  hell!  Thrice  naughty  youths  and 
maidens — in  league  with  Beelzebub,  what,  what?  What  need 
have  we  of  further  proof?  He  hath  a devil! 

The  “enemy”  is  working  underground!  The  “mystery  of 
iniquity”  is  creeping  into  our  schools  and  universities!  The 
“man  of  sin”  is  boring  beneath  the  foundations  of  piety  and 
learning,  respecting  neither  the  sanctity  of  secular  tradition 
nor  the  venerability  of  customs  dating  from  Methusaleh. 
Students  are  actually  beginning  to  think  for  themselves! 
Any  silly  devil  can  see  the  thing  at  a glance.  A student  who 
thinks  for  himself  is  a Free  Thinker,  a Free  Thinker  is  either 
(a)  a Socialist,  or  (b)  an  Anarchist,  or  (c)  an  Atheist.  Ergo, 
our  colleges  are  cesspools  of  Bolshevism,  which  is  a diabolical 
complex  of  Socialism,  Anarchism,  and  Atheism.  Enter 
Satan — exit  Christianity — students  of  the  world,  arise  and 
stage  the  World  Revolution!  Now  do  you  see  what  you’ve 
done  by  allowing  Bertrand  Russell  and  Scott  Nearing  to  talk 
with  the  students! 

If  your  mind  is  not  yet  entirely  obsessed  by  devils,  you 
must  re-read  the  article  by  “A  Canadian”  in  the  February 
Listening  Post.  He  calls  it  “Fools’  Paradise”,  a most  appro- 
priate title,  if  the  apostrophe  had  been  placed  a little  earlier 
in  the  first  word.  Let  us  now  consider  how  very  foolish  a 
policy  it  is  to  discourage  freedom  of  thought  among  college 
students. 

After  a deluge  of  diatribes  against  the  fools  who  want  to 
make  the  world  better — Pacifists,  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  Rand  School  of  Social  Science,  Women’s  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  “The  New  Republic”,  “The  Nation”, 
The  Communist  Party,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  etc.,  etc.,  Canadian  sums  up:  “The  radical  pro- 
pagandist seeks  out  the  student,  who  desires  to  learn,  he  tells 
him  to  take  up  the  matter  as  an  academic  question,  and  before 
they  know  it,  our  best  young  brains  are  arguing  in  favor  of 
communism.” 

Then,  my  dear  Sir,  Canadian  students  must  be  silly 
donkeys,  and  it’s  no  earthly  use  exorcising  a donkey.  It’s 
too  bad  if  they  really  prefer  communism  to  capitalism,  but 
swearing  at  them  won’t  do  any  good.  Even  if  you  did  divide 
the  sheep  from  the  goats,  putting  the  capitalist  on  the  pass 
list,  and  the  communists  in  jail,  the  culprits  would  still  have 
their  own  private  opinions. 

“The  same  emissary  approaches  a professor.  . . . and  very 
soon  another  propagandist  is  created,  another  “parlour 
bolshevik”.  Well,  isn’t  it  better  to  propagate  Bolshevism 
in  the  sitting-room  than  on  the  house-top?  (By-the-bye, 
Canadian,  would  you  mind  informing  us  how  many  Canadian 
University  Professors  are  in  the  service  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national, Moscow?  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me 
the  figures,  I’ll  tell  the  world.) 


Let  us,  however,  put  aside  all  such  foolish  jesting  and 
superfluity  of  naughtiness,  and  try  to  find  out  what  our 
Canadian  friend  is  driving  at.  Something  is  really  worrying 
his  peace  of  mind.  What  is  making  him  so  morbidly  hysterical? 
Are  we  not  taking  him  too  seriously?  I myself  believe  him 
to  be  the  innocent  victim  of  a terminological  inexactitude, 
like  Mrs.  Malaprop,  who  saw  alligators  in  allegory. 

For  instance,  when  Canadian  says  above,  “our  best 
young  brains  are  arguing  in  favour  of  communism,"  he  means 
internationalism.  I agree  with  him,  and  in  order  to  show  how 
the  confusion  arose  in  his  mind,  would  invite  him  to  ponder 
over  the  following  fictitious  little  fable; 

Before  us  the  nations  of  the  world  are  gathered  together, 
just  as  the  Democrats  (Republicans)  assemble  periodically 
in  political  conventions.  They  have  come  together  to  discuss 
their  daily  occupations:  tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor,  etc. 
Table  No.  1 is  occupied  by  Politicians,  No.  2 by  Bankers,  No. 
3 by  Movie  Actresses,  No.  4 by  Pugilists,  and  so  on  in  order 
of  worldly  importance,  until  finally  at  table  407  you  find  the 
hoi  polloi,  which  means  the  proletariat,  and  includes  such 
nonentities  as  clerics,  doctors  of  philosophy,  and  university 
students. 

The  Politicians  talk  politics,  the  Bankers  banking,  the 
Movie  Actresses  divorce,  the  Pugilists  high  finance.  What  is 
the  subject  of  conversation  at  table  number  407? 

The  discussion  is  broadcast.  Here  are  some  of  the 
broadest:  “War  is  Hell,  and  Almighty  Dollar  is  his  Prophet.” 
“Patriotism  with  5§%  Liberty  Bonds  is  great  gain.”  “Demo- 
cracy is  bunk,  and  the  bankers  are  the  bunkers.”  “If  there 
is  no  Lake  of  Fire,  what’s  to  become  of  our  War  Profiteers?” 
“Politicians  exist  to  make  the  world  safe  for  property.” 
“Sleepers  of  the  World,  arise!” 

These  perfervid  proletarians  believe  evidently  that  this  is 
not  the  best  of  all  possible  societies.  They  think,  talk,  and 
actually  demand  reform.  If  they  are  allowed  to  practise  what 
they  preach,  nobody  can  bank  on  making  more  than  $50,000 
per  annum.  If  young  men  will  not  march  to  their  death  the 
minute  the  bugle  blows  for  the  next  war  of  gold  and  steel, 
what  guarantee  have  we  that  the  oil  merchant  can  get  more 
oil,  and  the  money  magnates  more  interest?  We  must  have 
oil,  and  we  must  have  international  financiers.  The  rest  is 
silence.  Money  talks.  Students,  attention!  As  you  were, 
are,  and  will  be,  now  and  for  evermore! 

However,  the  students  are  by  no  means  alone.  We  will 
conclude  with  a few  selections  from  well-known  writers,  who 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  evil  spirit  of  lackadaisical 
indifference  and  cowardly  compromise  with  things  as  they  are, 
but  ought  not  to  be. 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  writing  for  the  London  {Eng.)  Sunday 
Times,  says:  “There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  at  the 
best  age  of  their  life  learning  to  be  content  more  or  less  with 
a haphazard  existence.  . . . When  once  men  get  into  that 
condition  they  become  incapable  of  real  work.  . . . one  cannot 
help  them  very  much  because  they  have  lost  the  power  of 
helping  themselves.” 

( Continued  on  page  26) 
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Free  Trade  with  the  West  Indies 

By  HANCE  J.  LOGAN,  K.C.,  M.P. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a commission  headed  by  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Low,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  is  leaving  this  month  to  investigate  the 
trade  possibilities  of  the  West  Indies,  the  following  article  by  Mr.  Hance  Logan,  who  is  a member  of  the  party, 

will  be  found  of  special  interest. 


I AM  inclined  to  think  that  the  average  Canadian  looks 
upon  the  West  Indies — by  which  I mean  the  Islands 
washed  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  addition  to  Demerara 
and  British  Honduras,  an  area  of  over  190,000  square  miles, 
with  a population  of  nearly  9,000,000  of  people — as  countries 
low  in  purchasing  power  and  capacity  for  large  trade.  May 
I place  before  your  readers,  a few  startling  facts  which  I put 
before  Parliament  on  June  12th  last. 

1.  The  purchases  by  the  West  Indies  from  the  United 
States  in  1923  amounted  to  $331,274,785,  and  from 
Canada,  $19,406,333. 

2.  The  purchases  by  the  West  Indies  from  the  United 
States  increased  in  1923  over  1922,  by  $91,739,764. 
The  increase  from  Canada  amounted  only  to  $621,969. 

3.  The  purchases  by  the  United  States  from  the  West 
Indies  in  1923  amounted  to  $483,428,475,  the  increase 
over  the  previous  year  being  $132,457,835. 

4.  Canadian  purchases  from  the  West  Indies  in  1923 
amounted  to  $35,592,096,  being  an  increase  of 
$4,059,635  over  the  previous  year. 

5.  The  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  West 
Indies  in  1923  amounted  to  $814,703,262,  or  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  more  than  $224,000,000, 
or  about  38%. 

6.  The  total  trade  of  Canada  with  the  West  Indies  in 
that  year  amounted  to  $54,999,429,  or  an  increase  of 
about  four  and  a half  millions,  or  about  8%. 

7.  Canada  buys  annually  about  $100,000,000  worth  of 
tropical  products  from  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  products  are  purchased  in  the  West  Indies  at 
very  low  prices,  transported  to  United  States’  ports  in 
United  States’  vessels,  carried  over  their  railways  to 
a point  nearest  Canadian  consumption,  and  sold  to 
Canadian  consumers  at  a price  altogether  out  of  any 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  price  paid  in  the  West 
Indies. 

8.  Last  year  Canada  imported  over  2,100,000  stems  of 
bananas;  there  were  only  imported  direct  from  Jamaica 
1,923  stems. 

9.  Canada  lost  last  year,  nearly  $2,000,000  in  American 
exchange,  while  our  money  was  at  a premium  through- 
out the  West  Indies. 

These  startling  facts  must  convince  us,  first,  of  the  great 
possibilities  of  this  trade,  which  has  now  reached  well  on  to 
the  billion  mark,  second,  the  possibility  of  increasing  trade 
to  Canadian  ports,  and  over  Canadian  railways,  and  third, 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  to  Canadian  consumers  of  tropical 
products,  many  of  which  have  become  necessities  of  our  lives. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  I humbly  submit  the 
first  remedy  is  better  steamship  service,  with  cold  storage 
and  cooled  air  equipment.  Secondly,  the  admission  free  of 
customs  duty,  of  tropical  products  coming  into  Canada  direct 


from  West  Indian  ports,  to  Canadian  ocean  and  river  ports, 
with  a duty  upon  such  products  coming  from  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  question  of  protection  involved  in  Free 
Trade  with  the  West  Indies,  because  the  products  of  the 
West  Indies  cannot  be  produced  in  Canada.  It  is  merely 
a question  of  the  diversion  of  trade  to  Canadian  ocean  and 
river  ports. 

But  I particularly  urge  the  development  of  Canada-West 
Indies  Trade,  because  it  would  mean  that  we,  under  the 
British  flag,  would  be  more  independent  of  the  United  States 
as  far  as  tropical  products  are  concerned. 


Hance  J . Logan,  K.C.,  M.P. 


I submit  the  psychological  moment  is  here.  I had  the 
opportunity  some  few  months  ago  of  discussing  this 
matter  in  the  West  Indies.  They  desire  to  trade  with  us, 
particularly  at  the  present  time,  when  they  are  being  cut  off 
from  the  benefits  of  the  preferential  duties  provided  by 
Great  Britain  under  the  McKenna  Tariff.  They  need  our 
assistance,  we  need  theirs.  In  order  to  more  closely  knit 
the  far-flung  parts  of  our  Empire,  we  should  be  generous  in 
this  matter.  Let  us  throw  the  Trade  Door  wide  open  to 
these  Islands  to  the  South.  Let  us  hold  out  to  our  fellow 
Britishers,  struggling  under  many  difficulties,  the  helping 
hand  cf  the  Big  Brother. 
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CURRENT  VERSE 


AT  the  request  of  several  readers,  we  have 
decided  to  re-introduce  “Current  Verse”. 
The  feature,  which  was  dropped  to  make 
way  for  more  pressing  subjects,  evidently  was 
greatly  missed. 

This  month  we  deal  with  some  recent  English 
verse. 

The  following  sonnet,  which  was  awarded  a 
prize  by  The  Bookman  (England)  as  the  best 
original  sonnet  sent  in,  will  be  found  very 
pleasing. 

The  Power  of  Love 

By  Alexander  A.  Buist 

“I  wonder , when  you  die,  what  I shall  do; 
If  to  your  beside  I shall  softly  creep 
And,  envying  the  pale  beauty  of  your  sleep, 
Lay  myself  down  eternally  with  you; 

Or,  having  loved  you  better  than  I knew, 
In  sorrow  for  the  little  loves  of  men, 
Unfold  our  tale  with  slow  caressing  pen, 
A quiet  tale,  a tender  tale  and  true; 

Or  if,  loving  but  love,  and  not  its  giver, 
I shall  seek  peace  upon  another's  breast, 
False  to  my  faith,  my  boasted  constancy, 
And  wearying  soon,  like  sky  and  rock  and 
river, 

Past  love,  past  hatred,  from  all  passion 
free, 

Fare  forth  to  meet  you  in  the  twilit  west." 


Here  is  another  pleasing,  if  simple,  effort 
which  appeared  in  The  Nation  and  the  Athe- 
naeum. 

Empedocles 

By  Frances  Cornford 

I heard  a thrush  sing  in  the  flowering  may, 
All  in  the  morning  cool, 

Whilst  Joan  and  Jack  ran  to  the  river  to 
play 

And  found  a silvery  salmon  in  a pool. 

Now  all  these  five  fair  things,  I wished 
them  joy — 

Kindred  and  close  to  me: 

‘ For  I have  been  ere  now  a girl  and  a boy, 
A bush,  a bird,  and  a dumb  fish  in  the 
sea.' 


Although  Jone  Noguchi,  the  writer  of  the 
following  tribute  which  was  published  in  The 
English  Review,  to  Robert  Browning,  is  a 
Japanese,  he  writes  in  English,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  present 
day  poets. 

To  Robert  Browning 

A Japanese  Appreciation 
By  Yonf.  Noguchi 


Mr.  Desmond  Harmsworth,  in  his  poem 
“Smoke  Goeth  Up”,  which  was  written  for  The 
Nation  and  the  Athenaeum  expresses  his 
thoughts  in  a refreshing  manner. 

Smoke  Goeth  up 

By  Desmond  Harmsworth 

Smoke  goeth  up  from  farm  or  desert  fire 
At  eve,  a slender  strand,  a steady  stream, 
Or  like  a prayer  ascends  from  funeral  pyre, 
A silent  music,  an  unbroken  theme; 
Then  shatters  in  eddies,  breaks  along  the 
air, 

Races  in  swift  convolved  joy,  or  flows 
To  invisible  peace,  and  hangs  contented 
there. 

So  in  the  night  the  soul  steals  forth  and 
goes 

In  secrecy,  the  body  laid  asleep, 

Out  in  blue  space,  on  wings  of  ecstasy; 
Mounts  up  without  a cry,  trembles  to  keep 
Tryst  with  the  flaming  stars;  divinely 
free, 

Floats  in  the  all  but  unremembered  deep, 
To  find  at  last  its  own  tranquillity . 


“The  Stranger”,  which  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  The  Nation  and  the  Athenaeum 
is,  to  say  the  least,  original  in  its  theme. 

The  Stranger 

By  H.  H.  B ashford 

Here's  a sailor  come  home  from  the 
Guineas, 

His  face  is  as  black  as  a leaf, 

His  eyes  are  like  forests  of  darkness, 

His  heart  is  a hotbed  of  grief, 

His  arms  are  like  roots  of  the  jungle, 

He  has  ladies  tattooed  on  his  skin, 

And  his  clothes  smell  of  cinnamon — 
cardamom — tar. 

Oh,  mother,  may  I let  him  in? 

Nay,  daughter,  go  shut  the  door  quickly 
And  come  you  straight  back  to  your  tea 
To  the  orderly  cups  in  their  saucers, 

Your  blue-eyed  young  brothers  and  me, 
Lest  a fair-hidden  creek  that  none  knew  of, 
On  a night  of  wild  honey  and  wine, 
Should  lean  down  from  those  dark  eyes 
and  waken 

The  ghost  that  lies  sleeping  in  thine. 


You  are  a smoking-room  story-teller  of  the 
pageant  of  life  seen  by  senses, 

Your  gusto  in  speech  turns  your  art  into 
obscurity, 

Again  from  the  obscurity  into  a vale- 
dictory: 

You  are  a provincialism  endorsed  by 
eccentric  pride. 

You  are  sometimes  riotous  to  escape  from 
anarchism. 

Your  great  thirst  for  expression  makes  you 
a soul-wounding  romancer, 

You  often  play  the  mystagogue,  and  appear 
cruel. 

You  are  a glutton  of  colorful  adventures. 

You  are  a troubadour  serenading  between 
the  stars  and  Life, 

Your  love  song  on  a guitar  torments  us 
even  physically; 

You  are  a realist  who  under  the  darkness 
purifies  himself  into  the  light  of  opti- 
mism; 

You  are  a griffin  wildly  dancing  on  human 

laughter. 


Lady  Margaret  Sackville,  who  has  earned  a 
reputation  in  the  Old  Country  as  a pleasing 
songstress,  contributed  the  following  in  a recent 
issue  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin’s  paper,  The  Obser- 
ver. 

Fantasy 

By  Lady  Margaret  Sackville 

Loose  the  wild  magic  of  your  mind, 

And  set  your  straining  fancy  free, 

Or  it  will  die — unkind!  unkind! — 

Of  this  enforced  captivity; 

Forget  the  firelight's  glow  and  gleam, 

The  shining  room,  the  polished  floors, 
Throw  wide  the  windoiv — fling  your  dream 
Amazed  and  struggling  out  of  doors! 

Will  it  return? — It  may  be  when 

The  glad  birds  sing  at  nesting-time. — 
I shall  live  lonely  amongst  men. — 

Then  set  your  loneliness  to  rhyme; 
Until  through  waste  of  wind  and  foam 
And  worn  with  wanderings  overlong, 
Your  dream  at  last  shall  flutter  home 
To  find  a refuge  in  your  song! 
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Foreign  Affairs 


[INCE  the  last  issue  of  The  Listening  Post,  the  United 
States  has  held  its  election.  From  the  behaviour  of 
the  stock  market,  the  result  appears  very  satisfactory.  The 
return  of  Coolidge  was  to  be  expected.  To  the  simple  minds 
of  those  outside  of  the  American  Republic,  political  compli- 
cations of  an  American  election  are  hard  indeed  to  under- 
stand. Coolidge  was  looked  upon  amongst  his  own  people 
as  personally  weak.  He  did  not  have  the  courage  to  oppose 
the  hooded  menace  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  thereby  ali- 
enated much  of  the  better  element.  His  running  mate  for 
Vice-President,  General  Dawes,  lent  him  a tower  of  strength, 
and  did  much  to  help  the  successful  result. 

The  Democratic  Candidate,  John  W.  Davis,  was  per- 
sonally a stronger  man,  and,  from  a Canadian  point  of  view, 
a more  acceptable  candidate.  He  is  a brilliant  lawyer,  fearless, 
and  had  been  a successful  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  He  had  as  candidate  for  Vice-President,  Charles 
Bryan,  the  little  brother  of  William  Jennings.  This  was 
enough  to  wreck  his  chances.  “Brother  Charlie”  was  too 
much  even  for  the  cast  iron  digestion  of  the  American  Re- 
public. This  fact  did  much  to  elect  Coolidge,  for  perenially 
unsuccessful  Bryan  has  outworn  his  welcome  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family  must  share  his  unpopularity. 

❖ ❖ ♦> 

/f^ARIS  was  lately  the  scene  of  the  transferring  of  the 
body  of  Juares  to  its  new  resting  place  in  the  Pantheon. 
The  ceremony  was  made  the  excuse  for  a Socialistic  and 
Communistic  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Red  element. 
Five  years  ago  this  could  not  have  happened  in  France  and 
it  augurs  ill  that  France  could  cast  aside  her  post  war  magni- 
ficence to  permit  of  such  demonstration.  The  body  of  Juares 
was  laid  beside  the  tomb  of  Napoleon’s  soldier,  the  Chevalier 
De  la  Tour  d’Auvergne,  the  first  Grenadier  of  France.  Perhaps 
the  present  Government  of  the  French  Republic  did  this  by 
way  of  contrast,  for  surely  d’Auvergne  would  hardly  appreciate 
his  tomb-fellow. 

This  incident  has  been  the  source  of  tumultuous  scenes  in 
the  French  Chamber,  and  it  is  regrettable  in  the  extreme  that 
the  Government  of  Herriot  should  have  carried  its  socialism 
into  the  home  of  France’s  immortal  dead. 


i^sHE  columns  of  the  press  are  filled  with  the  happenings 
V,  J in  Egypt.  The  murder  of  Sir  Lee  Stack,  the  Sirdar  of 
the  Egyptian  Army,  has  served  as  a pretext  for  the  editors 
throughout  the  world  to  indulge  their  powers  of  praise  and 
vituperation  towards  Great  Britain.  The  newspapers  of 
foreign  lands  have  deliberately  left  unsaid  the  great  debt 
which  Egypt,  owes  to  Britain  and  used  the  murder  and  its 
consequences  as  the  basis  for  bitter  attacks  against  British 
prestige. 

The  events  which  led  up  to  the  period  are  carefully  left 
unsaid  throughout  the  unfriendly  press,  while  the  consequences 
resulting  from  it  are  distorted  and  flashed  before  the  world 
to  falsify  public  opinion. 


parently  forgotten.  The  paid  propagandist  in  alien  lands  has 
found  the  happy  field  in  Egypt  to  sow  the  seeds  of  prejudice. 
All  this  is  carefully  glossed  over.  The  King  of  Egypt,  Fuad 
the  First,  is  a British  creation,  and  owes  his  throne  to  Britain 
alone.  His  army,  his  finances,  his  throne  and  his  country 
owe  their  existence  to  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  British 
Commonwealth . 

The  fact  that  the  murder  of  Sir  Lee  Stack  was  brought 
about  by  the  deliberately  uncontrolled  propaganda  seems  to 
play  no  part  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreign  newspapers. 

The  French  Press  was  at  first  decidedly  critical  of  British 
conduct,  but  later  they  have  become  less  vindictive.  The 
United  States  newspapers  have  let  fly,  with  characteristic 
energy,  their  vitriolic  ink  against  the  British  policy.  They 


In  time  of  trouble  how  these  stone-throwers  rush  to 
him  for  protection,  help  and  loans. 

- — Racey,  in  Montreal  Star 

opposed  the  strong  hand  with  which  the  foreign  office  has 
handled  the  situation  and  rant  of  Imperialistic  desires  under- 
lying the  British  attitude.  It  is  well  enough  for  American 
editors  to  roll  their  eyes  with  righteous  hypocrisy  when 
discussing  European  affairs,  but  they  leave  unsaid  the  story 
of  America’s  conduct  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  wholesale 
bullying  of  unfortunate  blacks  in  Haitii.  If  an  American 
general  were  to  be  murdered  in  Cuba  through  unbridled 
anti-American  propaganda,  one  cannot  help  wondering  how 
long  America  would  wait  before  she  demanded  redress. 


ONE  hears  little  of  the  tremendous  debt  which  the 
Egyptians  owe  to  the  British  people.  The  millions  of 
British  money  and  the  thousands  of  British  lives  which  have 
been  spent  in  the  freeing  and  the  civilizing  of  Egypt  are  ap- 


>^\HE prevalent  idea  that  Egypt  is  an  independent  nation 
V,  J has  been  the  cause  of  much  of  this  bad  feeling.  Egypt 
is  certainly  a nation,  but  it  requires  an  enthusiastic  optimist 
to  find  it  an  independent  one.  Britain  has  rights  in  Egypt 
and  these  rights  must  be  safe-guarded. 

Throughout  the  short  existence  of  Egypt’s  pseudo  inde- 
pendence she  has  gone  far  in  the  school  of  European  politics. 
She  already  has  a king  and  a pretender,  a royal  party  and  a 
legitimist  party,  and  it  will  be  well  for  Fuad  to  remember 
that  without  British  assistance  his  throne  might  be  a pre- 
carious one. 
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Canadian  Books  of  the  Year 

By  WILLIAM  ARTHUR  DEACON 


WHILE  books  of  Canadian  origin 
were  not  as  numerous  this  year 
as  last,  there  have  been  an 
equal  number  of  notable  productions, 
and  the  average  of  merit  has  conse- 
quently been  raised  slightly  above  that 
of  1923 — a year  noted  for  the  diversity 
of  literary  effort,  and  for  its  clear  evi- 
dences of  a new  sense  of  national  con- 
sciousness among  native  authors.  One 
indication  of  maturity  was  the  self- 
regarding  instinct,  manifest  for  almost 
the  first  time.  An  interest  in  our  own 
literary  history  developed  suddenly, 
criticism  took  on  a new  vigor,  and 
critics  commenced  to  feel  some  re- 
sponsibility for  their  words.  Books 
about  authors  were  in  demand.  Dr. 

Lome  Pierce  planned  and  commenced 
to  edit  “The  Makers  of  Canadian 
Literature,”  a series  of  neat  hand- 
books dealing  with  the  lives  and  work 
of  forty  men  and  women  of  letters.  Of 
these,  five  were  in  circulation  by  the 
spring  of  1924 — “Robert  Norwood”,  by 
A.  D.  Watson,  “John  Richardson”  and 
“William  Kirby”,  by  William  R.  Riddell,  “Stephen  Leacock”, 
by  Peter  McArthur,  and  “Peter  McArthur”,  by  William 
Arthur  Deacon,  the  two  last  named  volumes  being  of  special 
interest  at  the  moment  in  view  of  Mr.  McArthur’s  much 
regretted  death  on  October  28th.  It  is  understood  that  five 
more  will  be  issued  before  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

The  first  histories  of  Canadian  literature  are  making  their 
appearance  this  year.  Professor  Archibald  MacMechan’s 
sketchy  little  survey,  “Headwaters  of  Canadian  Literature”, 
is  already  out,  and  Dr.  D.  J.  Logan’s  “Highways  of  Canadian 
Literature”,  a much  more  detailed  study,  is  expected  daily. 
These  treatises  are  not  perfect,  being  mere  pioneers  doing 
the  rough  work,  but  they  are  valuable  as  the  first  connected 
records  of  a literature  which  already  has  150  years  of  history 
behind  it.  Both  books  have  more  merits  than  defects  and 
should  be  in  every  library,  and  in  the  hands  of  teachers,  and 
of  all  who  are,  or  should  be,  interested  in  our  more  considerable 
literary  achievements. 

Another  evidence  of  Canada’s  literary  coming  of  age  is 
the  marked  swing  from  verse  to  prose.  In  1923  and  1924 
novels,  essays  and  other  prose  forms  have,  for  the  first  time, 
held  their  own.  This  year  we  have  only  two  notable  additions 
to  our  already  vast  body  of  poetic  literature — “A  Book  of 
Verses,”  by  Gertrude  MacGregor  Moffat,  and  “Flame  and 
Adventure”,  by  A.  C.  Dalton.  Mrs.  Moffat’s  simple,  win- 
some lines  have  in  them  a distinct  note  of  A.  E.  Housman’s 
reticence  and  wistfulness;  and  her  one  volume  proves  amply 
what  a loss  to  Canadian  literature  was  her  comparatively 
early  death  a year  ago.  Mrs.  Dalton’s  collection  reveals  a 
philosopher  speaking  through  the  lips  of  a born  lyrist.  Louise 
Morey  Bowman’s  “Dream  Tapestries”  is  a set  of  experi- 
ments in  Imagist  verse.  Frances  Beatrice  Taylor’s  “White 


Winds  of  Dawn”  and  Anne  Elizabeth 
Wilson’s  “Eager  Footsteps”  complete 
the  list. 

Turning  to  the  essayists  for  contrast, 
we  find  four  volumes,  of  which  three 
are  works  of  great  distinction  and  the 
fourth  very  good.  “Chez  Nous”,  a set 
of  reminiscent  sketches,  wherein  Adjutor 
Rivard  recreates  for  us  his  youth  in  a 
habitant  farm-house,  has  been  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy,  and  is  gener- 
ally recognized  as  giving  a truer  picture 
of  French-Canadian  life  than  “Maria 
Chapdelaine”.  In  the  English  trans- 
lation by  the  late  W.  H.  Blake,  Judge 
Rivard’s  impressionistic  studies  are  pre- 
sented with  rare  beauty  and  homely 
austerity.  And  here  again  we  must 
pause  a moment  in  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  Mr.  Blake,  himself  an  essayist  of 
charm  as  we  saw  in  “Brown  Waters”, 
and  “A  Fishing  Country”.  Second 
comes  “The  Book  of  Roberts”,  by 
Llcyd  Roberts,  eldest  son  of  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts,  and  known  to  subscribers 
to  this  magazine  as  a regular  contributor  to  it.  Mr.  Roberts, 
independently,  of  course,  did  exactly  what  Judge  Rivard 
did,  except  in  so  far  as  he  was  describing  his  own  boyhood  in 
Fredericton,  surrounded  by  the  various  members  of  his 
distinguished  family.  His  book  has  magic  in  it,  and  causes 
one  to  live  his  own  boyhood  over  again.  Excellent  also  was 
“The  Turn  of  the  Year”,  by  Frederick  Philip  Grove,  a high- 
school  principal  in  Manitoba,  whose  sequel  to  last  year’s 
“Over  Prairie  Trails”  fives  a startlingly  realistic  account  of 
life  in  the  half-settled  districts  of  the  west;  contains  valuable 
natural  history  studies;  and  is  a work  of  great  literary  merit. 
“Thrown  In”,  by  New  ten  MacTavish,  is  a sequence  of  studies 
of  life  in  a' typical  rural  Ontario  community  thirty  years  ago, 
That,  also,  is  well  werth  reading. 

That  delightful  fi  rm  of  literary  activity  for  which  our 
writers  have  such  opportunities  and  have  shown  such  apti- 
tude, the  animal  story,  has  this  year  raised  Archie  P.  McKishnie 
to  the  front  rank,  since  his  “Mates  of  the  Tangle”,  describing 
beautifully  and  truly  the  family  life  of  bear,  lynx,  moose, 
mink  and  silver  fox,  can  only  be  compared  for  woodlore  and 
artistic  finish  with  the  works  of  such  masters  as  Charles  G. 
D.  Roberts  and  Thompson  Seton.  This  is  a book  which  all, 
who  know  how  to  read,  should  read,  and  will  certainly  enjoy 
thoroughly.  Beside  this  we  must  place  the  unique  production 
of  Jack  Miner,  a man  of  little  schooling,  but  great  native 
culture,  wit  and  wisdom.  He  has  long  been  a national  figure, 
and  “Jack  Miner  and  the  Birds”  will  delight  all  who  rejoice 
in  the  noble  work  he  has  carried  on  single-handed  for  the 
migrating  birds  at  his  sanctuary  near  Lake  Erie.  The  photo- 
graphs are  worth  the  price  of  the  best  made  book  of  the  year, 

(■ Continued  on  page  27) 


Mr.  W.  A.  Deacon,  LL.B.,  the  well  known 
Literary  Editor  of  The  Toronto  Saturday  Night. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

An  Expert  at  TV ork 

XF  he  were  not  doing  such  good  work  as  president  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  it  would  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment to  appoint  Sir  Henry  Thornton  to  act  as  adviser 
to  the  various  Provinces,  with  a view  to  solving  their  diffi- 
culties, and  bringing  them  into  closer  touch  with  each  other. 
At  the  time  of  writing  Sir  Henry  is  touring  the  Maritimes 
and  has  certainly  raised  tremendous  interest  by  his  common- 
sense  proposal  in  regard  to  finding  a solution  for  their  ad- 
mitted troubles.  Briefly,  he  proposes  that  a commission 
should  be  appointed  to  go  into  the  matter  very  fully,  and  that 
the  commission  should  be  appointed  on  a non-political  basis. 
To  use  his  own  words:  “It  is  desirable,  I say,  to  keep  it  out  of 
politics.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  judges  of  each  province, 
say,  the  Chief  Justice  of  each  province,  to  meet  and  take  on  addi- 
tional responsibilities  as  outstanding  and  independent  citizens 
and  appoint  such  a commission?  If  they  would  not  do  it,  could 


mums 

■sag., 


Do  YOU 

realise  tfossi 
are  qettim 

OLD? 


What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  are  too  old  to  work? 
Most  old  people  have  to  ask  others  for  support,  hut  you 
can  avoid  this  if  you  commence  NOW  to  acquire  an 
assured,  independent  income. 


To  enable  you  the  more  easily  to  do  this,  the  Canadian 
Government  maintains  the  Annuities  System.  On  very 
easy  terms  you  may  buy  an  Annuity  of  any  amount  from 
$50  to  $5,000  a year,  guaranteed  by  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  which  will  commence  at  any  age  you  choose 
and  will  last  as  long  as  you  live.  There  are  plans  of 
purchase  under  which  you  may  protect  the  interests  of 
your  wife  or  dependents  for  a term  of  years  certain. 

No  medical  examination  is  required. 

A Government  Annuity  cannot  be  seized  for  debt,  is 
non-forfeitable,  and  is  free  from  Dominion  Income  Tax. 

For  further  particulars,  fill  out  this  Coupon  and  address 
It  as  directed. 

Mail  this  Coupon — No  Postage  Needed 


8 Department  of  Labour,  Annuities  Branch,  * -103 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Please  send  me  the  “Handbook  of  Information"  aht  full  particulars 
•s  to  cost,  of  a Canadian  Government  Annuity.  My  ^\e  last  birthday 
was  years. 

Full  Name  

(State  Whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 

Post  Office  Address  


not  the  governors  of  the  three  provinces  meet  and  lend  their  assis- 
tance to  framing  such  a board?" 

Sir  Henry,  to  say  the  least,  has  been  extremely  candid  in 
his  speeches  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  has 
done  much  to  foster  a spirit  of  faith  in  Canada’s  future.  The 
commission  he  proposes  should  represent  the  following  in- 
terests: “shipping,  banking,  manufacturing,  agriculture,  the 
law,  one  or  more  representatives  from  your  political  life  and 
a representative  from  the  press.”  Truly  a sound  selection. 


v ♦ ♦ 

Two  Great  Assets 

HE  further  stated  in  his  speech  in  St.  John  on  November 
26th,  that  he  would  welcome  the  good  co-operation 
of  Mr.  E.  W.  Beatty,  the  president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  in  attempting  to  remedy  the  conditions  in  the 
Maritimes.  This  is  the  right  spirit,  and  will  do  much  to 
dissipate  the  idea  prevalent  in  certain  circles  that,  because 
the  C.P.R.  and  the  C.N.R.  are  competitors,  their  presi- 
dents must  of  necessity  be  violently  opposed  to  each  other. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  insofar  as  the  personal 
relationships  between  the  two  presidents  are  concerned,  they 
are  of  the  best.  The  remarks  in  regard  to  Sir  Henry  Thorn- 
ton’s common-sense  are  equally  applicable  to  Mr.  Beatty. 
In  fact  Canada  possesses  no  two  greater  human  assets  than 
these  gentlemen,  and  the  more  they  tour  the  country  and 
speak  before  the  various  public  organizations  the  better  for 
all  concerned. 


Hands  Off! 

N examination  of  their  speeches  shows  that  they  are 
constructive  and  that  their  optimism  is  founded  on 
the  facts  of  the  case.  As  stated,  the  unfortunate  part  of  the 
position  is  that  certain  interests,  political  and  otherwise,  are 
endeavouring  to  keep  them  apart,  and  have  not  hesitated  to 
use  means  which  can  literally  be  described  as  “foul'’.  Both 
welcome  criticism,  provided  that  it  is  given  in  good  faith. 
Both  are  good  Canadians  and  their  main  objective  is  the  good 
of  Canada. 

The  railway  question  is,  of  course,  more  acute  when 
things  are  bad,  but  given  more  prosperous  times,  and  a 
progressive  immigration  policy  there  is  no  reason  why  both 
systems  should  not  pay  handsomely,  and  at  the  same  time 
assist  in  developing  this  land  of  ours. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  offer  a word  of  advice  to  the 
busy-bodies  who  are  constantly  slandering  those  who  are 

directing  the  policy  of  the  railways,  and  that  is — ‘‘hands  off”. 

❖ * ❖ 

An  Eloquent  Speaker 


HMONG  the  guests  at  the  Dinner  which  was  tendered  to 
Mr.  Macdonald  was  the  Hon.  P.  J.  A.  Cardin,  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  who  was  making  his  first  visit  to  the 
Maritimes.  Mr.  Cardin,  who  only  made  his  first  speech  in 
English  in  the  St.  Antoine  election,  has  come  along  won- 
derfully since  that  date,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  amongst  our  English  speakers,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  extract  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  war’s 
aftermath.  “ England  with  all  her  might ; France  with  all  her 
heart;  Belgium  with  all  her  patriotism;  and  the  United 
States  with  all  her  wealth,  have  found  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
problem  resulting  from  the  war-,  what  then  would  Canada, 
this  young  country,  experience ? No  wonder  we  had  found 
difficulties ; but  already  we  are  recovering  from  every  point 
of  view." 


( Continued  on  page  29) 
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SATAN  AMONG  THE  STUDENTS 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

Lt.-Col.  Wilfrid  Bovey  (The  Listening  Post,  June,  1924 )■' 
“The  questions  regulated  by  the  Lausanne  Treaty  are  of 
importance  to  Britain  alone.  . . . the  only  object  of  real 
importance  was  to  obtain  access  to  the  Baku  oil  wells.” 

Maj.-Gen.  John  F.  O’Ryan,  U.S.A.,  writing  for  The  Survey 
Graphic,  and  copied  by  The  Literary  Digest,  August  9,  1924: 
“In  every  way  Europe  was  preparing- — and  for  many  years 
had  been  preparing — for  war.  Apparently  it  had  not  occurred 
to  the  families  of  the  world  that  because  of  this  policy  war 
was  inevitable.  The  preparation  for  war  was  in  the  keeping 
of  what,  for  lack  of  a better  name,  may  be  called  ‘the  ruling 
classes’ — the  statesmen,  politicians  and  militarists  of  the 
world.  . . . Those  who  did  not  actually  promote  the  advent 
of  war  neglected  the  duty  to  provide  sanely  and  effectively 
against  war.  . . . The  world  ignorance  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  husbands  and  wives,  sons  and  daughters  of  civilization — 
that  was  the  outstanding  circumstance  of  August,  1914 .”  (Italics 
m'ne) 

And  the  outstanding  feature  of  November,  1924,  is  that  the 
ons  and  daughters  of  civilization  in  Canada  and  the  United 


States  are  alive  and  awake  to  their  cosmic  responsibilities, 
Satan  is  w Hied. 


EXCOMMUNICATING  THE  CATERPILLARS. 

The  versatile  British  journalist  who  conducts  the  column 
known  as  “Miscellany”  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  has  been 
delving  in  entomologico-ecclesiastical  antiquity  with  the 
following  results: 

No  one  nowadays  seems  to  think  of  fighting  the  cater- 
pillars which  are  ravaging  the  Kent  and  Surrey  orchards  by 
means  of  the  law,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  as  was  the  re- 
cognized procedure  centuries  ago.  In  1120,  the  Bishop  of  Laon 
pronounced  a solemn  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
caterpillars  and  grasshoppers  in  his  diocese,  and  as  late  as 
1516  an  admonition  was  issued  by  another  bishop  declaring, 
“We  grant  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Villenoce,  and 
warn  the  caterpillars  to  retire  within  six  days,  in  default  of 
which  we  declare  them  accursed  and  excommunicated.” 
With  a commendable  sense  of  justice  an  advocate  was  some- 
times appointed  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  insects  against  that 
of  the  farmers  before  judgment  was  delivered. 


®l)e 

CfjriatmaS  Reason 

is  undoubtedly  a time  of  good  cheer  and 
smiling  faces.  But  it  is  also  a time  of 
thin  pocket  books  and  fading  bank  ac- 
counts. Many  wonder  how  long  it  will 
take  them  to  “get  square  with  the  board” 
again.  To  them,  Christmas  is  not  what 
it  should  be;  they  can’t  enter  into  the 
Christmas  festivities  with  that  free  spirit 
that  is  essential  to  real  enjoyment. 

Are  you  one  of  these  troubled  ones? 
Have  you,  tucked  away  in  the  back  of 
your  mind,  a wee  worry  about  finances? 
Would  you  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a little  extra  money,  enough  to  make 
up  for  your  Christmas  expenditures?  For 
that  matter  you  do  not  need  to  stop  there. 
You  can  have  an  auxiliary  income  all  the 
year  round,  an  income  secured  by  a small 
amount  of  work  in  your  spare  time.  To 
learn  how  to  make  this  extra  money,  just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  to 
The  Listening  Post  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 
114  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal. 

( Tear  out  here ) 


The  Listening  Post  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 
114  St.  Francois  Xavier  St., 

Montreal. 

Tell  me  how  I can  make  money  in  my 
spare  time. 

Name 

Address 


CHEZ  NOUS 


(OUR  OLD  QUEBEC  HOME) 

by ADJUTOR.  RIVARD 

Translated  by  W’//-  BLAKE 

4e> 


The  Romance,  The  Beauty,  The  Charm  of  Canada 

Canadian  Books 
for  Gifts 


Chez  NOUS,  Our  Old  Quebec  Home 
by  Hon.  Adjutor  Rivard 

A charming  picture  of  Freneh-Canada 
of  a past  generation.  Translated  by 
W.  H.  Blake.  $2.00 

A Gentleman  Adventurer 

by  Marian  Keith 

Told  with  all  the  dash  and  romance  of 
the  days  of  the  fur-traders  and  voya- 
geurs.  $2.00 

The  Master  Revenge,  H.A.Cody 

A moving  story  of  a man  imprisoned 
for  another’s  crime.  $2.00 

Lonely  O’Malley 

by  Arthur  Stringer 

A new  edition  of  Stringer’s  classic  of 
boyhood  life.  $1.75 

The  Testing  of  Jim  MacLean 

by  Dillon  Wallace 

A splendid  boy’s  story  of  adventure  in 
the  wilds  of  Labrador.  $1.75 

Highways  of  Canadian 
Literature  by  J.  D.  Logan  and 
Donald  G.  French 

A comprehensive  history  of  Canadian 
Literature  (English)  from  1760  to  1924, 
with  detailed  studies  of  the  works  of 
the  outstanding  writers. 


The  Divine  LadyftyE.Barrington 

The  fascinating  love  story  of  Lord 
Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton.  An  out- 
standing fiction  success  of  the  season. 
$2.50 

The  Viking  Heart 
by  Laura  Goodman  Salverson 

(New  Edition)  One  of  the  best  Cana- 
dian novels  ever  written.  $2.00 

Pilgrimages  and  Personalities 
by  Rosamond  Boultbee 

Sprightly  and  entertaining  accounts 
of  interviews  with  noted  personages  of 
Canada  and  Europe,  by  a brilliant 
Canadian  woman  journalist.  $5.00 

The  Lake  Superior  Country 

by  T.  Morris  Longstreth 

A delightful  travel  book  of  the  country 
north  of  Lake  Superior.  $3.50 

Old  Province  Tales 

by  Archibald  MacMechan 

Tales  of  courageous  and  daring  ex- 
ploits, drawn  from  tho  romantic  past 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

Headwaters  of  Canadian  Liter- 
ature by  Archibald  MacMechan 

A concise  outline  of  Canadian  litera- 
ature.  both  English  and  French.  $2.25 


White  Winds  of  Dawn  by  Frances  Beatrice  Taylor 

Poetry  with  color,  music,  creative  imagination,  and  intuitive 
vision  $1.75 


The  Smoking  Flax  ^Robt.  Stead 

Full  of  stirring  adventure  with  the  real  West- 
ern atmosphere  and  color.  $2.00 


These  Books  May  Be  Procured  Through  Any  Retail  Bookseller. 

McClelland  & stewart.  Limited 

215-219  Victoria  Street,  TORONTO 
The  Lived  Bool?  List  in  Canada 
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{Continued  from  page  24) 

and  the  honest  hand-grip  the  reader  experiences  with  the 
man  behind  the  book  is  beyond  price. 

In  the  realm  of  humor — always  dear  to  Canadians — we 
are  fortunate  in  seeing  the  re-issue  of  Haliburton’s  “Sam 
Slick”,  edited  down  to  suit  modern  tastes  perfectly.  This 
McClelland  and  Stewart  publication  at  $2.50  is  the  greatest 
service  performed  for  any  Canadian  classic  during  the  year. 
Then,  too,  there  is  Stephen  Leacock,  whom  we  have  always 
with  us,  and  whose  “Garden  of  Folly”,  while  harping  some- 
what on  old  themes,  is  quite  up  to  his  usual  standard. 

Two  important  volumes  demand  notice  for  other  than 
literary  reasons.  John  Nelson’s  “Canadian  Provinces”  is  a 
collection  of  articles  on  the  particular  problems  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Dominion,  and  should  be  studied  carefully. 
If  we  cannot  solve  each  other’s  difficulties,  at  least  the  under- 
standing of  them  will  obviate  friction,  which  sometimes 
creeps  regrettably  into  our  inter-provincial  relations.  Those 
relations  will  not  be  improved  by  Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq’s 
“Evolution  of  French  Canada”,  which  appeared  at  the  very 
moment  that  broader-minded  French-Canadians  were  touring 
the  English-speaking  provinces,  and  delivering  addresses  with 
a view  to  promoting  greater  inter-racial  tolerance. 

Only  one  great  novel  has  come  out  of  Canada  this  year. 
“The  Divine  Lady”,  by  E.  Barrington,  being  a fictionalized 
biography  of  the  amazing  Emma  Lady  Hamilton,  is  not 
only  a popular  book,  but  also  one  whose  sound  qualities  ensure 
it  a permanent  place  in  literature.  The  technique  is  faultless; 
it  is  an  absorbing  story;  and  the  subject  is  well  'worth  the 
extended  and  carteful  treatment  given  it.  Emily  was  the 
illiterate  daughter  of  a blacksmith.  She  rose  through  the 
power  of  her  beauty,  by  the  most  ancient  and  doubtful  of 
means,  to  be  successively  the  mistress  of  Sir  Harry  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  of  Hon.  Charles  Greville,  the  model  and  inspira- 
tion of  Romney,  the  mistress  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  then 
Lady  Hamilton,  British  Ambassadress  at  Naples,  a power  at 
the  Neapolitan  Court,  patroness  of  the  British  fleet,  coun- 
sellor, inspiration  and  mistress  of  Lord  Nelson;  and  she  died 
in  Calais  in  1815  in  want  if  not  actually  starving.  The  recital 
of  her  dramatic  career,  and  the  interpretation  of  her  strong 
but  complex  character,  has  been  superbly  done;  and  Canada 
is  fortunate  that  Barrington  has  elected  to  remain  in  this 
country  permanently.  This  same  author  is  also  responsible 
this  year  for  a delectably  short  story  sequence  of  semi-historic 
nature,  called  “The  Gallants”,  being  colorful  episodes  in  the 
lives  of  Beau  Brummell  and  other  dandies.  This  is  specially 
recommended  for  Christmas  gift  purposes.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  added  that  “The  Gallants”  is  a companion  volume  to 
“The  Ladies”  (1922) ; and  that  “The  Chaste  Diana  ” (1923)  is 
a dainty  little  romance  centering  about  the  original  produc- 
tion of  “The  Beggar’s  Opera”. 

Two  other  first-rate  novels  have  been  produced,  both 
lesser  in  stature  than  “The  Divine  Lady”.  Mabel  Dunham, 
in  “The  Trail  of  the  Conestoga”,  has  done  a fine  piece  of 
work  in  weaving  into  a story  the  romance  of  the  migrations  of 
the  Dutch  from  Pennsylvania  to  Waterloo  County,  Ontario, 
soon  after  the  American  revolution.  Those  interested  in 
Canadian  racial  origins  should  not  miss  this  interesting,  well 
written  account  of  the  infiltration  of  this  important  strain 
into  the  national  blood.  “The  Treasure  of  Ho”,  by  L.  Adams 


Beck,  is  a story  of  weird  adventures  in  China  and  Mongolia. 
There  are  quite  a few  novels  of  Canadian  origin,  which  are 
reasonably  good,  but  much  less  ambitious.  These  are:  “Gor- 
don of  the  Lost  Lagoon”,  by  Robert  Watson,  a yarn  of  Van- 
couver and  the  North  Pacific;  “Fireweed”,  by  Muriel  Watson, 
a British  Columbian-English  romance;  “A  Sourdough  Samari- 
tan”, by  C.  H.  Gibbons,  a story  of  the  R.N.W.M.P.;  “Gen- 
tleman Adventurer”,  by  Marian  Keith,  a tale  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company;  “Black  Gold”,  by 
Guy  Morton,  prospectors’  adventures  in  the  Yukon;  “The 
Smoking  Flax”,  in  which  Robert  Stead  shows  improvement 
as  a story-teller;  and  “La  Roux”,  by  Johnston  Abbott  (pseud.) 
a rather  thin  mystery  and  love  story  in  the  New  France  of 
the  17th  century,  with  redeeming  touches  of  excellent  local 
color. 

Many  Canadian  writers  have  been  more  than  ordinarily 
successful  in  devising  tales  for  children.  Miss  Marshall 
Saunders,  world-famous  author  of  “Beautiful  Joe”,  has  this 
year  published  another  story  of  pets  entitled  “Jimmy  Gold- 
Coast”,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  finest  performance  of  her 
career.  Miss  Jean  Mcllwraith,  of  Hamilton,  who  also  has 
an  international  reputation,  has  done  a first-rate  boys’  yarn 
in  “The  Little  Admiral”,  a story  of  the  taking  of  Quebec. 
For  the  very  little  folks,  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Sandwell,  a westerner, 
has  written  an  exceptionally  gay  and  delightful  fairy  story, 
“The  Valley  of  Color  Days”,  which  is  beautifully  made  and 
tastefully  illustrated  in  color  by  Miss  Alice  Preston.  Mr. 
R.  S.  Sherman,  a “new”  author,  also  earns  the  thanks  of  the 
young  for  his  engaging  talks,  “Mother  Nature  Stories”,  with 
which  I can  only  find  one  fault — that  their  delicacy  and 
literary  finish  may  be  lost  upon  junior  readers.  Arthur 
Stringer,  if  he  can  still  be  called  a Canadian,  deserves  credit 
for  his  lively  and  admirably-toned  boys’  story,  “Lonely 
O’Malley  ”. 

The  record  is  not  startling,  but  has  frequent  patches  of 
rare  brilliance.  One  like  myself,  who  watches  the  annual 
output  with  keen  interest  and  an  eye  quick  to  detect  good, 
may  view'  it  with  equanimity.  Healthy  growth  is  apparent, 
and  satisfaction  may  be  felt  in  the  knowledge  that  this  year’s 
productions  indicate  an  advance  upon  the  phenomenal 
record  set  in  1923.  Even  the  novel,  always  heretofore  our 
weak  point  and  in  the  past  frequently  hopeless,  shows  con- 
siderable improvement.  Plot  is  still  the  stumbling  block, 
except  for  the  few  who  have  sacrificed  all  to  that,  and  have 
settled  down  to  produce  ingeniously  contrived,  yet  thoroughly 
stereotyped,  detective  or  mystery  stories.  It  is  remarkable 
that  our  two  best  novels  of  the  year  should  be  laid  outside 
Canada.  I see  no  objection  to  this:  the  writer,  to  do  his  best 
work,  must  write  of  what  he  feels  most  intensely.  We  must 
not  encourage  our  novelists  to  write  of  local  scenes  if  they 
have  no  real  feeling  for  them.  What  is  lacking  is  intensity; 
I fear  we  are  too  staid  and  self-suppressed  a people.  No 
recent  romance  set  in  Canada — not  even  “The  Trail  of  the 
Conestoga”  — can  compare  in  vividness  with  that 
Manitoban-Icelandic  saga  of  last  year,  “The  Viking- 
Heart,”  by  Laura  Goodman  Salverson.  But  we  must  not  be 
discouraged.  Growth  is  evident  in  every  department,  and 
perhaps  the  tardiness  of  the  novelists  to  leaf  out  means  they 
are  taking  firmer  root  quietly.  Besides,  I feel  in  my  bones  that 
there  will  be  more  than  one  novel  in  1925  over  which  I can 
cheer,  and  cheer,  and  cheer — till  I am  hoarse. 
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Hostesses  of  the  Cabinet 


By  ISABEL  C.  ARMSTRONG 
PART  VI. 


DOWN  in  New  Brunswick,  home  of 
her  childhood,  where  much  of  her 
winsome  girlhood  was  spent,  hun- 
dreds of  people  refer  to  her  affection- 
ately as  “Nellie”,  though  she  happens  to 
occupy  the  dignified  and  important 
position  of  wife  of  a Federal  Cabinet 
Minister. 

“And  she  never  changes,”  they  say. 
“She  is  the  same  warm-hearted,  sunny 
girl,  friendly  with  everyone  as  in  the 
days  when  she  was  Nellie  Sadler.” 
“She”  is  Mrs.  James  H.  King,  wife 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  hostesses  in 
Ottawa’s  official  set.  Wherever  she  is 
the  Blue  Bird  is  sure  to  be  hovering  near. 
That  is  why  the  church  of  the  little  New 
Brunswick  town  in  which  she  was 
married  up  in  the  Tobic  country  was 
crowded  with  the  people  who  wished  her 
well  on  her  wedding  day  and  why  throngs 
attend  her  “at  home”  days  in  the 
capital  and  find  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  stay  until  the  last  possible 
minute.  She  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
happiness  and  good-will.  Sincere  joyous- 
ness  of  spirit  is  reflected  in  the  chintzes, 
the  pictures  and  very  especially  the 
flowers  by  which  she  delights  to  surround 
herself  and  make  a house  in  which  she 
finds  herself  even  temporarily  a real 
home  place. 

If  dampness  or  a slight  chill  in  the 
air  afford  the  slightest  excuse,  there  is 
always  a leaping  open  hearth  fire  to 
offer  an  added  welcome  to  guests.  Then 
there  is  sure  to  be  music.  Possessed  of  a 
voice  of  much  beauty  herself,  Mrs.  King 
has  a close  kinship  with  musical  folk 
and  always  there  are  talented  friends  who 
will  sing  or  play  at  a moment’s  notice. 
Diffident  people  discover  in  themselves 
surprising  conversational  gifts  when  Mrs. 
King  is  the  hostess.  They  respond 
eagerly  when  at  the  close  of  a call  she 
says,  “We  are  having  some  music  to- 
night. Won’t  you  come  back?” 

“It  is  so  easy  for  her  to  entertain 
because  she  so  thoroughly  enjoys  it,” 
others  are  wont  to  say,  sometimes  with 
confessed  envy.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  her  recognized  success 
as  a hostess.  But  there  are  others.  For 
example,  care  and  thought  in  planning 


to  the  most  minute  detail.  So  finished 
is  the  technique  that  the  effect  has  the 
spontaneity  of  the  impromptu.  And 
people  wonder  how  it  happened  they 
were  placed  next  to  the  very  ones  they 
found  most  congenial! 

A surprising  person  is  Mrs.  King, 
past  mistress  of  the  art  of  hostessing 
and  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  the  aesthetic 
things  of  the  world.  She  is  equally 
enthusiastic  over  outdoor  sports  and 
life  in  the  open  and  never  so  happy  as 
on  a hunting  or  fishing  expedition  with 
her  husband,  especially  in  the  woods. 


Mrs.  J.  H.  King 


Big  game  has  fallen  for  her  expert 
marksmanship  and  she  has  filled  many 
a record  bag.  Her  early  environment 
was  on  the  threshold  of  the  big  game 
country  of  New  Brunswick,  the  sports- 
man’s paradise  of  moose,  deer,  bears,  of 
rivers,  lakes  and  streams  teeming  with 
fish. 

When  opportunity  in  later  years 
was  afforded  for  camping  trips  in  British 
Columbia  she  was  perfectly  at  home  with 
rod  and  gun  and  the  ways  of  the  out- 
doors. 

A finishing  school  in  Washington 
where  interesting  glimpses  were  afforded 
of  official  life  in  the  American  capital, 
and  extensive  travel,  all  unawares  pro- 
ved valuable  preparation  for  the  public 


duties  which  later  devolved  upon  this 
charming  daughter  of  the  maritimes. 

Hon.  Dr.  King,  a son  of  Senator 

G.  G.  King,  was  successfully  prac- 
tising his  profession  in  Cranbrook,  B.C., 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  He  shortly 
after  entered  political  life  by  way  of  the 
provincial  parliament  of  the  Pacific 
coast  “maritime”,  and  when  he  was 
called  to  the  B.C.  cabinet  they  removed 
to  the  capital,  Victoria.  There  is  a 
touch  of  homesickness  in  Mrs.  King’s 
voice  when  she  refers  to  their  Victoria 
home,  perched  high,  overlooking 
mountains  and  sea.  At  night  from  porch 
windows  thrown  wide  they  saw  broad 
expanses  of  sky,  of  moon  and  stars 
reflected  in  the  waters.  In  the  morning 
the  rising  sun  touched  with  glory  the 
snow-capped  peak  of  Mount  Baker  far 
over  on  the  mainland. 

In  Cranbrook  Mrs.  King  was  especial- 
ly interested  in  the  I.O.D.E.  work  and 
was  regent  for  a time,  of  her  chapter. 
Her  personal  popularity  is  undoubtedly 
a great  asset  to  her  parliamentarian 
husband.  This  for  her  is  full  realization 
of  ambition  along  the  lines  of  a public 
career.  The  welfare,  happiness  and 
success  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  King  are  first 
and  last  her  “Big  Interest”. 

By  the  way,  Mrs.  King  filled  with 
rare  distinction  the  role  of  “hostess  for 
Canada”  to  the  late  President  Warren 
Harding,  of  the  United  States,  and  Mrs. 
Harding  during  their  visit  last  year  to 
Vancouver  shortly  before  the  death  of 
the  “first  citizen  of  the  United  States”. 


MRS.  EDWARD  MORTIMER 
MACDONALD 

SHE  wasn’t  in  the  meeting  ten 
minutes  but  I am  sure  she  knew 
everything  that  was  going  on 
and  could  tell  you  everything  that  was 
in  the  room,”  was  the  tribute  paid  one 
day  not  long  ago  by  a particularly 
bright  young  girl  to  the  keen  powers  of 
observation  of  Mrs.  Edward  Mortimer 
Macdonald,  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia, 
wife  of  the  Minister  of  National  De- 
fence. 

Her  calm  and  sometimes  rather  de- 
tached manner  might  deceive  the  in- 
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experienced  into  thinking  just  at  first 
that  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  rather  in- 
different to  surroundings  and  events. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  she  is 
very  much  alive  all  the  time  to  what  is 
happening  in  the  world  around  her  and 
the  particular  circle  in  which  she  finds 
herself  at  any  given  time. 

To  an  unusual  degree  she  does  her 
own  thinking,  weighs  what  is  said  and 
done  in  her  own  just  scales,  and  when 
she  offers  an  opinion  or  a decision  it  can 
be  depended  upon  as  reliable  and  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Her  lively  sense  of  humor  is  a trait 
quite  often  unsuspected  for  a surpris- 
ingly long  time.  She  can  keep  her  own 
council  and  delightful  jokes  to  herself 
as  well.  The  power  to  see  the  funny 
side  is  a saving  grace  for  wives  of  public 
men,  particularly  of  cabinet  prominence. 
They  must  occasionally  meet  awkward 
situations. 

Before  the  session  opens,  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald joins  her  husband  in  their  Ot- 
tawa apartments  and  throughout  takes 
her  part  whole-heartedly  in  dispensing 
hospitality  and  creating  the  atmosphere 
of  friendly  sociability  which  goes  so 
far  towards  oiling  official  machinery 
and  relieving  the  tension  of  party  differ- 
ences outside  the  debating  ground  of 
commons,  senate  and  committee  rooms. 

She  brings  to  her  duties  in  this  re- 
spect a sincere  enjoyment  which  is 
contagious.  When  weather  permits, 
golf  is  her  favorite  recreation. 

It  is  in  her  Pictou  home,  friends  de- 


clare, that  she  is  at  her  best  as  a gracious 
hostess.  In  Pictou  she  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  various  women’s  move- 
ments, Local  Council,  Daughters  of  the 
Empire  and  others  looking  to  public 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Macdonald 


welfare,  and  the  promoting  of  fine 
Community,  National  and  Imperial 
ideals. 

Few  wives  of  Parliamentarians  take 
so  lively  an  interest  in  politics  as  Mrs. 
Macdonald.  Possibly  in  this  she  re- 
flects to  some  extent  the  attitude  of  her 
husband  towards  the  capacity  of  women 
for  grasping  public  questions,  and  their 


right  to  participation  in  public  affairs. 
There  is  probably  no  federal  consti- 
tuency in  Canada  where  women  take  a 
more  prominent  part  in  election  cam- 
paigns than  in  Pictou,  or  reveal  more 
interest  “between  times”  with  regard 
to  accurately  informing  themselves  con- 
cerning issues  federal  and  provincial. 

Mrs.  Macdonald  could  not  very  easily 
escape  political  contacts.  Her  elder 
son,  Major  Welsford  Macdonald,  head 
of  the  G.W.V.A.  for  his  province,  re- 
presents the  provincial  constituency  of 
Pictou  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature. 

Like  many  another  Canadian  mother’s 
son,  he  was  grievously  wounded  over- 
seas and  for  months  his  recovery  was 
considered  a forlorn  hope.  During  that 
period,  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  ordered  by 
her  physicians  to  undergo  a severe 
operation  and  warned  that  delay  was 
dangerous.  She  steadfastly  refused  to 
do  so  until  she  knew  the  son  to  whom 
she  was  devoted  had  reached  the  turning 
point  which  meant  he  was  coming  back. 
She  faced  her  own  ordeal  then  with 
confidence  and  courage  reassuring  to 
her  friends,  and  with  the  mother’s 
conviction  that  everything  must  go  all 
right  because  all  was  well  with  her  boy. 

A younger  son,  Edward,  who  bears 
his  father’s  name,  has  had  a gratifying 
career  in  McGill  University.  A charm- 
ing daughter,  Mrs.  Terasterouff,  makes 
her  home  in  Montreal.  As  often  as 
possible,  and  when  state  affairs  permit, 
there  are  happy  family  gatherings, 
either  in  Ottawa  or  Pictou. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH 

( Continued  from  page  25) 

Adhere  General  Currie  Stands 

ONCE  again  Sir  Arthur  Currie  has  been  forced  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  that  he  has  no  political  aspirations.  A 
certain  section  of  the  Meighen  press,  perturbed  by  the  danger 
of  an  enquiry  into  the  war-time  expenditures,  is  endeavouring 
to  belittle  the  General  and  to  mislead  the  public.  As  pre- 
viously stated  in  these  columns,  General  Currie  has  no  political 
axe  to  grind,  and  is  well  content  to  remain  the  head  of  our 
National  University.  But,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not,  as  he  does,  contribute  to  the  solution  of  our  national 
problems;  and,  as  those  who  know  the  Corps  Commander 
will  realize,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  give  the  facts,  irrespective 
of  their  bearing  upon  the  political  currents  of  the  day.  It  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  note  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  Con- 
servative papers,  the  Ottawa  Journal  in  particular.  When 
General  Currie  criticized  the  Government’s  handling  of  the 
Canteen  Fund,  they  clapped  him  on  the  back  and  said  he 
was  a good  fellow.  When,  however,  he  referred  to  the  waste- 
ful war  administration  in  order  to  drive  home  his  argument 
as  to  the  need  for  following  the  advice  of  experts,  a howl 
arose  and  the  General  was  all  that  was  bad. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  waste  always  takes  place 


during  the  stress  of  war,  and  it  is  admitted  by  all  who  saw 
anything  of  the  inner  workings,  that  Canada  was  no  excep- 
tion during  the  Great  War.  But,  beyond  noting  the  fact  for 
future  guidance,  no  good  can  come  of  an  enquiry  at  this  late 
hour.  We  have  far  too  many  important  problems  before  us 
to  allow  of  a washing  of  dirty  war  linen. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Joseph  Archam- 
bault,  M.P.,  who  is  credited  with  the  intention  of  bringing 
the  matter  before  Parliament  when  the  session  opens  next 
month,  will  abstain  from  stirring  up  the  bad  feeling  that 
existed  between  the  two  races  during  the  war  period. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  two  have  been  working 
together,  and  the  revival  of  the  racial  issue  will  do  untold 
harm. 


Fort  Douglas,  a Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
Trading  Post,  on  the  Red  River. 
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Soccer  in  Canada 

Its  Growth  and  Present  Position 


I WRITE  this  story  more  for  the  eye 
of  the  Canadian-born  reader  than 
that  of  the  British-born  immigrant, 
a story  of  the  value  of  soccer  football  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  producing 
contented  citizens,  who  acquire  a clean 
and  distinct  affection  for  their  surround- 
ings, in  a quicker  space  of  time  than 
could  be  secured  by  any  other  means. 
This  may  sound  like  the  vapourings  of 
an  enterprising  press  agent,  but  let  me 
explain.  We  can  turn  a newcomer  into 
a Canadian  over-night  by  showing  him 
a ball  and  a couple  of  goal  posts.  He 
then  realizes  that  he  has  not  left  his 
country,  but  his  county  and  falls  into 
new  conditions  with  the  ease  that  a 
man  puts  on  a glove.  Ah,  but  you 
might  say  that  we  should  teach  the 
Old  Countryman  Canadian  games  such 
as  lacrosse  and  the  American  baseball. 
To  this  I answer  that  he  could  never 
become  a player  of  any  merit  in  either, 
neither  would  he  content  himself  with 
being  a spectator.  Our  new  friend  loves 
soccer,  breathes  soccer,  and  if  you  like, 
“eats”  it,  and  like  the  leopard,  cannot 
change  his  spots.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  he  should,  for  soccer  football  is 
the  greatest  international  game  in  the 
world  to-day,  played  everywhere,  from 
China  to  the  borders  of  Patagonia.  It 
is  not  like  Rugby  football,  with  three 
distinct  sets  of  rules  and  style,  English, 
American  and  Canadian,  but  under  one 
head,  La  Federation  Internationale  de 
Football  Association,  whose  headquar- 
ters are  in  Amsterdam,  Holland.  The 
magnitude  of  the  F.I.F.A.  is  shown  by 
the  membership  of  the  following  coun- 
tries; England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  Ba- 
varia, Roumania,  Turkey,  Finland,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  Canada,  China, 
Brazil,  Argentine,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Peru, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa. 

The  playing  laws  of  the  game  are  the 
same  in  each  country,  difference  in 
tongue  being  no  detriment. 

This  then,  is  the  game  which  is 
spreading  all  over  Canada,  and  in  a 
short  while  will  become  the  national 


By  H.  CRAIG  CAMPBELL 

game  of  the  Dominion,  and  this  fact 
should  cause  no  feelings  of  unrest  in 
the  minds  of  Canadians,  as  they  are  in 
excellent  company,  in  fact,  in  company 
with  the  world,  a sporting  League  of 
Nations. 


John  Easton,  J.P.,  President  D.F.A. 


Now,  how  was  soccer  made  what  it 
is  to-day  in  Canada,  and  by  whom? 
The  growth  is  extremely  modern,  if  one 
can  put  it  that  way. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were 
about  10  clubs  in  Montreal,  the  same 
in  Toronto,  with  a few  scattered  here 
and  there  in  Ontario  towns,  such  as 
Hamilton,  Dundas,  Galt  and  London. 
Out  in  the  West  it  was  negligible.  To- 
day the  Secretary  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  Football  Association  holds  the 
registration  forms  of  something  like 
15,000  players  alone.  To  these  must  be 
added  officials,  making  in  all  a formid- 
able army.  It  may  come  as  a surprise 
to  learn  that  in  equipment  alone,  such 
as  balls,  boots,  uniforms,  etc.,  over 
$20,000  is  spent  every  year  in  Montreal 
alone,  and  other  cities  in  equal  propor- 
tion. 

In  my  opinion,  the  two  men  respon- 
sible for  laying  the  foundation  of  soccer 
as  we  know  it  to-day  in  Canada,  were 
Fred  A.  Barter,  of  Montreal,  and  Tom 
Robertson,  of  Toronto.  In  the  year 
1911,  Tom  Robertson,  who  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Toronto  and  District  F.A., 


visited  Montreal  for  the  purpose  of 
interviewing  Fred  Barter,  who  was 
president  of  the  newly  formed  Province 
of  Quebec  F.A.  Robertson  wanted  to 
fix  up  an  Inter-City  match  with  Mon- 
treal Clubs.  Teams  had  visited  Toronto, 
but  not  in  a representative  sense,  for  in 
those  days  (and  it  is  not  long  ago), 
Toronto  was  as  far  from  Montreal,  as 
Singapore  is  now.  Well,  the  game  came 
off  in  October,  1911,  in  Montreal,  and 
during  the  Toronto  team’s  visit,  the 
question  cropped  up,  why  not  have  a 
Dominion  body?  That  started  a new 
line  of  thought,  and  during  the  following 
winter  much  correspondence  passed  be- 
tween Messrs.  Barter  and  Robertson, 
as  to  the  best  means  of  getting  all  the 
provinces  into  line. 

♦%  ♦% 

The  return  Toronto-Montreal  game 
was  played  on  the  Varsity  Stadium, 
Toronto,  Victoria  Day,  1912.  A special 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  were  present 
Tom  Robertson,  Fred  Barter,  Fred  R. 
Davies,  who  had  in  the  meantime  suc- 
ceeded Barter  as  president  of  the 
P.Q.F.A.,  and  Norton  H.  Crowe,  secre- 
tary of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of 
Canada,  and  on  that  day,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  F.A.  was  born,  with  Fred  A. 
Barter  as  first  president  and  Tom  Robert- 
son, secretary.  Articles  of  constitution 
were  roughly  drawn  up,  and  it  was 
decided  to  invade  the  west  during  the 
summer,  with  a personal  delegation. 
I well  remember  that  trip  to  Winnipeg, 
being  one  of  the  eastern  party,  repre- 
senting Quebec,  with  W.  D.  Moore,  also 
of  Montreal.  We  were  courteously  re- 
ceived by  Winnipeg  soccer  officials,  but 
I think  they  were  a little  skeptical  of 
the  proposition  and  like  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  had  to  be  shown.  It 
took  six  meetings  to  convince  them  of 
our  sincerity,  and  prove  that  there  was 
no  desire  on  our  part  to  swallow  up  the 
west  by  calmly  appropriating  all  the 
offices,  and  when  convinced,  we  found 
no  better  or  more  loyal  friends  than 
our  Winnipeg  confreres. 

♦>  ❖ 

I recall  vividly  our  last  sitting  in 
the  offices  of  E.  Bailey-Fisher,  then 
president  of  the  Manitoba  F.  A.  and  a 
prominent  Winnipeg  lawyer,  the  night 
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of  July  10,  1912.  A new  constitution 
for  the  D.F.A.  had  just  been  completed, 
officers  elected,  and  considerable  work 
well  done.  This  was  too  big  an  occasion 
to  te  passed  over  without  a “toast”,  so 
two  bottles  of  champagne  were  brought 
in,  and  the  late  Tom  Watson,  of  Toronto, 
one  of  the  finest  soccer  writers  and 
legislators  that  we  ever  had  in  Canada, 
rose  and  asked  the  chairman’s  (F.  A. 
Barter)  permission  to  say  a few  words. 
Raising  his  glass,  he  said,  “Gentlemen, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  F.  A.  was 
born  last  Victoria  Day,  six  weeks  ago 
in  Toronto,  and  to-night  we  christen  it. 
Our  preliminary  labours  are  over,  but 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done.  May 
the  D.F.A.  live  long,  prosper  and  be  an 
honour  to  the  sporting  world  of  Canada. 
I drink  to  its  success  and  ask  you  to 
join  me.”  Is  it  necessary  to  say  how 
such  sentiments  were  received?  We 
left  good  friends  behind  us  in  Winnipeg, 
men  who  are  our  friends  to-day.  E. 
Bailey-Fisher  promised  to  look  after 
the  west,  and  so  well  was  his  work  done, 
that  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  joined 
shortly  afterwards,  binding  soccer  Cana- 
da together. 

❖ ♦» 

With  the  D.F.A.  founded,  and  ac- 
cepted into  affiliation  by  the  Federation 
Internationale,  at  the  Stockholm  Olym- 
pic meet  of  1912,  Norton  Crowe,  of  the 
A.A.U.  being  our  sponsor,  there  was  a 
new  outlook  for  Canadian  soccer.  It 
had  shed  the  swaddling  clothes,  and 
was  learning  to  walk  along  with  other 
sports.  A national  competition  was 
talked  of,  and  through  the  kindly  offices 
of  Francis  Nelson,  then  sporting  editor 
of  the  Toronto  Globe,  the  Governor- 
General,  H.R.H.  the  Dukeof  Connaught, 
was  approached  and  graciously  donated 
a solid  silver  trophy,  which  is  known  as 
the  “Connaught  Cup”,  open  for  com- 
petition to  every  team  in  the  Dominion, 
that  is  under  the  D.F.A. 

The  first  year  of  the  competition  was 
1913,  for  which  about  55  clubs  entered, 
(last  season  there  were  350  entries). 
The  grand  finals  were  played  in  Fort 
William,  being  a sort  of  tournament, 
five  provincial  winners  meeting  on  a 
league  basis.  The  teams  were:  Regina, 
Norwood  Wanderers  (Winnipeg),  C.P.R. 
(Fort  William),  Eatons  (Toronto),  and 
Lachine  (Montreal).  The  tournament 
lasted  six  days,  the  takings  for  the 
week  being  $1,560.  (The  finals  in 


Winnipeg,  last  August,  two  games  rea- 
lized $4,500.) 

The  following  year,  1914,  the  Con- 
naught Cup  final  took  place  in  Winnipeg, 
and  there  barely  paid  expenses.  It  was 
the  last  time,  however,  that  the  league 
system  was  tried,  afterwards  an  eastern 
and  western  finalist  met  to  play  two 


Br  .-General  F.  S.  Meighen 


games,  goals  to  count.  From  1915  to 
1918,  the  competition  was  suspended 
owing  to  the  war,  and  on  its  resumption 
in  1919,  the  Montreal  finals  which 
Grand  Trunks  won,  realized  the  splen- 
did sum  of  $3,500  net,  after  all  expenses 
had  been  paid,  and  these  included  rail- 
road fares  of  Winnipeg  Great  War 
Veterans  and  delegates  for  the  annual 
meeting,  and  this  placed  the  D.F.A.  on 
its  financial  feet. 

* •>  ♦> 

The  season  of  1921  saw  a visit  from 
the  most  famous  collection  of  soccer 
stars  that  ever  toured  Canada,  the 
Third  Lanark  F.C.,  names  indeed  to 
conjure  with  in  the  football  world. 
Jimmy  Gordon,  McMenemy,  Bobbie 
Orr,  Andy  Wilson,  Jimmy  Brownlie, 
Rankin  and  Craig  Brown,  to  mention 
but  a few.  These  men  made  a great 
impression  and  helped  considerably  to 
improve  the  style  of  play  here,  for  were 
they  not  “masters”? 

This  year,  1921,  marked  the  official 
entry  into  soccer  of  Colonel  F.  S. 


Meighen,  C.M.G.,  who  formed  a team 
in  the  1st  Regt.  Canadian  Grenadier 
Guards  of  Canada,  and  joined  the  Third 
Division  of  the  Montreal  League,  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  Football  Asso- 
ciation. There  was  no  royal  road  for 
the  Colonel,  as  his  team,  on  sheer  merit 
alone,  worked  its  way  up  step  by  step, 
until  to-day,  the  Grenadier  Guards 
rank  as  one  of  the  leading  clubs  in 
Canada.  Other  great  clubs  in  the 
Dominion  are,  Nanaimo,  B.C.,  Calgary 
Hilhurst,  Weston  United  (Winnipeg), 
Toronto  blister  United,  Toronto-Scot- 
tish,  C.P.R.  (Montreal). 

The  recent  tour  of  the  English  Cor- 
inthians, which  had  been  anticipated 
with  such  a degree  of  pleasure,  was 
hardly  a success.  The  London  Com- 
mittee of  this  famous  club  sadly  under- 
rated the  quality  of  Canadian  soccer, 
by  sending  out  a team  that  was  but  a 
shadow  of  former  giants.  Montreal 
beat  them  in  the  very  first  game,  and 
this  had  a damaging  influence  on  the 
tour.  In  all,  the  Corinthians  lost  seven 
games,  and  the  trip  cost  the  D.F.A. 
something  like  $2,500,  instead  of  an 
estimated  profit  of  $8,000.  However, 
the  tour  did  one  good  thing,  in  showing 
the  Old  Country  that  only  the  best 
players  are  wanted  here,  Canadian 
soccer  having  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds  the  last  ten  years. 

We  can  now  bring  this  short  article 
to  a close,  and  reiterate  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  opening  lines,  that 
soccer  in  Canada  is  a most  valuable 
asset  to  the  country,  for  wherever  the 
British  immigrant  places  his  hat,  it  is 
his  home,  and  home  to  a Britisher  is 
his  all.  Therefore,  the  promotion  of 
soccer  football  is  good,  not  only  for  the 
newcomer,  but  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  It  preserves  that  link  with 
the  Motherland,  a link  stronger  than 
any  politician  can  forge,  a link  which 
binds  the  British  Empire  together. 


McGibbon,  Mitchell,  Casgrain, 
McDougall  & Stairs 

Victor  E.  Mitchell,  K.C.,  D.C.L. 

A.  Chase  Casgrain,  K.C. 

Errol  M.  McDougall,  K.C.,  G.  S.  Stairs*  K.C. 

P.  F.  Casgrain,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Leslie  G.  Bell,  S.  C.  Demers,  E.  J.  Waters  ton 

Advocates,  Barristers,  etc. 
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WIT  OF  THE  WORLD 


This  man  is  sure 
of  his  job 

He  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Men 
around  him  were  being  dropped  right  and  left. 

He  might  have  been  the  next  to  go  but  for 
a familiar  coupon  which  he  saw  in  a magazine. 
He  tore  it  out  and  mailed  it  to  Montreal. 

Then  one  day  his  employer  called  him  in. 

“Young  man,”  he  said,  “I  have  just  received 
a letter  from  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  telling  me  you  have  enrolled  and  have 
received  a mark  of  93  for  your  first  lesson. 

“I  don’t  mind  saying  that  this  letter  has  savea 
your  job.  I had  you  on  the  list  of  men  to  be 
dropped.  But  I’m  going  to  keep  you  now.  And 
there  are  bigger  things  ahead  for  you.  The 
man  who  thinks  enough  of  his  future  to  study 
his  job  is  the  kind  of  a man  we  want.” 


HOW  about  you  ? Are  you  sitting  on  the  anxious 
bench  wondering  if  you  will  be  the  next  to  go  ? 
Or  are  you  training  yourself  so  that  you  will  not 
only  be  sure  of  your  present  job,  but  will  be  ready 
for  the  job  ahead  ? 

This  is  all  we  ask:  Without  cost  or  obligation, 
put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  how  we  can  help  you. 
Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 


TEAR  OUT  HERE 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS  CANADIAN,  LIMITED 
Department  1641-C  Montreal,  Canadai 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  pleaso  send  mo  full  In- 
formation about  tbo  subject  before  which  X have 
marked  “X"  in  the  list  below: 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

□ Business  Management  oFrench 

□ Industrial  Management  □SalcsmanshiD 

□ Personnel  Organization  □Advertising 
□Traiile  Management  □Better Letters 

□ Banking  & Banking  Law  □Foreign  Trado 

□Accountancy  □ Show  Card  Lettering 

□Nicholson  Cost  Acc’ting  □Stenography  & Typing 
..  □CommonSch 'Subjects 


□ Bookkeeping 

□ Business  English 

□ Private  Secretary 
□Spanish 


□ High  SchoolSubjecta 

□ Illustrating 

□ Cartooning 


TECHNICAL  and  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

□Electrical  Engineering  □ Architect 


□ Electric  Lighting 

□ Electrical  Wiring 

□ Mechanical  Engineer 

□ Mechanical  Draftsman 
h Machine  Shop  Practice 

□ Railroad  Positions 

□ Gas  Engine  Operating 

□ Civil  Engineering 

□ Surveying and  Mapping  _ 
n Mln.Eng.or  Metallurgist  □ Nav'gati^n 

□ Steam  Engineer  □ Agriculture  & Poultry 


□ ContractorandBuildclt 

□ Architect '1  Draftsman 

□ Concrete  Builder 

□ Structural  Engineer 

□ Plumbing  and  Heating 

□ Textilo  Manufacturing 

□ Chemistry 

□ Pharmacy 

□ Anton  ohiieWork 


□ Steam  ] 

□ Radio 

□ Airplane  Engines 


□Mathematics 


Name 

Sired 

Address 

City Pros 

Occupation 

It  name  of  Course  you  want  is  not  in  the  above  luti 
please  ex  plain  your  needs  in  a letter. 


RELIABLE  SIGN 

He:  “Do  you  believe  in  signs  and  omens?” 
She.  “Yes.” 

He:  “Last  night  I dreamed  you  loved  me. 
What  does  that  mean?” 

She:  “That  you  were  dreaming.” 

— Korsaren  (Christiania) 


DIFFICULT  EITHER  WAY 

“Rather  sudden,  isn't  it?  I don’t  see  how  a 
girl  can  marry  a man  she’s  known  only  a fort- 
night.” 

“I  don’t  know  how  she  can  marry  one  she’s 
known  longer.” — London  Mail. 


SIMPLE  ENOUGH 

Learned  Professor:  “I  cannot  understand 
how  people  forget  children’s  ages — I have  no 
trouble.  For  instance,  I was  born  2,320  years 
after  Socrates;  my  wife  1,900  years  after  the 
death  of  the  great  Coesar;  my  son  1,500  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Folk  Wandering — 
quite  simple  you  see!” — The  Passing  Show. 


“Should  a young  man  who  meets  a beautiful 
young  lady  under  the  mistletoe  kiss  her  on  the 
right  or  left  cheek?”  asks  a weekly  journal. 
Personally  I should  hesitate  for  a considerable 
time  between  the  two. — The  Passing  Show. 


Parent:  “Remember,  Willie,  the  best  por- 
tions of  the  turkey  at  dinner  to-day  are  for  the 
guests.  So  what  are  you  to  say  when  1 ask  you 
what  you  will  have?” 

Willie:  “A  few  feathers,  please,  dad.” 


LACK  OF  EVIDENCE 

A youth  seated  himself  in  a dentist’s  chair. 
He  wore  a wonderful  shirt  of  striped  silk  and 
an  even  more  wonderful  checked  suit.  He  had 
the  vacant  stare  that  goes  with  both. 

“I’m  afraid  to  give  him  gas,”  the  dentist 
said  to  his  assistant. 

“Why?”  asked  the  assistant. 

“Well,”  said  the  dentist,  “how  will  I know 
when  he  is  unconscious?” — Store  Chat. 


THE  PACE  THAT  KILLS 

First  Hunter:  “Killed  anything?” 

Second  Hunter:  “Not  a thingl  Wish  I’d 
gone  motoring  now.” — Bystander  (London). 


The  Man:  “You  see  that  little  woman  over 
there:  but  for  one  tiny  little  word  I would  have 
married  her.’ 

His  Friend:  “Good  lor’!  And  what  on  earth 
was  the  extraordinary  word?” 

The  Man:  “When  I proposed  to  her,  she 
said,  ‘No’!” — Le  Ruy  Blas,  Paris. 


GOING  OUP 

Minneapolis  will  never  have  anything  on 
St.  Paul.  A fellow  from  Minneapolis  came  to 
St.  Paul  the  other  day  just  to  look  around  and 
find  fault.  He  approached  a fruit-stand,  picked 
up  a large  melon,  and  asked  with  a sneer: 

“Is  this  the  largest  apple  you  have  in  St. 
Paul?” 

“Hey,”  bellowed  the  owner  of  the  fruit- 
stand,  “put  that  grape  down.” — Naval  Weekly. 


Two  friends  were  out  shooting.  One  was  a 
good  shot,  but  the  other  banged  away  in  all 
directions  without  hitting  anything.  At  last 
a bird  fell  to  his  gun. 

“Well,  I hit  that  one,  anyway!”  he  exclaimed. 

His  friend  nodded.  “Serves  it  right  for 
getting  in  the  way  of  your  shot!” 

The  fortune-teller  was  sending  cold  streams 
of  horror  down  her  victim’s  back  as  she  pre- 
dicted the  bad  things  in  store  for  him  in  the 
future.  “You  will  die  in  a year!”  she  hissed. 
“This  line  in  your  palm  tells  me  so.” 

“Help!”  gasped  the  victim.  “It  surely 
cannot  be  as  bad  as  that?” 

“As  I said,”  continued  the  seer,  “you  will 
die  in  a year — but  in  what  year  I cannot  say.” 


EASIER 

“That's  a fine  motor.  How  did  you  get  it?” 
"Out  of  a prize  competition.” 

“Did  you  win  it?  ’ 

“No,  I organized  it.” — The  Passing  Show. 


The  Spanish  River  Pulp  c&  Paper 

Mills,  Limited 

Head  Office:  SAULT  STE  MARIE 

MILLS  AT 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  ESPANOLA 
STURGEON  FALLS,  ONTARIO 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Newsprint  in 

Canada 


Packed  to  suit  all  re- 
quirements in  Bags  of 
7,  14  24,  49  and  98 
lbs.  Also  Barrels  of 
98  and  196  lbs. 


BAR  NONE! 


For: 

Bread 

Cakes 

Puddings 

Pastries 


The  biggest  selling  flour  in  all  Canada.  In  town  and  country, 
in  home  and  bakeshop,  the  universal  favourite. 


Milled  hy  LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  MILLING  CO.,  LIMITED,  Montreal. 


GOLF  and 
Summer  Bathincf 

in  Winter 


The  alluring  resorts  of  the  West 
and  South  tempt  and  invite  you 
to  continue  Summer’s  popular 
pastimes  under  warm  sunny 
skies. 

To  the  Continent’s  finest  Winter 
resorts  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  offer  excellent  service, 
direct  connections  via  shortest 
routes,  the  utmost  in  travel 
comfort. 

WINTER  TOURS 

to  British  Columbia, 
California,  Florida, 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississipi,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  the 
Carolinas;  cruising  through  sun- 
lit seas  to  West  Indies,  Bermuda, 
Cuba,  South  America,  the 
Mediterranean  and  Around  the 
World. 

Full  information  from  nearest 
Canadian  National  Agent 


GOLFING 

TENNIS 

RIDING 

POLO 

BATHING 

FISHING 
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